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PREFACE. 


THE  very  flattering  Encouragement  the 
Public  have  been  plealed  to  give  to  my 
Abridgment  of  Bruce's  Travels,  has  in- 
duced me  to  prefent  them  with  every  Thing 
curious  in  the  Fragments  on  Phyfiognomy, 
written  in  the  Germ.an  Language  by  J.  C. 
Lavater. 

There  is  undoubtedly  no  Subjedl  in  the 
Science  of  Natural  Hiftory  more  curious,  en- 
tertaining, and  inftruclive  to  the  human 
Race  in  general,  than  that  which  refpedls  the 
Variety  of  Complexion  and  Figure  among 
Mankind.  'Though  much  has  been  written 
to  point  out  the  Sources  from  whence  thefe 
Varieties  arife,  and  to  inveftigate  the  Caufes 
which  certainly  produce  them,  yet  hitherto 
but  little  accurate  Information  has  been  de- 
rived from  the  moft  arduous  and  laborious 
Refearches  of  the  firfl:  abltrad  Philofophers  of 
the  Age. 

TheTame  Thing  has  happened  to  Phyfiog- 
nomy as  to  Aftronomy.  They  have  both 
been  degraded  and  difgraced  by  the  Intrigues 
and  Artifices  of  interefted  Knavery.  The  firft: 
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lias  been  conne6led  to  Palmiflry,  by  a  noto- 
rious Set  of  dufky  Impoftors,  who,  roving  up 
and  down  in  the  Worlds  have  made  a  Prey  of 
every  credulous  Perfon  they  could  meet  with ; 
and  the  other  has  been  traveftied  into  the  Art 
of  divining  future  Events.  Hence  have  ari- 
fen  Conjurors,  the  mod  notorious  of  which, 
combining  the  Whole  together^  have  not  only 
found  Admirers  in  the  lefs  informed  Ages  of 
the  World,  but  are  even  daring  enough  yet, 
•at  the  latter  End  of  the  eighteenth  Century, 
to  hold  up  their  Arguments  in  Defiance  of 
experimental  Philofophy. 

Confufed  and  fophiilicated  with  Falfehoods, 
termed  occult  Reafonings,  the  noble  Science 
of  Phyfiognomy  has  been  negle6led  for  near  a 
Century;,  and  deemed  by  the  Judicious  a  mere 
farcical  Contrivance  to  fleece  the  Pockets,  and 
difturb  the  Brains  of  the  Unwary.  Thus  even 
thofe,  who  have  fufpefled  there  might  be 
foiPie  rational  Grounds  to  build  Hypothcfis 
upon,  have  been  fearful  of  venturing  to  ap- 
pear even  in  the  (lender  Form  of  an  ElTay. 
■  From  an  accurate  Survey  of  all  that  has  hir 
therto  been  written  upon  this  Subje6l  by  the 
fobereft  Authors  of  the  preceding  Age>  it  will 
appear,  that  very  little  Knowledge  of  Man  has 
been  derived  ;  and  the  Falfehoods  and  Errors, 
with  which  their  Writings  abound,  are  daily 
becoming  more  evident.  Thofe  Syftems  which 
were  eilabliflied  on  Authorities  fo  extremely 
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weak,  are  now  falling  into  that  Contempt  and 
Nealed,  which  mult  necefTarily  await  every 
Mo'lie  of  Reafoning,  whofe  Axioms  are  not 
founded  on  obvious  and  derivative  Fads,  and 
fupported  by  phyfical  Caufes. 

The  noble  Ardour  for  difcovering  and  in- 
vedigating  the  Connexion  between^  the  in- 
ward and"^  outward  Operations  of  Nature  in 
Man  has  very  lately  given  Rife,  in  a  neigh- 
bouring Nation,  to'aVplendid  and  expenfive 
Work,  an  Epitome  of  which  is  here  offered 
to  the  Public,  arranged,  I  hope  I  may  fay 
without  Prefumption,  with  more  Order  and 
Method,  and  divefted  of  the  numerous  Re- 
petitions, which  the  worthy  and  amiable,  but 
too  often  rhapfodical  Lavater,  in  the  Warmth 
of  a  difmtereiled  Love  of  Mankind,  intro- 
duces at  every  Turn. 

In  the  prefent  State  of  cur  Knowledge,  a 
fyftematicai  View  of  the  phynogn^monical 
Science  can  hardly  be  expected  :  a  Colledion 
of  Obfervations,  arranged  but  wi:h  little  At- 
tention to  Method,  is  all  the  induftrious  M. 
Lavater  promiles,  and  all  we  can  reafonably 
exped.  However,  he  furnifnes  us  with  an 
Inftance,  how  much  may  be  accompiillied, 
even  bv  an  Individual,  in  a  Subjeft  replete 
with  Difficulties,  when  Genius  and  Judgment 
are  aided  by  Labour,  and  when  the  Object  is 
purfued  with  a  (teady  Regard  to  Truth  and 
Veracity.     However,  it  is  not  my  Intention 
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to  enter  into  any  Panegyric  upon  the  Labours 
ot  M.  Lavater :  the  Public  will  ever  judo-e 
for  themfelves,  and  pay  the  Tribute  oif  Ap- 
plaule  where  it  is  due. 

^  To  preferve  the  Spirit  of  Lavater's  Reafo- 
ning,  infpire  the  Enthufiafm  of  his  Feelincrs 
and  the  Sublimity  of  his  Conceptions,  has 
been  the  Endeavour  of  the  Editor  of  the  pre- 
fent  Volume,  within  the  fmall  Compafs  of 
which,  he  flatters  himfelf,  he  has  concentered, 
as  in  a  Focus,  all  the  Difcoveries  and  Truths 
contained  in  the  original  Work. 
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CHAP.      L 


INTRODUCTION. 

Phv/iognomy  a  Science, — The  Truth  of  Fhy/iognomy. 
— The  Advantages  of  Phyjiognomy. — Its  Difad- 
vantages, — The  Eafi  and  Difficulty  of  ftudy'ing 
Phyfognomy, — A  Word  concerning  the  Author^ 

IT  has  been  aiTerted  by  thoufands,  that  *^  though 
**  there  may  be  fome  truth  in  phyfiognomy, 
**  ftill  it  never  can  be  a  Icicnce."  Thefe  afl'er- 
tions  will  be  repeated,  how  clearly  foever  their 
obje£tions  may  be  anfwered,  and  howevef  little 
they  miay  have  to  reply.  Phyfiognomy  is  as  ca- 
pable of  becoming  a  fcience  as  any-  one  of  the 
fciences,  mathematics  excepted.  It  is  a  branch 
of  the  phyfical  art,  and  includes  theology  and  the 
belles  lettres.  Like  thefe,  it  may,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  reduced  to  rule,  and  acquire  an  appro- 
priate charader,  by  which  it  may  be  taught. 
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Whenever  truth  or  knowledge  is  explained  by 
fxed  principles,  it  becomes  fcientlfic,  fo  far, as  it 
can  be  imparted  by  words,  lines,  rules,  and  defi- 
nitions. The  qucftion  will  ftand  limply  thus;: 
Whether  it  be  poflible  to  explain  the  undeniable 
ftriking  difFerences..,  which  exift  between  human 
faces  and  forms,  not  by  obfcure  and  confufed 
conceptions,  but  by  certain  characters,  figns,  and 
expreifions  ?  Whether  thefe  fjgns  can  communi- 
cate the  ftrength  and  weaknefs,  health,  and  fick- 
nefs  of  the  body  ;  the  folly  and  wifdom,  the  mag- 
nanimity and  meannefs,  the  virtue  and  vice  of  the 
mind  ?  This  is  the  only  thing  to  be  decided  ;  and 
he,  who,  inftcad  of 'invefligating  the  queftion, 
fhould  continue  to  declaim  againfl  it,  muft  either 
be  deficientjn  the  love  of  truth,  or  in  logical  rea- 
foning. 

The  experimental  philofopher  can  only  pro- 
ceed with  his  difcov^ries  to  a  certain  extent ;  only 
can  commimicate  them  by  words  ;  can  only  fay, 
**  Such  and  fuch  are  my  experiments,  fuch  my 
'*  remarks,  fuch  is  the  number  of  them,  and  fuch 
*'  are  the  inferences  I  draw  :  purfue  the  track 
*':that  I  have  explored."  Yet,  will  he  not  be 
finable,  fomctimes,  to  fay  thus  much  ?  Will  not 
his  active  mind  make  a  thoufand  remarks,  which 
he  will  .want  the  pov/er  to  communicate?  Will 
not  hh  ,eiye  penetrate  receifcs,  which  he  fliall  be 
unable  to  difcover  to  that  feebler  vriion  that  can- 
not difcover  for  itfelf  ?  Is  any  fcience  brought 
to  perfection  at  the  moment  of  its  birth  ?  Does 
not  genius  continually,  with  eagle  eye  and  flight, 
anticipate  centuries  r  How  long  did  the  world 
v/ait  for  Wolf?  Who,  among  the  moderns,  is 
more  fcientific  than  Bonnet?  Who  more  accu- 
jateiy  dillinguillies  falfehood  from  truth  ?   Yet  to 
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whom  would  he  he  able  to  communicate  his  fud- 
den  perception  of  the  truth  ;  the  rclult  or  re- 
fources  of  thofe  numerous,  fmall,  indefcribable, 
rapid,  profound  remarks  ?  To  whom  could  he 
impart  thefe  by  figns,  tones,  images,  and  rules  ? 
Is  it  not  the  fame  with  phylic,  theology,  and  all 
the  arts  and  fciences  r  Is  it  not  the  fame  with 
painting,  at  once  the  mother  and  daughter  of 
phyfiognomy  ? 

How  infinitely  does  he,  Avho  is  painter  or  poet 
born,  foar  beyond  all  written  rule  !  But  mull 
he,  who  polfelfes  feelings  and  power  which  are 
not  to  be  reduced  to  rule,  be  pronounced  unfcien- 
tific  r  So,  phyfiognomonical  truth  may,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  be  defined,  communicated  by  figns 
and  words,  as  a  fcience.  This  is  the  look  of 
contempt,  this  of  innocence.  Where  fuch  figns 
are,  fuch  and  fuch  pi-opcrties  refide. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  phyfi- 
ognomy. All  countenances,  all  forms,  ail  created 
beings,  are  not  only  different  from  each  other 
in  their  clalfes,  races,  and  kinds,  but  are  alfo 
individually  diilindt.  Each  being  differs  from 
every  other  being  o{  its  fpecies.  However  ge- 
nerally known,  it  is  a  truth  the  molt  importaat 
to  our  purpofe,  and  ncccifary  to  repeat,  that 
•'  there  is  no  rofe  perfedly  fimilar  to  another 
*•  rofe,  no  egg  to  an  egg,  no  eel  to  an  eel,  no 
"  lion  to  a  lion,  no  ci^glc  to  an  eagle,  no  man  to 
**  a  man.'' 

Conf-.r.ing  this  propofition  to  man  only,  it  is 
ti\e  firft,  the  mo(t  profound,  moll  fecure;  and 
unlhaken  foundation -fione  of  phyfiognomy,  that, 
however  intimate  the  analogy  and  limilarity  of 
the  innumerable  forms  of  men,  no  two  men  can 
be  foundj  who,  brought  together,  and  accurately 
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■compared,  will  not  appear  to  be  very  remarkably 

different.     Nor  is  it  lefs  incontrovertible,  that  it 

ig  equally   impofTible  to   find  tvvo  minds,  as  tv^o 

.countenances,  w^hich  perfectly  refemble  each  other. 

Coniiderations  like  thefe  will  be  fufficient  to 
make  it  received  as  a  truth,  not  requiring  far- 
ther demonftration,  that  there  muil  be  a  certain 
native  analogy  between  the  external  varieties  of 
the  countenance  and  form,  and  the  internal  va- 
rieties of  the  mind.  Anger  renders  the  mufcles 
protuberant  ;  and  fhall  not  therefore  an  angry 
inind  and  protuberant  mufcles  be  confidered  as 
vcaufe  and  efFe6l  ? 

After  repeated  obfervatlon,  that  an  adive  and 
vivid  eye,  and  an  a6live  and  acute  wit,  are  frc- 
-quentiy  found  in  the  fame  perfon,-  fliall  it  be 
iuppofed,  that  there  is  no  relation  between  the 
;a6live  eye  and  the  a£live  mind  ?  Is  this  the  efFe6l 
■of  accident  ?  Ought  it  not  rather  to  be  confi- 
dered as  fympa-hy,  an  interchangeable  and  in- 
ilantaneous  effefl,  when  we  perceive  that,  at  the 
wery  moment  the  underftanding  is  mofi:  acute  and 
■penetrating,  and  the  wit  the  moll:  lively,  the  mo- 
tion and  fire  of  the  eye  undergo,  at  that  moment, 
■the  moft  vifible  alteration  ? 

But  all    this   is   denied    by    thofe   who    oppofe 

-^the  truth  of  the  fcience  of  phyfiognomy.     Truth, 

.according   to  them,   is   ever  at  variance  with  her- 

felf  ;  eternal  order  is  degraded  to  ajuggler,  whofe 

2)urpofe  it  is  to  deceive. 

'Calm  reafon  revolts  when  it  is  afierted,  that 
the  ftrong  man  may  appear  perfedly  like  the 
weak,  tlie  man  in  full  health  like  another  in  the 
laft  llage  of  a  confumption,  or  .that  the  rafli  and 
irafcible  refemble  the  cold  and  phlegmatic.  It 
sjevolts  to   hear   it  affirmed,    that  joy  and  grief, 
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plcafure  ami  pain,  love  and  hatred,  all  exhibit* 
diemfclves  under  the  fame  traits,  that  is  to  fay, 
under  no  traits  whatever,  on  the  exterior  of  man. 
Yet  fuch  arc  the  afTertions  of  thofe  who  main- 
tain, that  phyfiognomy  is  a  chimerical  fcience. 
They  overturn  all  that  order  and  combination,  by 
which  eternal  wifdom  fo  highly  aftoniflies  and  de- 
lights the  underftanding.  It  cannot  be  too  em- 
phatically repeated,  that  blind  chance  and  arbi- 
trary diforder  conftitute  the  philofophy  of  fools, 
and  that  they  are  the  bane  of  natural  knowledge, 
philofophy,  and  religion.  Entirely  tobanifh  fuch 
a  fyltem  is  the  duty  of  the  true  inquirer,  the 
fage,  and  the  divine. 

It  is  indifpu^^ble,  that  all  rnen,  abfolutely  all 
men,  eftimate  all  things  v/hatever  by  their  phyii- 
ognomy,  their  exterior  temporary  fuperficies.  By 
viewing  thefe  on  every  occafion,  they  draw  their 
conclufions  concerning  their  iiitcrnal  properties, 
M'^hat  merchant,  if  he  be  unacquainted  with  the 
perfon  of  whom  he  purchafes,  does  not  ellimate 
his  wares  by  the  phyfiognomy  or  appearance  of 
thofe  wares?  If  he  purchafe  of  a  diftant  cor- 
refpondent,  what  other  means  does  he  ufe  in 
judging,  whether  they  are  or  are  not  equal  to  his 
expectation  r  Is  not  his  judgment  determined  by 
the  colour,  the  i  nenefs,  the  fuperficies,  the  exte- 
rior, the  phyfiognomy  ?  Does  he  not  judge  mo- 
ney by  its  phyfiognomy  ?  Why  does  he  take  one 
guinea  and  reject  another  ?  Why  weigh  a  third 
in  his  hand  r  Does  he  not  determine  according  to 
its  colour,  or  impreirion,  its  outfide,  its  phyiiog- 
nomy  ?  If  a  ftranger  enter  his  fliop,  as  a  buyer 
or  feller,  will  he  not  obferve  him  r  Will  he  not 
draw  conclufions  from  his  countenance  ?  Will 
he  not,  almoft  before  he  is  out   of  hearing,  pro- 
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nounce  feme  opinion  of  him,  and  fay,  "  This 
^*  man  has  an  honcft  look — this  man  has  a  plea- 
**  fmg,  or  forbidding  countenance  ?"  What  is  it 
to  the  piirpofe,  whether  his  judgment  be  right  or 
wrong  ?  He  judges  ;  and,  though  not  wholly,  he 
depends,  in  part,  upon  the  exterior  form,  and 
thence  draws  inferences  concerning  the  mind. 

The  farmer,  walking  thi-ough  his  grounds,  re- 
gulates his  future  expectations  by  the  colour, 
the  fize,  the  growth,  the  exterior,  that  is  to  fay, 
by  the  phyfiognomy  of  the  bloom,  the  flalk  or 
the  ear  of  his  corn,  the  ilem  and  (hoots  of  his 
vine  tree.—"  This  ear  of  corn  is  blighted— that 
•*  wood  is  full  of  fap--this  will  grow,  that  not,'' 
affirm.s  he  at  the  firfl  or  fecond  glance.---**  Though 
**  thefe  vine-fhoots  look  well,  they  will  bear  but 
**  few  grapes."  And  wherefore?  He  remarks  in 
their  appearance,  as  the  phyfiognomill  in  the  coun- 
tenances of  fliallow  men,  the  want  of  native  energy. 
Does  he  not  judge  by  the  exterior? 

Does  not  the  phyfician  pay  more  attention  to 
the  phvfiognomy  of  the  fick  than  to  all  the  ac- 
counts that  ?tfe  brought  him  concerning  his  pa- 
tient r  Zimmermann,  among  the  living,  may  be 
brought  as  a  proof  of  the  great  pcrfedion  at. 
■which  this  kind  of  judgment  is  arrived ;  and, 
among  the  dead,  Kempf,  whofe  fon  has  v/ritten  a 
treatife  on  temperament. 

I  will  fay  nothing  of  the  painter,  as  his  art 
too  evidently  reproves  tjie  childiHi  and  arrogant 
prejudices  of  thofe  who  pretend  to  difoeiieve  phy- 
fiognomy. The  traveller,  the  philanthropiil:,  the 
naifanthropifc,  the  lover,  (and  who  not?)  all  a6l 
according  to  their  feelings  and-  decifions,  true  or 
falfe,  confufed  or  clear,  concerning  phyliognomy. 
I'hefe  feelings,  thefe  dccilions,  excite  compadifni, 
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dirgufl:,  joy,   love,  hatred,   fufpicion,    confidence, 
rcferve,  or  benevolence. 

By  what  nile  do  we  judge  of  the  (ky  but  by 
Its  phyfiognomy  r  No  food,  not  a  glafs  of  wine, 
or  beer,  nor  a  cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  comes  to 
table,  which  is  not  judged  by  its  phyfiognomy, 
its  exterior,  and  of  which  we  do  not  then  de- 
duce feme  concluiionrefpe^ing  its' interior  good, 
or  bad  properties.  Is  not  all  nature  phyfiognomy, 
fuperficies  and  contents,  body  and  fpirit,  exterior 
effedl  and  internal  power,  inviiible  beginning  and 
vifible  ending  ? 

Phyfiognomy,  whether  nnderflood  in  Its  moft 
extenfive  or  confined  fignincation,  is  the  origin  of 
all  human  decifions,  efforts,  actions,  expeftations, 
fears,  and  hopes  ;  of  all  pleallng  and  unpleaiing 
fenfations,  which  are  occafioned  by  external  ob- 
je6ls.  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  in  all  ct)n- 
ditions  and  ages,  throughout  all  nations,  from 
Adam  to  the  laft  exifting  man^  iVom  the  worm 
ive  tread  on  to  the  moft  fublime  of  philofophers, 
phyfiognomy  is  the  origin  of  all  we  do  and  fiiffer. 

Every  in fe 61  is  acquainted  with  its  friend  and  its 
foe  ;  each  child  loves  and  fears,  although  it  knows 
not  why.  Phyfiognomy  is  the  caufe  ;  nor  is  there 
a  man  to  be  found  on  earth,  who  is  not  daily  in- 
fluenced by  phyfiognomy  \  not  a  man  who  can- 
not figure  to  himfelf  a  countenance,  which  fliall 
to  hiiTi  appear  exceedingly  lovely,  or  exceedingly 
hateful  ;  not  a  man  who  does  not,  more  or  lefs, 
the  firft  time  he  is  in  company  with  a  ftranger, 
obferve,  elHmate,  compare,  and  judge  of  him,  ac- 
cording to  appearances,  aithongh  he  might  never 
have  heard  of  the  v\ord  or  thing  called  phyfiog- 
nomy ;  not  a  m.an,  who  does  not  judge  of  ail 
things  that  pafs  through  his  hands  by  their  phy- 
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fiognomy  ;  that  is,  their  internal  worth  by  their 
external  appearance. 

The  a£t  of  diflimulatlon  itfelf,  which  is  addu- 
ced as  To  infuperable  an  objeftion  to  the  truth  of 
phyfiognomy,  is  founded  upon  phyfiognomy.  Why 
does  the  hypocrite  aifume  the  appearance  of  an 
honeft  man,  but  becaufe  that  he  is  convinced,, 
though  not  perbaps  from  any  fyflematic  reflec- 
tion, that  all  eyes  are  acquainted  with  the  cha- 
racieriftic  mark  of  honefty  ? 

What  judge,  wife  or  unwife,  whether  the  cri- 
minal confefs  or  deny  the  fa£l,  does  not  fome- 
times  in  this  fenfe  decide  from  appearances  ?  Who 
can,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  abfolutely  indifferent  to 
the  exterior  of  perfons  brought  before  him  to  be 
judged  ?  What  king  would  chufc  a  minifter  with- 
out  examining  his  exterior,  fecretly  at  leaft,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  ?  An  officer  will  not  enlifl 
a  foldier  without  thus  examining  his  appearance, 
putting  bis  height  out  of  the  queftion.  What 
maPier  or  miftrefs  of  a  family  will  chufe  a  fervant 
Y/ithout  conndering  the  exterior  ?  No  matter  that 
their  judgment  m.ay  or  may  not  be  juft,  or  that 
it  may  be  exercifed  unconfcioufiy. 

I  am  weary  of  citing  fuch  numerous  inftances, 
which  are  fo  continually  before  our  eyes,  to  prove 
that  men,  tacitly  and  unanimoully,.  confefs  the  in- 
fluence which  phyfiognomy  has  over  their  fenfations 
and  a(Slions.  I  feel  difguft  at  being  obliged  to 
write  thus,  in  order  to  convince  the  learned  of 
truths,  which  lie  within  the  reach  of  every  child. 

Let  him  fee,  who  has  eyes  to  fee  ;  but  ihould 
the  light,  by  being  brought  too  clofe  to  his  eyes, 
produce  phrenzy,  he  may  burn  himfelf  by  endea- 
vouring; to  extinauilh  the  torch  of  truth.  I  am 
not  fond  of  uling  fuch  exprellions  ;  but  I  dare  to 
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do  my  duty,  and  rny  duty  is  boldly  to  declare, 
that  I  believe  myfclf  certain  of  what  1  now  and 
hereafter  Ihall  affirm  ;  and  that  I  think  myfeif 
capable  of  convincing  all  lovers  of  truth,  by  prin- 
ciples which  are  in  themfelves  incontrovertible. 
It  is  alfo  necefTary  to  confute  the  prctenfions  of 
certain  literary  defpots,  and  to  compel  them  to 
be  more  cautious  in  their  decifions.  It  is  there- 
fore proved,  it  being  an  eternal  and  manileil 
truth,  that,  whether  they  are  or  are  not  fenli- 
ble  of  it,  all  men  are  daily  influenced  by  phyfiog- 
nomy  ]  nay,  there  is  not  a  living  being,  wiiich 
does  not,  at  leali  after  its  manner,  draw  fome 
inferences  from  the  external  to  the  internal ;  which 
does  not  judge  concerning  that  which  is  not  by 
that  which  is  apparent  to  the  fenfcs. 

This  univerfal  though  tacit  confeffion,  that  the 
exterior,  the  vilible,  the  fuperficies  of  objecls,  in- 
dicate their  nature,  their  properties,  and  that  every 
outward  fign  is  the  fymbol  of  fome  inherent  qua- 
lity, I  hold  to  be  equally  certain  and  important 
to  the  fcience  of  phyfiognomy. 

When  each  apple,  each  apricot,  has  a  phyfiog- 
nomy peculiar  to  itfelf,  jiiall  man,  the  lord  oi 
earth,  have  none  r  The  moll  iimple  and  inani- 
mate obje£l  has  its  characleriiVic  exterior,  by  which 
it  is  not  only  diilinguiOied  as  a  fpecies,  but 
individually  ^  and  (hall  the  iirll,  nobleil,  bed  har- 
nionized,  and  moil  beautiful  being  be  denied  all 
chara£teriftic  ? 

Whatever  may  be  objeded  againil  the  truth  and 
certainly  of  the  fcience  of  phyfiognomy,  by  the 
mofl  illiterate  or  the  moli:  learned  ;  how  much 
foevcr  he,  v.ho  openly  profelfes faith  in  this  fcience, 
may  be  fubjedl  to  ridicule,  to  philofophic  pity 
and  contempt;  it  flill  cannot  be   contefted,  that 
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there  is  no  fiibje6i,  thus  confidered,  more  Im- 
portant, more  worthy  of  obfervation,  more  in- 
terefting  than  man,  nor  any  occupation  fuperior 
to  that  of  difcloling  the  beauties  and  perfections  of 
hunian  nature, 

I  fhall  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  Jd- 
I'antages  of  phyiiognomy.  Whether  a  more  cer- 
tain, more  accurate,  more  extenhve,  and  thereby 
a  more  perfecl  knovvledge  of  man,  be,  or  be  not 
profitable  ;  whether  it  be,  or  be  not,  advantageous 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  internal  qiialities  from 
external  form  and  feature,  is  a  queltion  moft  de- 
ferving  of  inquiry?  This  m.^y  be  claiTed  firft  as 
a  general  qucllion.  Whether  knowledge,  its  ex- 
teniion,  and  increafe,  be  of  confeqrience  to  man? 

Certain  it  is,  that  it  a  m.an  has  the  power, 
faculties,  and  will  to  obtain  wifdom,  that  he  ihould 
exercife  thcfe  faculties  for  the  attainment  of  wii^ 
dom.  How  paradoxical  are  ihofe  proofs,  that 
fcience  and  knowledge  are  detrimental  to  man-, 
and  that  a  rude  llate  of  ignorance  is  to  be  pre-^ 
ferred  to  all  that  wifdom  can  teach  !  I  here  dare 
aiTert,  that  phyiiognomy  has  at  leaib  as  inany  claims 
cf  eilential  advantage  as  are  granted  by  men,  in 
general,  to  other  fciences. 

With  how  much  juftice  may  we  not  grant  pre- 
cedency to  that  fcience,  which  teaches  the  know- 
ledge of  men  ?  What  objeil  is  fo  important  to 
man  as  man  himfelf  ?  What  knowledge  can  more 
inhuence  his  happinefs  than  the  knowledge  of 
himfelf?  This  advantageous  knov/ ledge  is  the  pe- 
culiar province  of  phyiiognomy. 

Whoever  would  wilh  perfect  conviction  6(  the 
advantages  of  phyfiognomy,  let  him  imagine  but 
for  a  moment,  that  all  phyfiognomonicol  know- 
ledge and  feiifation  wefe  ioft  to  the  world.    What 
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confiifion,  wliat  unccrtaintv,  and  abfurditv  mirfl 
take  place,  in  millions  of  inftances,  among  the 
ac^tions  of  men  !  How  perpetual  mull-  be  the  vex- 
ation of  the  eternal  uncertainty  in  all  which  we 
ihould  have  to  tranfai^t  with  each  other,  and 
how  infinitely  would  probability,  which  depends 
upon  a  multitude  of  circumltanccs,  more  or  lefs 
dil^in^^ly  perceived,  be  weakened  by  this  priva- 
tion !  From  how  vait  a  number  of  adtions,  by 
which  men  are  honoured  and  benefited,  mult  they 
then  defift ! 

Mutual  intercourfe  is  the  thini^r  of  moll:  con- 
fequence  to  mankind,  who  are  deitined  to  live  in 
focietv.  The  knowledi^e  of  man  is  the  foul  of 
this  intercourfe,  that  which  imparts  animation 
to  it,  pleafu re  and  profit.  Let  the  phyfiognomill 
obferve  varieties,  mak-e  mlnuie  diilinclions,  ella- 
blilli  figns,  and  invent  words,  to  exprels  thefe 
his  remarks;  form  general,  abftracl  propofitions> 
extend  and  improve  phyiiognomonical  knowledge, 
language,  and  fenfation,  and  thus  will  the  ufes 
and  advantages  of  phyfiognomy  progreiHvcly  in-- 
crcafe. 

Phyfiognomy  is  a  fource  of  t^-e  purell;  the  mofl 
exalted  fenfations  ;  an  addiiii)nal  eye,  whcrewirh 
to  view  the  manifold  proofs  of  Divine  wifdomand 
goodncfs  in  the  creation,  and.  .whik  thus  view- 
ing unfpeakable  harmony  and  truth,  to  excite 
more  ecitatic  love  for  their  adDrable  Author.  Where 
the  dark,  inattentive  fight  of  the  inexperienced 
perceives  nothing,  there  the  pradlical  view  of  the 
phyfiognomift  difcovers  inexliaullible  fountains 
of  delight,  endearing,  moral,  and  fpirilual.  With 
fecret  delight,  the  philanthropic  phyliognomiil  dif- 
cerns  thofe  internal  motives,  v/hich  would  othe?- 
ivife   be  firlf  revealed  in  the  world  to  come.     He 
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diftlngvilfhes  what  is  permanent  in  the  chara£ler 
from  what  is  habitual,  and  what  is  habitual  from 
what  is  accidental.  He,  therefore,  who  reads  man 
in  this  language,  reads  him  moft  accurately. 

To  enumerate  all  the  advantages  of  phyfiognomy 
would  require  a  large  treatife.  The  moft  indifpu- 
table,  though  the  moft  important  of  thefe  its  ad- 
vantages, are  thofe  the  painter  acquires,  who,  if 
he  be  not  a  phyfiognomift,  is  nothing.  The  great- 
eft  is  that  of  forming,  condu6ling,  and  impro- 
ving the  human  heart. 

I  Ihall  now  fay  fomething  with  refpe6l  to  the 
D'l fad-vantages  of  phyfiognomy. 

Methinks  I  hear  fome  worthy  man  exclaim  r 
*^  O  thou,  who  haft  ever  hitherto  lived  the  friend 
■''*  of  religion  and  virtue,  what  is  thy  prefent  pur- 
*^  pofe  ?  What  mifchief  ftiall  not  be  wrought  by 
**  this  thy  phyfiognomy  ?  Wilt  thou  teach  man  the 
"*  unbleifed  art  of  judging  his  brother  by  the  am- 
**  biguous  expreffions  of  his  countenance?  Are 
^^  there  not  already  fufficient  of  cenforiaufnefs, 
■**  fcandal,  and  infpe61:ion  into  the  failings  of 
'''others?  Wilt  thou  teach  man  to  read  the  fe- 
*'  crets  of  the  heart,  the  latent  feelings,  and  the 
^*  various  errors  of  thought? 

**  Thou  dvvelleft  upon  the  advantages  of  the 
**  fcience  ;  fayeft  thou  ftiait  teach  men  to  con- 
**  template  the  beauty  of  virtue,  the  hatefulnefs 
*^of  vice,  and,  by  thefe  means,  make  them  vir- 
*^tuous;  and  that  thou  infpireft  us  with  an  ab- 
**  horrence  of  vice,  by  obliging  us  to  feel  its  ex- 
**  ternal  deformity.  And  Vvhat  fiiall  be  the  con- 
**  fequence  ?  Shall  it  not  be,  that  for  the  appear- 
•*  ance,  and  not  the  reality  of  goodnefs,-  man 
^'  ihall  wifti  to  be  good  ?  That,  vain  as  he  al- 
<*  ready  is,  ading  from  the  defire  of  praife,  and 
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'*  wiflilng  only  to  appear  what  he  ought  detcrmi- 
**  nately  to  be,  he  will  yet  become  more  vain, 
*'  and  will  court  the  praife  of  men,  not  by  words 
**  and  deeds  alone,  but  by  alTumcd  looks  and  coun- 
**  terfeited  forms  ?  Oughteft  thou  not  rather  to 
**  weaken  this  already  too  powerful  motive  for 
**  human  adtions,  and  to  Itrengthen  a  better  } 
*'  To  turn  the  eyes  inward,  to  teach  aclual  im- 
**  provement  and  filent  innocence,  inftead  of  indu- 
"cinghimto  reafon  on  the  outward  fair  exprcf- 
**  fions  of  goodnefs,  or  the  hateful  ones  of  wic- 
"  kednefsr" 

This  is  a  heavy  accufation,  and  with  great  ap- 
pearance of  truth.  Yet  how  eafy  is  defence  to 
me,  and  how  pleafant,  w^hen  my  opponent  accu- 
fes  me  from  motives  of  philanthropy,  and  not  of 
fplenetic  difpute  r  The  charge  is  twofold,  Cen- 
forioufnefs  and  vanity.  I  will  anfwer  thefe  charges 
feparately  ;~  and  now  proceed  to  reply  to  the  lirft 
objedlion. 

I  teach  no  black  art ;  no  noftrum,  the  fecret 
of  which  I  might  have  concealed,  which  is  athou- 
fand  times  injurious  for  once  that  it  is  profitable, 
the  difcovery  of  which  is  therefore  fo  difficult. 
I  do  but  teach  a  fcience,  the  moil  general,  the 
moft  palpable,  w^ith  which  all  men  are  acquaint- 
ed, and  ilate  my  feelings,  obfervations,  and  their 
confequences. 

It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  very 
purport  of  outward  expreilion  is  to  teach  what 
palTes  in  the  mind,  and  that  to  deprive  man  of  this 
fource  of  knov.  ledge  were  to  reduce  him  to  utter 
ignorance;  that  every  man  is  born  with  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  phyliognomonical  fen  fay  on,  as  cer- 
tainly as  that  every  man,  who  is  not  deformed,  is 
bovn  with  twa  eyes :,  that   all  men,,  in  their  in- 
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tercourfe  with  each  other,  form  phyfiognom'onicai 
decifion^,  according  as  their  judgment  is  more  or 
lefs  clear  ;  that  it  is  well  known,  though  phy- 
fiognomy  were  never  to  be  reduced  to  a  Ic ience, 
moll  men,  in  proportion  as  they  have  mingled 
with  the  world,  derive  foine  profit  from  their 
knowledge  of  mankind,  even  at  the  firll  glance, 
and  that  the  fame  efFe^ls  were  produced  long 
before  this  queilion  was  in  agitation.  Whether, 
therefore,  to  teach  men  to  decide  with  more  per- 
fpicuity  and  certainty,  initead  of  confufedly  ;  to 
judge  clearly  wiih  refined  fenfations,  inllead  of 
rudely  and  erroncoufly  with  fenfations  more  grofs  ; 
and,  inftead  of  fufFering  them  to  wander  in  the 
dark,  and  venture  abortive  and  injurious  judgments, 
to  learn  them  by  phyfiognomonical  experiments, 
by  the  rules  of  prudence  and  caution,  and  the  fu- 
blime  voice  of  philanthropy,.to  miflruft,  to  be  diffi- 
dent, and  flow  to  pronounce,  w^here  they  imagine 
they  difcover  evil  ;  whether  this,  I  fay,  can  be  in- 
jurious,  I   leave  the  world  to  determ.ine. 

1  think  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  very  few 
perfons  will,  in  confequence  of  this  work,  begin 
to  judge  ill  of  others,  who  had  not  before  been 
guilty  of  the  practice. 

The  fecond  objection  to  phyfrognomy  is,  that 
*'  it  renders  men  vain,  and  teaches  them  to  alfume 
*<  a  plaiifible  appearance."  The  men  thoy 
woiildit  reform  are  not  children,  w^ho  are  good, 
and  know  that  they  are  fo  ;  but  men  who  muff, 
from  experience,  learn  to  diilinguifli  between 
good  and  evil  ;  men  who,  to  become  perfeft, 
mufl  necelfarily  be  taught  their  own  various,  and 
confequently  their  own  beneficent  qualities.  Let, 
therefore,  the  de fire  of  obtaining  approbation  from 
the  good  ad  in  concert  with  the  impulfe  to  good- 
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nefs.  Let  this  be  tlie  ladder  ;  or,  if  you  plcafe, 
the  crutch  to  iupport  toiteiing  virtue.  Sutler  men 
to  feel  that  dod  has  ever  branded  vice  with  defor- 
mity, and  adorned  virtue  with  inimitable  beauty. 
Allow  man  to  rejoice  when  he  perceives  that  hi-s 
countenance  improves,  in  propv)rtion  as  his  heart 
is  ennobled,  inform  him  only,  that  to  be  good 
from  vain  motives  is  not  actual  good,  but  vanity  ; 
that  the  ornaments  of  vanity  will  ever  be  inferio-r 
and  ignoble,  and  that  the  dignified  mien  of  virtue 
never  can  be  truly  attained,  but  by  the  actual  pof- 
feliion  of  virtue,  unfullied  by  the  leven  of  vanity. 

Let  me  now  fay  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  Eaf^ 
and  DiffictiU'ies  attending  the  ftudy  of  phyfiogno- 
my.  To  learn  the  lovveH:,  the  leaft  difficult  of 
fcicnces-,  at  hrft  appears  an  arduous  undertaking, 
when  taught  by  words  or  books,  and^  not  reduced 
to  adlual  pra£lice.  Wiiat  numerous  dangers  and 
ditliculties  might  be  ftarted  againft  all  the  daily 
enterprizes  of  m.en,  were  it  not  undeniable  that 
they  are  performed  with  facility  !  How  might  not 
the  pollibility  of  making  a  watch,  and  dill  more  a 
watch  worn  in  a  ring,  or  of  failing  over  the  vafl 
ocean,  and  of  numberlefs  other  arts  and  inven- 
tions, be  difputed,  did  we  not  behold  them  con-- 
Itantly  pradifed!  How  many  arguments  might 
be  urged  againft  the  pradice  of  phyfic  !  and^, 
though  fome  of  ihembe  unanfwerable,.  hoiv  many 
are  the  reverfe ! 

It  is  not  jull  too  hailily  to  decide  on  the  pofTI- 
ble  eafe  orditficulty  of  any  fubjecf,  which  we  have 
not  yet  examiined.  The  fmiplcil  may  abound 
with  difficulties  to  him  who  has  not  made  fre- 
quent experiments,  and  by  frequent  experiments 
the  moil  difficult  may  become  ealy. 

Whoever 
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Whoever  pofTefles  the  flighted:  capacity  for,  and 
has  once  acquired  the  habit  of,  obfervatlon  and 
comparifon,  fhould  he  fee  himfelf  daily  and  in- 
ceflfantly  furrounded  by  hofts  of  difficulties,  yet  he 
will  certainly  be  able  to  make  a  progrefs.  There 
is  no  ftudy,  however  difficult,  which  may  not  be 
attained  by  perfeverance  and  refolution. 

We  have  men  conftantly  before  us.  In  the 
very  fmalleft  towns  there  is  a  continual  influx  and 
reflux  of  perfons,  of  various  and  oppofite  charac- 
ters ;  among  thefe,  many  are  known  to  us  with- 
out confulting  phyfiognomy,  and  that  they  are 
patient  or  choleric,  credulous  or  fufpicious,  wife 
or  foolifli,  of  moderate  or  weak  capacity,  we  are 
convinced  pafl:  contradidion.  Their  countenances 
are  as  widely  various  as  their  characters,  and  thefe 
variety  of  countenances  may  each  be  as  accurately 
drawn  as  their  varieties  of  character  may  be  defcri- 
bed. 

There  are  men,  with  whom  we  have  daily  In- 
tercourfe,  and  whofe  intereil  and  ours  are  con- 
iie6led.  Be  their  diffimulation  what  it  may,  paf- 
fion  will  frequently,  for  a  moment,  fnatch  ofl-'the 
maflc,  and  give  us  a  glance,  at  leafl:  a  fide  view> 
of  their  true  form. 

Has  nature  beflowed  on  men  the  eye  and  ear, 
and  yet  made  her  language  fo  difficult,  or  fo  en- 
tirely unmtelligible  ?  And  not  the  eye  and  ear 
alone,  but  feeling,  nerves,  internal  fenfations,  and 
yet  has  rendered  the  language  of  the  fuperficies  fa 
co^-ifufed,  fo  obfcure?  She  who  has  adapted  fo'und 
to  the  ear,  and  the  ear  to  found  ;  flie  who  has  cre- 
ated light  for  the  eye,  and  the  eye  for  light  ;  fhe 
who  has  taught  man,  (o  foon,  to  fpeak  and  to 
imderitand  fpeech  j  ihall  fhe  have  imparted  innu- 
merable 
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merable  traits  and  marks  of  fecret  Inclinations, 
powers,  and  paffions,  accompanied  by  perception, 
lenfation,  and  an  impulfe  to  interpret  them  to 
his  advantage  ;  and,  after  bellowing  fuch  ftrong 
incitements,  Ihall  Ihe  have  denied  him  the  poifibi- 
lity  of  quenching  this  his  thirlt  of  knowledge  ? 
She  who  has  given  him  penetration  to  difco- 
ver  fclences  lUll  more  profound,  though  of  much 
inferior  utility  ;  who  has  taught  him  to  trace  out 
the  paths,  and  meafure  the  curves  of  comets  ;  who 
has  put  a  telefcope  into  his  hand,  that  he  may  view 
the  fatellites  of  the  planets,  and  has  endowed  him 
with  the  capability  of  calculating  their  eclipfes 
through  revolving  ages  ;  fhall  fo  kind  a  mother 
have  denied  her  children  (her  truth-feeking  pupils, 
her  noble  philanthropic  offspring,  who  are  fo 
willing  to  admire  and  rejoice  in  the  majefty  of  the 
Moft  High,  viewing  man  his  mafter-piece)  the 
power  of  reading  the  ever  prefent,  ever  open  book 
of  the  human  countenance  ;  of  reading  man,  the 
mod  beautiful  of  all  her  works,  the  compendium 
of  all  things,  the  mirror  of  the  Deity  ? 

Awake,   view   man  in   all   his  infinite   forms. 
Look,  for  thou  mayeft  eternally  learn  ;   ihake  off 
thy  floth,  and  behold.     Meditate  on    its  impor- 
tance ;  take   refolution  to  thyfelf,  and  the   moft 
difficult  fliall  become  eafy. 

Let  me  now  mention  the  Difficulties  attending 
this  ftudy.  There  is  a  peculiar  circumftance  at- 
tending the  ftarting  of  difficulties.  There  are 
fome  who  poffefs  the  particular  gift  of  difcovering 
and  inventing  difficulties,  without  number  or  li- 
mits, on  the  moft  common  and  eafy  fubjeds.  I 
fhall  be  brief  on  the  innumerable  difficulties  of 
phyfiognomy  ;  becaufe  it  not  being  my  intention 
to  cite  them  all  in  this  place^  as  the  moft  impor- 
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tant'  wilt  occafionally  be  noticed  and  anfvvered  in' 
the  courfe  of  the  work.  I  have  an  aJdilional  mo- 
tive to  be  brief,  which  is^  that  moH:  of  thcfe  diffi- 
culties are  included  in  the  indefcribable  minutenefs 
of  innumerable  traits  of  character,  or  the  im- 
poflibility  of  feizing,  expreffing,  and  analyzing, 
certain  fenfations  and  obfervations. 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the 
finallefi:  fliades,  which  are  fcarcely  difcernible  to 
an  unexperienced  eye,  frequently  denote  total  op- 
pofition  of  charader.  How  wonderfully  may  the 
exprertion  of  countenance  and  character  be  alte- 
red by  a  fmall  inflexion  or  diminifhing,  lengthen- 
ing or  fharpening,  even  though  but  of  a  hair's 
breadth  ! 

How  difficult,   how   impoffible,  muft  this  va- 
riety of  the  fame  countenance,  even  in  thie  moft 
accurate  of  the  arts  of  imitation,  render  preciiTon  ! 
How  often  does  it  happen,  that  the  feat  of  cha- 
ra6ler  is  fo  hidden,  fb  enveloped,   fo  marked,  that* 
it  can  only  be  caught  in  certain,  and  perhaps  un- 
common pofitions  of  the  countenance,  which  will' 
again   be   changed,    and  the  figns  all   difappear, 
before   they   have  made  any   durable  impreliion  F; 
or,  fuppofing   the  impreffion   made,  thefe  diilin- 
guifhing  traits  may  be  fo  difficult  to  feize,  that  it 
ihall  be  impoffible  to. paint,  much  lefs  to  engrave, 
or  defer ibe  them  by  language. 

It  is  with  phyfiognomy  as  with  all  other  objects 
of  taile,  literal  or  figurative,  of  fenfe,  orof  fpirit. 
How  many  thoufand  accidents,  great  and  fmall, 
phyfical  and  moral*;  hovv^  many  fecret  incidents,. 
alterations,  paffiions ;  how  often  will  drefs,  pofi- 
tion,  light  and  fhadc,  aiKi  innumerable  discor- 
dant circumflances,  fhev/ the  countenance  fo  dif- 
advantageouilyj,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  betra}'> 

the. 
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the  phyfiognomlfl  into  a  falfe  judgment  on  the 
true  qualities  of  the  countenance  and  chara6ler  ! 
How  eaiily  may  thcfe  occafion  him  to  overlook 
the  eifential  traits  of  charafter,  and  form  his  judg-^ 
mcnt  on  what  is  wholly  accidental!  How  furpri- 
fmgly  may  the  fmall-pox,  during  life,  disfigure 
the  countenance  !  How  may  it  dellroy,  contufc,  or 
render  the  moit  decifive  traits  imperceptible  ! 

We  will  therefore  grant  the  oppofer  of  phyfi- 
ognomy  all  he  can  afk,  although  we  do  not  live 
without  hope,  that  many  of  the  difficulties  Ihaii  be 
refolved,  which,  at  firit,  appeared  to  the  reader 
and  to  the  author  inexplicable.* 

It  is  highly  incumbent  upon  me,  that  I  fhould 
not  lead  my  readers  to  exp. cl  more  from  me  than 
I  am  able  to  perform.  Whoever  publilhes  a  con- 
fiderable  work  on  phyfiognomy,  gives  his  readers 
apparently  to  underftand,  that  he  is  much  better 
acquainted  with  the  fubjed  than  any  of  his  co- 
temporaries.  Should  an  error  efcapc  him,  heex- 
pofes  himfelf  to  the  fevereft  ridicule  ;  he  is  con- 
temned, at  lead:  by  thofe  v/ho  do  not  read  him,, 
for  pretenfions  which,  probably,  they  fuppofe  him 
to  make,  but  which,  in  reality,  he  does  not  make. 

The  God  of  truth,  and  all  who  know  me,  will 
bear  teftimony,  that  from  my  whole  foul  I  de- 
fpife  deceit,  as  I  do  all  filly  claims  to  fuperior  wif- 
dom  and  infallibility,  which  fo  many  writers,  by  a 
thoufand  artifices,  endeavour  to  make  their  rea- 
ders  imagine  they  polfefs. 

Firll,  therefore,  I  declare,  what  I  have  uniformly 
declared  on  all  occafions,  although  the  perfons 
who  Ipeak  of  me  and  my  works  endeavour  to  con- 

•  The  following  lines,  to  the  end  (  f  the  In»^rodaCtior>, 
coutuia  M.  -Lava'.ci'ii  own  remarks. 011  hiiafv;lf. 

ceal 
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ceal  it  from  themfelves  and  others,  that  I  un- 
derftand  but  little  of  phyfiognomy  ;  that  I  have 
been,  and  continue  daily  to  be,  miftaken  in  my 
judgment  ;  but  thefe  errors  are  the  moft  natural 
and  mod  certain  means  of  corre^ling,  confirm- 
ing, and  extending  my  knowledge. 

It  will  probably  not  be  difagreeable  to  many 
of  my  readers  to  be  informed,  in  part,  of  the 
progrefs  of  my  mind  in  this  lludy. 

Before  I  reached  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  my 
age,  there  was  nothing  I  fhould  have  fuppof.d 
more  improbable,  than  that  I  fhould  make  the 
fmalleft  inquiries  concerning,  much  lefs  that  I 
Ihould  write  a  book  on,  phyfiognomy.  I  was 
neither  inclined  to  read  nor  make  the  flighteft  ob- 
fervations  on  the  fubje6i.  The  extreme  fenfibi- 
lity  of  my  nerves  occafioned  me,  however,  to  feel 
certain  emotions  at  beholding  certain  countenan- 
ces. I  fometimes  inftin6lively  formed  a  judgment, 
according  to  thefe  firfi:  im.preffions,  and  v/as  laugh- 
ed at,  afhamed,  and  became  cautious.  Years  paifed 
away  before  I  again  dared,  impelled  by  fmiilar 
impreflions,  to  venture  fimilar  opinions.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  occafionally  fketched  the  countenance 
of  a  friend,  whom  by  chance  I  had  lately  been 
obferving.  I  had,  from  my  earlieft  youth,  a  pro- 
penfity  to  drawing,  and  efpecially  to  drawing  of 
portraits,  although  I  had  but  little  genius  or  per- 
feverance.  By  this  practice,  my  latent  feelings 
began  partly  to  unfold  themfelves.  The  various 
proportions,  fimilitudes,  and  varieties,  of  the  hu- 
man countenance,  became  more  apparent.  It 
has  happened  that,  on  two  fucceilive  days,  I  havei*. 
drawn  two  faces,  the  features  of  which  had  a  re- 
markable refemblance.  This  awakened  my  at- 
tention J  and  my  aftonifhment  increafed  when   I 

received 
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received  certain  proofs,  tliat  thefe  perfons  were  as 
fimilar  in  character  as  in  feature. 

I  was  afterwards  induced,  by  M.  Zimmer- 
mann,  phyfician  to  the  Court  of  Hanover,  to 
write  my  thoughts  on  this  fubje£l.  I  met  with 
many  opponents,  and  this  oppofition  obliged  me 
to  make  deeper  and  more  labori  us  rcfearclies,  till 
at  length  the  prcfcnt  work  on  phyfiognomy  was 
produced. 

Here  I  mufl  repeat  the  full  convi6lion  I  feel, 
tliat  my  whole  life  would  be  infufficient  to  form 
any  approach  towards  a  perfect  and  confillent 
whole.  It  is  a  field  too  vait  for  me  lingly  to  till. 
I  fliall  find  various  opportunities  of  confelling  my 
deficiency  in  various  branches  of  fcience,  without 
which  it  is  impollible  to  ftudy  phyfiognomy  with 
that  firmnefs  and  certainty  which  are  requifite.  I 
fhall  conclude  by  declaring,  with  unreferved  can- 
dour, and  wholly  committing  myfelf  to  the  rea- 
der, who  is  the  friend  of  truth. 

That  I  have  heard,  from  the  weakeft  men,  re- 
marks on  the  human  countenance  more  acute 
than  thofe  I  had  made  ;  remarks  which  made 
mine  appear  trtfling. 

That  I  believe,  were  various  other  people  to 
fketch  countenances,  and  write  their  obfcrvations, 
thofe  I  have  hitherto  made  would  foon  become  of 
little  importance. 

That  I  daily  meet  a  hundred  faces,  concerning 
which  I  am  unable  to  pronounce  any  certain  opi- 
nion. 

.  That  no  man  has  any  thing  to  fear  from  my 
infpedlion,  as  it  is  my  endeavour  to  find  good  in 
man,  nor  are  there  any  men  in  whom  good  is  not 
to  be  found. 

That 
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That  fince  I  have  begun  thus  to  obferve  man- 
kind, my  philanthropy  is  not  diminilhed,  but  I 
will  venture  to  fay  increafed. 

And  that  now,  (January  1783)  after  ten  years 
daily  ftudy,  I  am  not  more  convinced  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  my  own  exigence,  than  of  the  truth  of 
the  fcienceof  phyfiognomy  ;  or  than  that  this  truth 
may  be  demonllrated.  And  that  I  hold  him  to  be 
a  weak  and  funple  perfon  who  fliall  affirm,  that 
the  effe6ls  of  the  impreflions  made  upon  him  by 
all  polfible  human  countenances  are  equal. 


CHAP.     11. 

0/z  tke  Nalure  of  Afan^  which  is  the  Foundation  of 
the  Science  of  Pby'iognomy. — -Difjcrcnce  between. 
Phyfiognomy  and  Pathognomy» 

■]\  /I" AN  Is  the  mod:  perfect  of  all  earthly  crea- 
tures,  the  mod  imbued  with  the  principles 
©f  life.  Each  particle  of  matter  is  an  immeniity, 
each  leaf  a  world,  each  infecl  an  inexplicable 
compendium.  Who,  then,  .  fliall  enumerate  the 
gxadations  betv/een  infe£l  and  man  ?  In  him  all 
the  powers  of  nature  are  united.  He  is  the  ellence 
of  creation.  The  fun  of  earth,  he  is  the  earth's 
lord  j  the  fummary  and  central  point  of  all  exig- 
ence, of  all  powers,  and  of  all  life,  on  that  earth 
which  he  inhabits.  ^"^ 

There  are  no  organized  beings,  with  which  we 

-are  acquainted,  man  alone  excepted^  in  which  are 

fo  wonderfully  united  thefe  different  kinds  of  life, 

the 
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the  animal,  the  Intclle^lual,  and  the  moral.  Each 
of  thcfc  lives  is  the  compendium  of  various  fa- 
cuhies,  moft  wonderfully  compounded  and  harmo- 
nize/1. 

To  know,  to  defire,  to  a6l ;  or  accurately  to 
obfcrve  and  meditate,  to  perceive  and  to  vvilli,  to 
polfcfs  the  power  of  motion  and  refillance.  Thefe 
con-ibined  conftitute  man  an  animal,  intelledlual, 
and  moral  being. 

Endowed  with  thefe  faculties,  and  with  this 
triple  life,  man  is  in  himfelf  the  moft  worthy  fub- 
je£l  of  obfervation,  as  he  likewife  is  himfelf  the 
moll  worthy  obferver.  In  him  each  fpecies  of  life 
is  confpicuous  ;  yet  never  can  his  properties  be 
wholly  known,  except  by  the  aid  of  his  external 
form,  his  body,  his  fuperficies.  How  fpiritu^], 
how  incorporeal  foever  his  internal  elfence  may 
be,  flili  is  he  only  vitible  and  conceivable  from 
the  harmony  of  his  conilituent  parts.  From  thefe 
he  is  infeparable.  He  cxifts  and  moves  in  the  body 
he  inhabits,  as  in  his  element.  This  threefold 
life,  wliich  man  cannot  be  denied  to  poHTefs,  ne- 
celTarily  firll  becomes  the  Tubjecl  of  difquili*ion 
and  refcarch,  as  it  prefents  itfelf  in  the  iorm  of 
body,  and  in  fuch  of  his  faculties  as  are  apparent 
to  fenfe. 

By  fuch  external  appearances  as  affe>^  the  fenfcs, 
all  things  are  characterifcd  ;  they  are  the  founda- 
tions of  all  human  knowledge.  IVlan  mud  wander 
in  the  darked  ignorance,  equally  with  refpe6l  to 
himfelf  and  the  objeiSls  t.ha4  furround  him,  did  he 
not  become  acquainted  v\iflf  their  properties  and 
powers  by  the  aid.of  thcir^xternals  ^  and  had  not 
each  objeCl  a  character  peculiar  to  its  liature  and 
effence,  wliich  acquaints  us  with  what  it  is,  and 
enables  us  to  diilinguiih  it  from  what  it  is  not. 

We 
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We  furvey  all  bodies  that  appear  to  fight  under  a 
certain  form  and  fuperficies  ;  we  behold  thofe  out- 
lines traced  which  are  the  refult  of  their  organiza- 
tion. I  hope  I  (hall  be  pardoned  the  repetition  of 
common-place  truths,  fince  on  thefe  are  built  the 
fcience  of  phyfiognomy,  or  the  proper  ftudy  of 
man. 

The  organization  of  man  peculiarly  diftinguiflies 
him  from  all  other  earthly  beings  ;  and  his  phyfi- 
ognomy, that  is  to  fay,  his  fuperficies  and  outlines 
of  this  organization,   fhew  him  to  be  infinitely  fu- 
perior  to  all  thofe  vifible  beings  by  which  he  is  fur- 
rounded.     We  are  unacquainted  with  any  form 
equally  noble,  equally  majeftic,  with  that  of  man, 
and  in  which   fo  many  kinds    of  life,    fo    many 
powers,  fo   many  virtues  of  action    and    motion, 
unite,  as  in  a  central  point.  With  firm  ftep  he  ad- 
vances   over  the  earth's  furface,   and    with    ere£t 
body  raifes  his  head  to  heaven.     He  looks  forward 
to  infinitude  ;   he  a6ls  with    facility  and  fwi-ftnefs 
inconceivable,    and  his  motions  are  the  mod  im- 
mediate and  the  molt  varied       By  whom  may  their 
varieties  be  enumerated  ?  He  can  at  once  both  fuf- 
fer  and    perform    infinitely  more  than  any  other 
creature.      He    unites    flexibility    and    fortitude, 
ftrength  and  dexterity,  a^livity  and  refl.     Of  all 
creatures  he  can  the  fooneft  yield,  and  the  longeft 
refifi:.     None  refemble  him  in  the  variety  and  har- 
mony of  his  powers.     His  faculties,  like  his  form, 
are  peculiar  to  himfelf. 

The  make  and  proportion  of  man,  his  fuperior 
height,  capable  of  fo  many  changes,  and  fuch  va- 
riety of  motion,  prove  to  the  unprejudiced  obferver 
his  fuperior  eminent  ftrength,  and  aftoniOiIng  fa- 
cility of  adion.  The  high  excellence,  and  phy- 
fiological  unity  of  human  nature  are  vifible  at  the 
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fiift  glance.  The  head,  efpecially  the  face,  and  the 
formation  of  the  firm  parts  compared  to  the  firm 
parts  of  other  animals,  convince  the  accurate  ob- 
server, who  is  capable  of  invefligating  truth,  of  the 
greatnefs  and  fupcriority  of  his  intellectual  quali- 
ties. Tlie  eye,  the  look,  tlie  cheek,  the  mouth, 
the  forehead,  whether  confidcred  in  a  ftate  of  entire 
red,  or  during  their  innumerable  varieties  of  mo- 
tion, in  fine,  Avhatever  is  uuvlerftood  by  phyfiog- 
nomy,  are  the  moil  exprelTive,  the  moll  convincing 
picture  of  interior  fcnfation,  defires,  paifions,  will, 
and  of  all  thofe  properties  which  fo  much  exalt  mo- 
Fal  above  animal  life. 

Though  the  phyfiological,  intelleClual,  and  mo- 
ral life  of  man,  with  all  their  fubordinate  powers, 
and  their  conftituent  parts,  fo  eminently  unite  in 
one  being;  though  thefe  three  kinds  of  life  do 
not,  like  three  diftinCt  families,  refide  in  feparate 
parts  or  ftories  of  the  body,  but  co-exilt  in  one 
point,  and  by  their  combination  form  one  whole, 
yet  it  is  plain,  that  each  of  thefe  powers  of  life 
has  its  peculiar  ftation,  where  it  more  efpecially 
unfolds  itfelf  and  a6ls. 

It  cannot  be  a  moment  doubted,  that,  thoue;h 
phyfiological  or  animal  life  difplays  itfelf  through 
all  the  body,  and  efpecially  through  all  the  animal 
parts,  yet  it  aCls  more  confpicuouI]y  in  the  arm, 
from  the  fhoulder  to  the  ends  of  the  finders. 

O 

It  is  not  lefs  evident,  that  intelledual  life,  or 
the  power  of  the  underftanding  and  the  mind, 
make  themfelves  moil:  apparent  in  the  circumfe- 
rence and  form  of  the  folid  parts  of  the  head, 
efpecially  the  forehead  ;  though  they  will  difcover 
themfelves,  to  an  attentive  and  accurate  eye,  in 
every  part  and  point  of  the  human  body,  by  the 
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congeniality  and  harmony  of  the  various  parts.  Is 
there  any  occalion  to  prove.,  that  the  power  of 
thiii^-^ing  refides  neither  in  the  foot,  in  the  hand, 
iior  i?i  the.  back,  but  in  the  head  and  in  its  .internal 
parts? 

The  moral  life  of  man  particularly  reveals  itfelf 
in  the  lines,  marks,  and  tranfitions  of  the  coun- 
tenance. His  moral  powers  and  deiires,  his  irri- 
tability, fympathy,  and  antipathy  ;  his  facility  of 
attracting  or  , repelling  the  ohjedls  that  furround 
him  :  thefe  are  are  all  fummed  up  in,"  and  paint- 
ed upon,  his  countenance  when  at  reft.  When 
any  paflion  is  called  into  a£lion,  fuch  pailion  is  de- 
pldled  by  the  motion  of  the  mufcles,  and  thefe  mo- 
tions are  accompanied  by  a  llrong  palpitation  of 
the  heart.  If  the  countenance  be  tranquil,  it  al- 
ways denotes  tranquillity  in  the  region  of  the  heart 
and  breaft. 

This  threefold  life  of  man,  fo  intimately  woven 
through  his  frame,  is  (till  capable  of  being  fludied 
in  its  different  appropriate  parts  ;  and,  did  we  live 
in  a  lefs  depraved  world,  we  fliould  fmd.fufficient 
data  for  the  fcience  of  phyfiognomy. 

The  animal  life,  the  lowell  and  mod  earthly, 
would  difcover  itfelf  from  the  rim  of  the  belly  to 
the  organs  of  generation,  which  would  become  its 
central  or  focal  point.  The  middle  or  moral  life 
Avould  be  feated  in  the  breaft,  and  the  heart  would 
•be  its  central  point.  The  intellciSlual  life,  which 
of  the  three  is  fupreme,  would  refide  in  the  head, 
and  have  the  eye  for  its  center.  If  we  take  the 
.countenance  as  the  reprefentative  and  epitome  of 
the  three  divifions,  then  will  the  forehead  to  the 
eyebrows  be  the  mirror  or  image  of  the  underftan- 
ding ;  the  nofe  and  cheeks  the  image  of  the  moral 
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or  fcnfitlvclife  :  and  ihc  m(")iith  and  chin  theiniaire 
of  the  animal  life  ;  while  the  eyes  will  be  to  the 
who^e  as  its  funimary  and  center. 

Every  thing  we  have  hitherto  advanced  is  fo 
c4ear,  fo  well  known,  founiverfal,  that  we  Ihould 
blufli  to  infill  upon  fuch  common-place  tnitlis, 
v.ere  they  not,  hrlt,  the  foundation  on  which  we 
inull  build  all  we  have  to  propofe  ;  and,  again,  had 
not  thefe  truths  [can  it  be  believed  by  futurity?)  in 
this  our  age  been  fo  many  thoufand  times  miltaken 
and  conteited  with  the  moll  inconceivable  affcdla- 
tion. 

The  fcicnce  of  phyfiognomy,  whether  under- 
ftood  in  the  moft  enlarged  or  mod  confined  fenfe, 
indubitably  depends  on  thefe  general  and  incon- 
trovertible principle^  ;  yet,  incontrovertible  as 
t;hey  are,  they  have  not  been  without  their  oppo- 
Rcnts.  Men  pretend  to  doubt  of  tjie  molt  llriking, 
the  moH:  convincing,  the  mod  felf-evident  truths  ; 
though,  were  thefe  deftroyed,  neither  truth  nor 
knowledge  would  remain.  They  do  not  profefs 
to  doubt  cojiccrning  the  phyfiognomy  of  other  na- 
tural objecls,  yet  do  they  doubt  the  phyfujgnomy 
of  human  nature :  the  firll  objecl,  the  molt  worthy 
of  contemplation,  and  the  moft  animated  the 
realms  of  nature  contain. 

We  have  already  hinted  to  our  readers,  that  they 
are  to  expect  only  fragments  on  phyfiognomy  from 
us,  and  not  a  perfect  fyftem.  However,  what 
has  been  faid  may  ferve  as  a  fketch  for  fuch  a 
fyftem.  We  fiiall  conclude  this  chapter  with  fliew- 
ing  the  difference  haiwctn  Phyfiognomy  2.x\^  Pathog- 
Viomy. 

Phyfiognomy  is  the  fcience  or  knowledge  of 
the  correfpondence  between  the  external  and  in- 
ternal man,  the  vifible  fuperficies  and  the  inviuble 
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contents.  Phyfiognomy,  oppofed  to  pathognomy, 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  iigus  of  the  powers  and 
inclinations  of  men — Pathognomy  is  the  know- 
ledge of  the  figns  of  the  paffions.  Phyfiognomy 
therefore  teaches  the  knowledge  of  chara^er  at 
reft,  and  pathognomy  of  character  in  m.otion. 
Charader  at  reft  is  taught  by  the  form  of  the 
folid  and  the  appearance  of  the  moveable  parts 
while  at  reft.  Chara6ler  impaflioned  is  manifefted 
by  the  moveable  parts  in  motion. 

Phyfiognomy  may  be  compared  to  the  fum  to- 
tal of  the  mind ;  pathognomy  to  the  intereft 
which  is  the  produ6l  of  this  fum  total.  The 
former  ftiews  what  man  is  in  general,  the  latter 
w^hat  he  becomes  at  particular  moments  ;  or,  the 
one  what  he  might  be,  the  other  what  he  is.  The 
lirft  is  the  root  and  ftem  of  the  fecond,  the  foil  in 
which  it  is  planted.  Whoever  believes  the  latter, 
and  not  the  former,  believes  in  fruit  without  a 
tree,  in  corn  without  land. 


CHAP.     III. 

Signs  of  bodily  Strength  and  FFcaknefs, — Of  Health 

and  Sicknefs. 

'T^HAT  human  body  is  called  ftrong  which  can 
-*-  eafily  alter  other  bodies,  without  being  eaftly 
altered  itfelf.  The  more  immediate  it  can  a6t, 
and  the  lefs  immediately  it  can  be  a£led  upon, 
the  greater  is  its  ftrength  ;  and  the  weaker,  the 
lefs  it  can  a(9:,  or  withftand  the  a6tion  of  the 
others.     There  is  a  tranquil  ilrength,  the  eftence 
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of  which  Is  immobility  ;  and  there  is  an  a6live 
ftrcngth,  the  eirence  of  which  is  motion.  The 
one  has  motion,  the  other  {lability,  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree.  There  is  the  ftrenglh  of  the 
rock,  and  the  elafticity  of  the  fpring. 

There  is  the  Herculean  ftrength,  lefs  firm, 
fmewy,  large ;  lefs  fet,  lefs  rocky,  who  yet, 
when  roufed,  when  oppofed  in  their  activity,  will 
meet  oppreffion  with  fo  much  ftrength,  will  refift 
weight  with  fuch  elartic  force,  as  fcarcely  to  be 
equalled  by  the  mod  mufcular  ilrength. 

The  elephant  has  native,  bony  llrength.  Ir- 
ritated or  not,  he  bears  prodigious  burthens,  and 
crufhes  all  on  which  he  treads.  An  irritated 
wafp  has  ftrength  of  a  totally  diiferent  kind  ;  but 
both  have  compadlnefs  for  their  foundation,  and 
efpecially  the  firmnefs  of  conftrudion.  All  po- 
Toiity  deftroys  ftrength. 

The  ftrength,  like  the  imderftanding,  of  a  man, 
is  difcovered  by  its  being  more  or  lefs  compact.' 
The  elafticity  of  a  body  has  figns  fo  remarkable, 
that  they  will  not  permit  us  to  confound  fuch 
body  vtith  one  that  is  not  elaftic.  How  manifeft 
are  the  varieties  of  ftrength  between  the  foot  of 
an  elephant  and  a  ftag,  a  wafp  and  a  fly  ! 

Tranquil,  firm  ftrength,  is  Ihown  in  the  pro- 
portions of  the  form,  which  ought  rather  to  be 
Ihort  than  long.  In  the  thick  neck,  the  broad 
ihoulders,  and  the  countenance,  which,  in  a  ftate 
of  health,  is  rather  bony  than  flelhy.  In  the 
fhort,  compact,  and  knotty  forehead  ;  and  efpe- 
cially when  \\\^fitiusj-r  on  tales  are  vifible,  but  not 
too  far  projeding  ;  flat  in  the  middle,  or  fuddenly 
indented,  but  not  in  fmooth  cavities.  In  hori- 
zontal eyebrows,  fituated  near  the  eve.  Deep, 
eyes,  and  ftedfaft  look.      In  the  broad,  firm  nofe, 
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bony  near  the  forehead,  efpeclally  in  Its  ilra'fght, 
angular  outlines.  In  Ihort,  thick,  curly  hair  of 
the  head,  and  beard,  as  well  as  broad  teeth, 
flanding  clofe  to  eacii  other.  In  compact  lips^ 
of  v/hich  the  under  rather  projects  than  retreats. 
In  the  itrong,  prominent,  broad  chin.  In  the 
llrong,  proje6ling  os  occ'ipkis.  In  the  bafe  voice, 
the  firm  ftep,  and  in  fetting  ftill. 

Elaitic  ftrength,  the  living  powder  of  irritability, 
mufl  be  difcovered  in  the  moment  of  a6lion,  and 
the  firm  figns  mufl  afterwards  be  abflraded,  when 
the  irritated  power  is  once  more  at  reft.  **  This 
'*  body  therefore,  which  at  reft  w'as  capable  of 
**  fo  little,  acted  and  refifted  fo  weakly,  can, 
*^  thus  irritated,  and  with  this  degree  of  tenfion, 
<<  become  thus  powerful."  We  fhall  find  on  in- 
quiry, that  this  ftrength,  awakened  by  irritation, 
generally  refides  in  thin,  tall,  but  not  very  tall, 
and  bony,  rather  than  mufcular  bodies  ;  in  bodies 
of  dark  or  pale  complexions  ;  of  rapid  motion, 
joined  with  a  certain  kind  of  ftiffnefs  ;  of  hafty 
and  firm,  w^alk  ;  of  fixed  penetrating  look  ;  and 
Avith  open  lips,  but  eafily  and  accurately  to  be 
clofed. 

Signs  of  v/eaknefs  are,  difproporiionate  length 
of  body  ;  much  flefti  ;  little  bone  ;  extenfion  ;  a 
tottering  frame  ;  a  loofe  (kin  ;  round,  obtufe,  and 
particularly,  hollow  outlines  of  the  forehead  and 
nofe  ;  fmallnefs  of  nofe  and  chin  ;  little  noftrils, 
the  retreating  chin  ;  long,  cylindrical  neck  ;  the 
walk  very  hafty,  or  languid,  without  firmnefs  of 
ftep  ;  the  timiid  afped  ;  clofing  eye-lids  ;  open 
mouth  ;  long  teeth  ;  the  jaw-bone  long  but  bent 
towards  the  ear  ;  whitenefs  of  complexion  ;  teeth 
inclined  to  be  yellow  or  green  ;  fair,  long,  and 
tender  hair;  Ihrill  voice. 

I  now 
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I  now  come  to  treat  of  Medicinal  Senielotics, 
or  the  figns  of  Health  and  S'lcknefs. — Not  I,  but 
an  experienced  phyfician  ought  to  write  on  the 
phynognomonical  and  pathognomonical  lemeioiica 
of  health  and  fickncfs,  and  defcribe  the  phyliolo- 
gical  charader  of  the  body,  and  its  propenfities 
to  this  or  that  difordcr.  I  am  beyond  dcfcription 
ignorant  with  refpecl  to  the  nature  of  diforders 
and  their  figns  ;  ftill  may  I,  in  confeqnence  of 
the  few  obfervations  I  have  made,  declare,  with 
fome  certainty,  by  repeatedly  examining  the  firm 
parts  and  outlines  of  the  bodies  and  countenances 
of  the  fick,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  predial  what 
are  the  difeafes  to  which  the  man  in  health  is 
moft  liable. 

Of  what  infinite  importance  would  fuch  phy- 
fiognomonical  femeiotics,  or  prognoflics  of  pof- 
fible  or  probable  diforders  be,  founded  on  the  na- 
ture and  form  of  the  body  !  How  efiential  were 
it,  could  the  phyfician  fay  to  the  healthy,  **  You 
**  naturally  have,  fome  time  in  your  life,  to  cx- 
**  pe6l  this  or  that  diforder.  Take  the  neceilary 
**  precautions  againfi:  fuch  or  fuch  a  difeafe.  The 
*'  virus  of  the  fmail-pox  flumbers  in  your  body, 
**  and  may  thus  or  thus  be  put  in  motion.  Thus 
*'  the  hedlic,  thus  the  intermittent,  and  thus  the 
*^  putrid  fever."  Oh  !  how  v/orthy,  Zimmer- 
niann,   would  fuch  a  fubjedl  be  of  thee  ! 

Whoever  fiiall  read  this  author's  w^orks,  on  ex- 
perience, will  fee  ho\v  charafteriflically  he  de- 
fer ibes  various  difeafes  which  orii^-inate  in  the 
pailions.  Some  quotations  from  this  work,  which 
will  juftify  my  will',  and  contain  the  moft  va- 
luable femeiotical  remarks,  cannot  be  unaccepta- 
ble to  the  reader. 
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**  The  obferving  mind  examines  the  phyfiog- 
**  nomy  of  the  fick,  the  figns  of  which  extend 
'<  over  the  whole  body  :  but  the  progrefs  and 
"  change  of  the  difeafe  is  principally  to  be  found 
*'  in  the  countenance  and  its  parts.  Sometimes 
*'  the  patient  carries  the  m.arks  of  his  difeafe^ 
**  In  burning,  bilious,  and  hedic  fevers;  in  the 
*^  chlorofis  ;  the  common  and  black  jaundice  ;  in 
"  worm  cafes." — I,  who  know  fo  little  of  phyfic^ 
have  feveral  times  difcovered  the  difeafe  of  the 
tape- worm  in  the  countenance. 

*'  In  the  furor  uterinus,  the  leaft  obfervant  can 
read  the  difeafe.  The  more  the  countenance 
is  changed,  in  burning  fevers,  the  greater  is  the 
danger.  A  man,  whofe  natural  afpe6l  is  mild 
and  calm,  but  who  ftares  at  me,  with  a  florid 
complexion,  and  wildnefs  in  his  eyes,  prog- 
nofticates  an  approaching  delirium.  I  have 
likewife  feen  a  look  indefcribably  wild,  ac- 
companied by  palenefs,  when  nature,  in  an  In- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  was  coming  to  a  crifis, 
and  the  patient  was  becoming  exceffively  cold 
and  frantic.  The  countenance  relaxed,  the 
lips  pale  and  hanging,  in  burning  fevers,  are 
bad  fymptoms,  as  they  denote  great  debility  • 
and,  if  the  change  and  decay  of  the  counte- 
nance be  fudden,  the  danger  is  great.  When 
the  nofe  is  pointed,  the  face  of  a  bad  colour, 
and  the  lips  livid,  inflammation  has  produced 
gangrene. 

*'  There  is  frequently  fomething  dangerous  to 
be  obferved  in  the  countenance,  which  cannot 
be  known  from  other  fymptoms,  and  which  is 
very  fignificant.  Much  is  to  be  obferved  in  the 
eyes.     Boerhaave  examined  the  eyes  of  the  pa- 
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<  tlent  with  a  magnifying  glafs,  that  he   might 

*  fee   if    the    blood    entered   the    fmaller    veflels. 
*■  Hippocrates  held,    tliat  the   avoiding  of  light, 

*  involuntary  tears,   fquinting,  one  eye  lefs  than 

*  the  other,  the  white  of  the  eye  intiamcd,   the 

*  fmall    veins    inclined  to  be   black,    too   much 

*  fwelled,  or  too  much  funken,   were   each   and 
'  all  bad  fymptoms. 

**  The   motion  of  the  patient,  and  his  pofition 

*  in  bed,  ought  likewifetobe  enumerated  among 

*  the  particular  fymptoms  of  difeafe.     The  hand 

*  carried  to  the  forehead,  waved,  or  groping  in 

*  in  the  air,   fcratching  on  the  wall,  and  pulling 

*  up   the  bed  clothes,    are   of   this    kind.     The 

*  pofition    in    bed    is  a  very  fignificant    fign    of 

*  the  interna]  fituation  of  the  patient,  and  there- 

*  fore  deferves  every  attention.     The  more  un- 

*  ufual   the  pofition  is,   in   any  inflammatory  dif- 

*  cafe,  the  more  certainly  may  we  conclude  that 

*  the  anguiOi  is  great,  and  confequently  the  dan- 

*  ger.     Hippocrates  has  defcribed  the  pofition  of 

*  the    fick,    in    fuch    cafes,     with   accuracy  that 

*■  leaves  nothing  to  be  defired.     The  beft  pofition- 

*  in  ficknefs  is  the  ufual  pofition  in  health." 

I  fliall  add  fome  other  remarks  from  this  phy-' 
fician  and  phyfiognomifl:,  whofe  abilities  are  fu- 
perior  to  envy,  ignorance,  and  quackery,  **  Swift 
**  was  lean  while  he  was  the  prey  of  ambition, 
**  chagrin,  and  ill-temper  ;  but,  after  the  lofs  of 
"  his  underflanding,  he  became  fat."  His  de- 
fcrlptlon  of  envy,  and  its  efFe6ls  on  the  body,  are 
incomparable.  '*  The  effects  of  envy  are  vifible, 
**  even  in  children.  They  become  thin,  and 
**  eafily  fail  into  confumptions.  Envy  takes 
**  away  the  appetite  and  lleep,  and  caufes  feverifh 
**  motion  \  it  produces  gloom,  Ihortnefs  of  breath, 
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'  impatience,  reftleffnefs,  and  a  narrow  chefl.  The 

*  good  name  of  others,  on  which  it  feeks  to  avenge 
'  itfelf  by  flander,   and  feigned  but  not  real  con- 

*  tempt,    hangs   like  the   fword  fufpended   by  a 

*  hair  over  trie  head  of  Envy,  that  continually 
'  wifhes  to  torture  others,  and  is  itfelf  continu- 
'  ally  on  the  rack.     The  laughing  limpleton  be- 

*  comes   dillurbed  as  foon  as  Envy,  that  word  of 

*  fiends,  takes  poifeihon  of  him,  and  he  perceives, 

*  that    he    vainly    labours  to   debafe    that    merit 

*  which  he  cannot  rival.  His  eyes  roll,  he  knits 
'  his  forehead,  he  becomes  morofe,  peevilh,  and 

*  hangs  his  lips.     There  is,   it  is  true,  a  kind  of 

*  envy  that  arrives  at  old  age.  Envy  in  her  dark 
'  cave,  polTeired  by  toothlefs  furies,   there  hoasds 

*  her  poifon,    which,  with  infernal   w^ickednefs, 

*  fhe  endeavours  to  eje61;  over  each  worthy  per- 
'  fon  and  honourable  ad:.  She  defends  the  caufe 
'  of   vice,    endeavours    to    confound    right    and 

*  wrong.     She  vitally  wounds  the  purelt  inno- 

*  cence." 


CHAP.     IV. 

^he  Coyigemallty  of  the  human  Form* 

'^HE  fame  vital  powers  that  make  the  heart 
beat  give  motion  to  the  finger  ;  that  which 
roofs  the  fcull  arches  the  finger  nail.  Art  is  at 
variance  with  herfelf ;  but  that  is  not  the  cafe 
with  nature,  whofe  creation  is  progrelfive.  From 
the  head  to  the  back,  from  the  flioulder  to  .the 
arm,  from  the  arm  to  the  hand,  and  from  the 

hand 
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hand  to  the  finger  ;  from  the  root  to  the  flcm, 
the  Item  to  the  branch,  the  branch  to  the  twig, 
the  twig  to  the  bloflbm  and  fruit,  each  depends 
on  the  other,  and  all  on  the  root :  each  is  fimilar 
in  nature  and  form.  There  is  a. determinate  ef- 
fc6l  of  a  determinate  power.  Through  all  na- 
ture each  determinate  power  is  produ£live  only  of 
fuch  and  fuch  determinate  cfFe6ls.  The  finger 
of  one  body  is  not  adapted  to  the  hand  of  another 
body.  Each  part  of  an  organized  body  is  an 
imatje  of  the  whole.  The  blood  in  the  ex- 
tremity  of  the  finger  has  the  character  of  the 
blood  in  the  heart.  The  fame  congeniality  is 
found  in  the  nerves,  in  the  bones.  One  fpirit 
lives  in  all.  Each  member  of  the  body  is  in 
proportion  to  that  whole  of  which  it  is  a  part. 
As  from  the  length  of  the  fmallell  member,  the 
fmalleit  joint  of  the  finger,  the  proportion  of  the 
whole,  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  body  may 
be  found  ;  fo  alfo  may  the  form  of  the  whole 
from  the  form  of  each  fingle  part.  When  the 
head  is  long,  all  is  long,  or  round  when  the  head 
is  round,  or  fquare  when  it  is  fquare.  One  form, 
one  mind,  one  root  appertain  to  all.  Therefore 
is  each  organized  body  fo  much  a  whole,  that, 
without  difcord,  dedrucftion,  or  deformity,  nothing 
can  be  added  or  diminillied. 

Every  thing  in  man  is  progrefTive  ;  every  thing 
congenial ;  form,  Itature,  complexion,  hair,  Ikin, 
veins,  nerves,  bones,  voice,  walk,  manner,  ftyle, 
pafiion,  love,  hatred.  One  and  the  fame  fpirit 
is  manifeft  in  all.  He  has  a  determinate  fphere, 
in  which  his  powers  and  fenfations  are  allowed, 
within  which  they  may  be  freely  exercifed,  but 
beyond  which  he  cannot  pafs.  Each  countenance 
is,  indeed,  fubjcd  to  momentary  change,  though 

C  6  not 
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not  perceptible,  even  in  its  folid  parts  ;  but  thefe 
changes  are  all  proportionate  :  each  is  meafuredy 
each  proper,  and  peculiar,  to  the  countenance  in 
which  it  takes  place.  The  capability  of  change 
is  'imited.  Even  that  which  is  afFecled,  affumed, 
imitated,  heterogeneous,  ftill  has  the  properties 
cf  the  individual,  originating  in  the  nature  of  the 
whole,  and  is  fo  definite,  that  it  is  only  pofTible 
in  this,  but  in  no  other  being. 

It  goes  very  much  againft  me  to  repeat  this  in 
the  prefent  age.  What,  Pofterity  !  wilt  thou 
fuppofe,  thus  to  fee  me  fo  often  obliged  to  de- 
monflrate  to  pretended  fages,  that  nature  makes 
no  emendations  ?  She  labours  from  one  to  all. 
Her's  is  not  disjointed  organization,  not  Mofaic 
work.  The  more  there  is  of  the  Mofaic  in  the 
works  of  artifts,  orators,  or  poets,  the  lefs  are 
they  natural  ;  the  lefs  do  they  refemble  the  copious 
ilreams  of  the  fountain,  the  item  extending  itfelf 
to  the  remoteft  branch. 

The  more  there  is  of  progrejflion,  the  more 
there  is  of  truth,  power,  and  nature.  The  more 
extenfive,  general,  durable,  and  noble,  is  the  ef- 
fe6i:.  The  defigns  of  nature  are  the  defigns  of 
a  mom.ent  ;  one  form,  one  fpirit,  appear  through 
the  whole.  Thus  nature  forms  her  lead  plant, 
and  thus  her  mod:  exalted  man.  I  fhall  have  ef- 
fected nothing  by  my  phyfiognomonical  labours, 
if  I  am  not  able  to  deftroy  that  opinion,  fo  tafte- 
lefs,  fo  unv/orthy  of  the  age,  fo  oppofite  to  all 
found  philofophy,  that  nature  patches  up  the  fea- 
tures of  various  countenances,  in  order  to  make 
one  perfect  countenance  ;  and  I  fhall  think  them 
well  rewarded,  if  the  congeniality,  uniformity, 
and  agreement  of  human  organization  be  fo  de- 
I  men- 
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monflrated,  that  he  who  fliall  deny  it  will  be  de- 
clared to  deny  the  light  of  the  fun  at  noon-day. 

The  human  body  is  a  plant,  each  part  of  which 
has  the  chara6ler  of  the  ftem.  SutFcr  me  to  re- 
peat this  continually,  fmce  this  moft  evident  of 
all  things  is  continually  controverted,  among  all 
ranks  of  men,  in  words,  deeds,  books,  and  works 
of  art.  I  therefore  find  the  greateft  incongruities 
in  the  heads  of  the  greatcfl  mafters.  I  know  no 
painter,  of  whom  I  can  fay  he  has  thoroughly 
lludied  the  harmony  of  the  human  outline,  not  even 
Poullin,  no,  not  even  Raphael  himfclf.  Let  any 
one  clafs  the  forms  of  their  countenances,  and 
compare  them  with  the  form.s  of  nature.  Let 
him,  for  inftance,  draw  the  outlines  of  their  fore- 
heads, and  endeavour  to  find  fimilar  outlines  in 
nature,  and  he  Avill  find  incongruities,  which 
could  not  have  been  expelled  in  fuch  great  maf- 
ters. 

Chodowiecki,  excepting  the  too  great  length  and 
extent,  particularly  of  his  human  figures,  per- 
haps, had  the  molt  exa6l  feeling  of  congeniality 
in  caricature,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  relative  pro- 
priety of  the  deformed,  the  humourous,  or  other 
characleriftical  members  and  features.  For  as 
there  is  conformity  and  congeniality  in  the  beau- 
tiful, fo  is  there  alfo  in  the  deformed.  Every 
cripple  has  the  diftortion  peculiar  to  himfclf,  the 
effects  of  which  are  extended  to  his  whole  body. 
In  like  manner,  the  evil  a6lions  of  the  evil,  and 
the  good  a£lions  of  the  good,  have  a  conformity 
of  charader  ;  at  leaft,  they  are  all  tinged  with 
this  conformity  of  character. 

Little  as  this   feems   to  be  remarked  by  poets 
and  painters,    ftill   is   it  the  foundation  of   their 
art  J  for  wherever  emendation  is  vifible,  there  ad- 
miration 
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miration  is  at  an  end.  Why  has  no  painter  yet 
been  pleafed  to  place  the  blue  eye  befide  the  brown 
one  r  Yet,  abfurd  as  this  would  be,  no  lefs  abfurd 
are  the  incongruities  continually  encountered  by 
the  phyfiognomonical  eye.  The  nofe  of  Venus 
on  the  head  of  Madona.  I  have  been  afTured  by 
a  man  of  fafliion,  that,  at  a  mafquerade,  with 
only  the  aid  of  an  artificial  nofe,  he  entirely  con- 
cealed himfelf  from  the  knowledge  of  all  his  ac- 
quaintance. So  much  does  nature  rejed:  what 
does  not  appertain  to  itfelf. 

I  have  never  yet  met  with  one  Roman  nofe, 
among  an  hundred  circular  foreheads  in  profile. 
In  an  hundred  other  fquare  foreheads,  I  have 
fcarcely  found  one,  in  which  there  was  not  cavi- 
ties and  prominences.  I  never  yet  faw  a  perpen- 
dicular forehead,  with  ftrongly  arched  features  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  countenance,  the  double  chin 
excepted. 

I  meet  no  ftrong-bowed  eyebrows  confirmed 
•with  long  perpendicular  countenances. 

Wherever  the  forehead  is  projecting,  fo  in 
general  are  the  under  lips,  children  excepted. 

I  have  never  feen  gently  arched,  yet  much  re- 
treating foreheads,  combined  with  a  fliort  fnub 
nofe,  which,  in  profile,  is  fliarp  and  funken. 

A  vifible  nearnefs  of  the  nofe  to  the  eye  is  al- 
ways attended  by  a  vifible  widenefs  between  the 
nofe  and  mouth. 

A  long  covering  of  the  teeth,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  long  fpace  between  the  nofe  and  mouth, 
always  indicates  fmall  upper  lips.  Length  of 
form  and  face  is  generally  attended  by  w^ell-drawn 
fiefhy  lips. 

I  fhall  at  prefent  produce  but  one  more  ex- 
ample, which  will  convince  all,  who  polfefs  acute 

phy- 
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phyfiognomonical  fcnfation,  how  great  is  tlie  har- 
mony of  all  nature's  forms,  and  how  much  llic 
hates  the  incongruous. 

Take  two,  three,  or  four  fliadcs  of  men,  re- 
markable for  underilanding,  join  the  features  fo 
artfully  that  no  defeat  Ihall  appear,  as  far  as  relates 
to  the  acl  of  joining  ;  that  is,  take  the  forehead  of 
one,  and  the  nofe  of  a  fecond,  the  mouth  of  a  third, 
the  chin  of  a  fourth,  and  the  refult  of  this  combi- 
nation of  the  fignsof  wifdom  lliall  be  folly.  Folly 
is  perhaps  nothing  more  than  the  emendation  ot 
fome  heterogeneous  addition.  *'  But  let  thefe 
**  four  wife  countenances  be  fuppofed  congru- 
'*  ous."  Let  them  fo  be  fuppofed,  or  as  nearly 
fo  as  po/Tible,  dill  their  combination  will  produce 
the  figns  of  folly. 

Thofe  therefore  who  maintain,  that  conchifion 
cannot  be  drawn  from  a  part,  from  a  fmgle  fedlion 
of  the  prolfie,  to  the  whole,  would  be  perfe£lly 
right,  if  unarbitrary  nature  patched  up  counte- 
nances like  arbitrary  art ;  but  flie  does  not  a£l  on 
thofe  principles.  Indc'  d,  when  a  man,  being  born 
with  underftanding,  becomes  a  fool,  there  expref- 
fion  of  heterogcneoufnefs  istheconfequence.  Either 
the  lower  part  of  the  countenance  extends  itfelf,  or 
the  eyes  acquire  a  direction  not  conformable  to  the 
forehead,  the  mouth  cannot  remain  clofed,  or  the 
features  of  the  countenance,  in  fome  other  man- 
ner, lofe  their  confiftency.  All  becomes  difcord, 
and  folly,  in'  fuch  a  countenance,  is  very  manifefK 
Let  him,  who  would  ftudy  phyfiognomy,  ftudy  the 
relation  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  the  countenance. 
Not  having  ftudied  thefe,  he  has  Ihidied  nothing. 

He  only  is  an  accurate  phyfiognomift,  and  has  the 
true   fpirit  of  phyfiognomy,  who  poflefTes   fenfe, 
feeling,  and  fympathetic  proportion  of  the  conge- 
niality 
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niality  and  harmony  of  nature  ;  and  who  hath  a 
fimilar  fenfe  and  feeling  for  all  emendations  and 
additions  of  art  and  conllralnt.  He  is  no  phyfiog- 
nomift,  who  doubts  of  the  propriety,  flmpliclty, 
and  harmony  of  nature,  or  who  has  not  this  phyfi- 
ognomonlcal  eflential ;  who  fuppofe«nature  fele^ls 
members  to  form  a  whole,  as  a  compofitor  In  a 
printing-houfe  does  letters  to  make  up  a  word  ; 
v/ho  can  fuppofe  the  w^orks  of  nature  are  the  patch- 
work of  a  harlequin  jacket  ?  Not  the  mofl  infig- 
nlficant  of  infects  is  fo  compounded,  much  lefs 
man,  the  moft  perfect  of  organized  beings.  He 
refpires  not  the  breath  of  wifdom,  who  doubts  of 
this  progreffion,  continuity,  and  fimpliclty  of  the 
Ilru6lure  of  nature.  He  wants  a  general  feeling, 
for  the  works  of  nature,  confequently  of  art,  the 
imitator  of  nature.  I  lliall  be  pardoned  this 
warmth.  It  is  necelTary.  The  confequences  are 
infinite,  and  extend  to  all  things.  He  has  the 
mafter-key  of  truth,  who  has  this  fenfation  of  the 
congeniality  of  nature,  and,  by  necelTary  induction, 
of  the  human  form. 

All  imperfedlions  in  works  of  art,  productions 
of  the  mind,  moral  a6lions,  errors  in  judgment ; 
all  fcepticifm,  infidelity,  and  ridicule  of  religion, 
naturally  originate  in  the  want  of  this  knowledge 
and  fenfation.  He  foars  above  all  doubt  of  the 
Divinity  and  Chrlft,  who  hath  them,  and  who  is 
confcious  of  their  congeniality.  He  alfo  who,  at 
firft  fight,  thoroughly  underftands  and  feels  the 
congeniality  of  the  human  form,  and  that  from  the 
want  of  this  congeniality  arlfes  the  difference  ob- 
ferved  between  the  works  of  nature  and  of  art^ 
is  fuperlor  to  all  doubt  concerning  the  truth  and 
divinity  of  the  human  countenance. 

Every 
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Kvery  one  pofTefTed  of  this  fenfe,  this  feeling, 
call  it  which  you  pleafc,  will  attribute  that  only 
and  nothing  more  to  each  countenance,  which  it  is 
capable-  of  receiving.  They  will  confider  each  ac- 
cording to  its  kind,  and  will  as  little  feek  to  add  a 
heterogeneous  chara6ler  as  a  heterogeneous  nofe  to 
the  face.  Such  w\\\  only  unfold  what  nature  is 
defirous  of  unfolding,  give  what  nature  is  capable 
of  receiving,  and  take  away  that  with  which  na- 
ture would  not  be  incumbered.  They  will  per- 
ceive in  the  child,  pupil,  friend,  or  wife,  when 
any  difcordant  trait  of  chara(i:^er  makes  its  appear- 
ance, and  will  endeavour  to  reftore  the  original 
congeniality,  the  equilibrium  of  character  and  im- 
pulfe,  by  a6ling  upon  the  ftill  remaining  harmony, 
by  co-operating  w  ith  the  yet  unimpaired  elTential 
powers.  They  wall  confider  each  iin,  each  vice, 
as  de{l:ru6live  of  this  harmony,  will  feel  how  much 
each  departure  from  truth,  in  the  human  form,  at 
leaft  to  eyes  more  penetrating  than  human  eyes 
are,  mufl  be  manifeft,  muft  diftort,  and  mult  be- 
come difpleafmg  to  the  Creator,  by  rendering  it 
unlike  his  image.  Who,  therefore,  can  judge 
better  of  the  works  and  adions  of  man,  who  lefs 
offend,  or  "be  offended,  wdio  more  clearly  develope 
caufe  and  efFe^l,  than  the  phyfiognomiil:,  pofreOed 
i>f  a  full  portion  of  this  fenfation  and  knowledge  ? 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.     V. 

Defer  iptlon  of  Plates  I.  and  IL 

*TTTE  fhall  occafionally  Introduce  fome  figures, 
in  order  to  fupport  and  elucidate  thofe  opi- 
nions and  propofitions  which  may  be  advanced. 
Thefe  plates  refer  to  obteclsthat  have  been  already 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Defcription  of  Plate  I .     Number  i .     See  the  Fron- 

1 1  [piece. 
This  is  a  boldly  fketched  portrait  of  Albert 
DuRER.  Whoever  examines  this  countenance 
cannot  but  perceive  in  it  the  traits  of  fortitude, 
deep  penetration,  determined  perfeverance,  and  in- 
ventive genius.  At  leaft,  every  one  will  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  of  thefe  obfervations,  when  made. 

Ntwiber  2.  MONCRIEF. 
Very  few  men,  who  are  capable  of  obfervation, 
will  clafs  this  vifage  with  the  ftupid.  In  the  af- 
fpe6l,  the  eye,  the  nofe  efpecially,  and  the  month, 
are  proofs,  not  to  bemiftaken,  of  the  accomplifli'- 
ed  gentleman,  and  the  man  of  taile. 

Number  3.     Johnson. 
In  this  iketch  of  Johnfon,  the  molt  unpratflifed 
eye  will  eafily  difcover  the  acute,  the  coniprehen- 
five,  the  capacious  mind,   not  calily  deceived,   and. 
rather  inclined  to  fufpicion  than  credulity. 

Number  4.     Shakespeare. 
How  deficient  mufl  all  outlines  be  !   Among  ten 
thoufand  can  one  be  found  that  is  exad  ?   V/here 

i^ 
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is  the  outline  tliat  can  poiirtray  genius  ?  Yet  who 
does  not  read,  in  this  countenance,  imperfcffl  as  it 
is, from  pure  phyfiognonionical  fenfation,  the  clear, 
the  capacious,  the  rapid  mind,  all  conceiving,  all 
embracing,  that,  with  equal  fwiitnefs  and  facility, 
imagines,  creates,  produces. 

IS! umber  5.  Sterne. 
The  leaft  expert  reader  in  phyfiognomy  will  not 
deny  to  this  countenance  all  the  keen,  the  fearch- 
ing  penetration  of  wit,  the  moit  original  fancy, 
full  of  fire,  and  the  powers  of  invention.  Who  is 
fo  dull  as  not  to  view,  in  this  countenance,  fome- 
what  of  the  fpirit  of  poor  Yorick  ? 

Number  6.  S.  Clarke. 
Perfpicuity,  benevolence,  dignity,  ferenity,  dif- 
paflionate  meditation,  the  powers  of  conception 
and  perfeverance,  are  the  mofl  apparent  chara6te- 
riftics  of  this  countenance.  He  who  can  hate  fuch 
a  face  mufl:  laborioufly  countera6l  all  thofe  phyfi- 
ognomonical  fenfations  with  which  he  was  born. 

Defer  ipt'i  on  of  PI  ale  II. 
Hitherto  we  have  beheld  nature  in  the  mofi:  per- 
fect of  her  productions  ;  we  mud  now  view  tiie 
reverfe  :  wc  mull  proceed  to  contemplate  her  in 
her  deformity.  In  this  alfo  how  intelligibly  docs 
(he  fpeak,  to  the  eyes  of  all,  at  the  firft  glance  ! 

Number  I . 
Who  does  not  here  read  reafon  debafed,  and  flu- 
pidily  almofl  funken  to  brutality  r  This  eye,  thefe 
wrinkles,  of  a  lowering  forehead,  this  projecting 
mouth,  the  whole  pofition  of  the  head,  do  they 
not  all  denote  manifell  dulnefs  and  debility  r 

Number 
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Number  2.     ^  Fooh 
From  the  fmall  eyes  in   this  figure,  the  open 
mouth,  particularly   from  the  under  part  of  the 
countenance,  no  man  -whatever  will  expe6l  pene- 
tration, reafoning,  or  wifdom. 

Number  3. 
True  or  faife,  nature  or  caricature,  this  coun- 
tenance will,  to  the  common  fenfations  of  all  men,- 
depidl:  an  inhuman  and  brutal  character.  It  is  im- 
polPible  that  brutality  fliould  be  overlooked  in  the 
nofe  and  mouth,  or  in  the  eye,  though  Hill  it  de* 
ferves  to  be  called  a  human  eye. 

Number  4. 
Let  us  proceed  to  the  chara6lers  of  paflion,  which 
are  intelligible  to  every  child,  fo  that  concerning 
thefe  there  can  be  no  difpute,  if  we  are  in  any  de- 
gree acquainted  with  their  language.  The  more 
violent  the  pallion  is,  the  more  apparent  are  its 
figns.  The  efFeft  of  the  fliller  paffions  is  to  con- 
trail, and  of  the  violent  to  diftend  the  mufcles. 
Every  one  will  perceive  in  this  countenance  fear 
mingled  with  abhorrence. 

Number  5. 
No  man  will  expe6l  cheerfulnefs,  tranquillity, 
content,  ftrength  cf  mind,  and  magnanimity,  from 
this  countenance.   Fear  and  terror  are  here  Itrongly 
marked. 

Numicr  6. 
Terror,  heightened  by  native  indocility  of  cha- 
ra6ler,  are  here  ftrongly  marked. 

Such  examples  might  be  produced  without  end  ; 
but  to  adduce  fome   of  the  molt  decifive   of  the 

various 
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various  claOes  is  fufficient.     We  ilvAl  give  fome 
farther  fpecimens  hereafter. 


CHAP.     VI. 

iTbe  univcvfal  Excellence  of  the  Form  of  Man, 

TpACH  creature  is  inch fpen fable  in  the  immenfity 
"*-^  of  God's  creations  ;  but  each  creature  does  not 
know  it  is  thus  indifpenfable.  Of  all  earth's  crea- 
tures, man  alone  rejoices  in  his  indifpenfability. 
No  man  can  render  any  other  man  difpenfable. 
The  place  of  no  man  can  be  fupplied  by  another. 

This  belief  of  the  indiipenfabiliiy  and  individu- 
ality of  all  men,  and  in  our  own  metaphyfical  in- 
difpenfability and  individnaliiy,  is  one  of  the  unac- 
knowledged,' the  nobie  fruits  of  phyfiognomy  ;  a 
fruit  pregnant  with  moft  precious  feed,  whence 
fliall  fpring  lenity  and  love.  Oh !  may  pofterity 
behold  them  flourifh,  may  future  ages  repofe  un- 
der their  lliade  !  The  molt  deformed,  the  moft  cor- 
rupt of  men,  is  ftill  indifpenfable  in  this  world  of 
God,  and  is  more  or  lefs  capable  of  knowing  his 
own  individuality  and  linfuppliable  indifpenfabi- 
lity. The  wickedeft,  the  moft  deformed  of  men, 
is  ftill  more  ncble  than  the  moft  beauteous  and 
perfect  animal.  Contemplate,  O  man  !  what  thy 
nature  is,  not  what  it  might  be,  not  what  is  want- 
ing. Humanity,  amid  all  its  diftortions,  will  ever 
remain  wondrous  humanity  ! 

I  might  inceftantly  repeat  docftrines  like  this  : 
Art  thou  better,  more  beauteous,  nobler,  than 
many  others  of  thy  fellow-creatures  ?  If  fo,  rejoice, 
and  afcribe  it  not  to  thyfelf,  but  to  him  who,  from 

the 
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fee  fame  clay,  formed  one  veflel  for  honour,  ano- 
ther for  dilhonour  ;  to  him  who,  without  thy  ad- 
vice, without  thy  prayer,  without  any  defert  of 
thine,  caufed  thee  to  be  Avhat  thou  art. 

Yea,  to  Hini  !  **  for  what  had  thou,  O  man  ! 
"  that  thou  didii:  not  receive  ?  Now,  if  thou  didit 
''  receive,  w^hy  dofl:  thou  glory  as  if  thou  hadft  not 
**  received?" — *'  Can  the  eye  fay  to  the  har-d,  I 
"  have  no  need  of  thee  ?" — "  He  that  opprelleth 
*'  the  poor  reproacheth  his  Maker." — *'  God  hath 
*•*  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men." — Who 
more  deeply,  more  internally,  feels  all  thefe  di- 
vine truths  than  the  phyfiognomifl  ?  the  true  phy- 
fiognoinift,  who  is  not  merely  a  man  of  literature, 
a  reader,  a  reviewer,  an  author,  but — a  man  ! 

I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  the  moft  hu- 
mane phyfiognomifl:,  he  who  fo  eagerly  fearches 
whatever  is  good,  beautiful,  and  noble  in  nature, 
who  delights  in  the  idealy  who  duly  exercifes,  nou- 
rifhes,  refines  his  tafte,  with  humanity  more  im- 
proved, more  perfe6t,  more  holy,  even  he  is  in 
trequent  danger,  at  leaft,  is  frequently  tempted  to 
turn  from  the  common  herd  of  depraved  men  ; 
from  the  deformed,  the  fool ifii,  the  apes,  the  hy- 
pocrites, the  vulgar  of  mankind;  in  danger  of 
forgetting,  that  thefe  mifhapen  forms,  thefe  apes, 
thefe  hypocrites,  are  aifo  men  ;  and  that,  notwith- 
(tanding  all  his  imagined,  or  his  real  excellence, 
all  his  noble  feelings,  the  purity  of  his  views, 
(and  who  has  caufe  to  boaft  of  thefe  ?)  all  the  firmi- 
nefs,  the  foundnefs  of  his  reafon,  the  feelings  of 
his  heart,  the  powers  with  which  he  is  endowed,  fliii 
he  is,  very  probably,  from  his  own  moral  defeiSls, 
in  the  eyes  of  his  fuperior  beings,  in  the  eyes  of 
his  much  more  righteous  brother,  as  dillortcd  a-i 
the  moft  ridiculous,  moft  depraved  moral  or  phy- 
fical  monfter  appears  to  be  in  his  eyes. 
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As  this  is  very  liable  to  be  forgotten,  reminding 
is  ncceHary  both  to  the  writer  and  reader  ol  this 
^vork.  Forget  not,  that  even  the  wifeft  of  men  are 
men.  Forget  not  how  much  pofitive  good  may  be 
found  even  in  the  worit,  and  that  they  arc  as  necef- 
fary,  as  good,  in  their  place,  as  thou  art.  Are  they 
not  equally  indifpenfable,  equally  unfuppliabie  ? 
They  polfefs  not,  either  in  mind  or  body,  the  fmall- 
ell  thing  exadly  as  thou  doft.  Each  is  wholly,  and 
in  every  part,  as  individual  as  thou  art.  Confidcr 
each  as  if  he  was  fmgle  in  the  univerfe;  then  wilt 
thou  difcoverpowers  and  excellencies  inhim,  which 
abftracledly  of  comparifon,  deferve  all  attention  and 
admiration.  Compare  hini  afterwards  with  others, 
his  fmiilarity,  his  dilhrnilarity,  to  fo  many  of  his 
fellow-creatures. 

How  muft  this  incite  thy  amazement !  How 
wilt  thou  value  the  individuality,  the  Indifpenfabi- 
lity  of  his  being  !  How  wilt  thou  wonder  at  the 
liaimony  of  his  parts,  each  contributing  to  form 
one  whole  ;  at  their  relation,  the  relation  of  his 
million-fold  individuality,  to  fuch  multitudes  of 
other  individuals !  Yes,  we  wonder  at  and  adore 
the  fo  fnnple,  yet  fo  infinitely  varied  exprcllion  of 
Almighty  power  inconceivable,  fo  efpecially,  and 
fo  gloriouily  revealed  in  the  nature  of-man. 

No  man  ceafes  to  be  a  man,  how  low  foeverhe 
may  fmk  beneath  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 
Not  being  beait,  he  Ifill  is  capable  of  amendment, 
of  approaching  perfection.  7  he  worft  of  faces 
ftill  is  a  human  face.  Humanity  ever  continues 
the  honour  and  ornament  of  man. 
.  It  is  as  impollible  for  a  brute  animal  to  become 
man,  although  he  may  in  m.any  adlions  approach, 
or  almoll  furpafs  him,  as  for  a  man  to  become  a 
brute,  although  many  men  indulge  themfelves  in 

adions, 
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aftions,  which  we  cannot  view  in  brutes  without 
abhorrence. 

The  capacity  man  has  of  voluntarily  debafing 
himfelf,  in  appearance  even  below  brutality,  is  the 
privilege  of  man.  This  very  capacity  of  imitating 
ail  things  by  an  a6l  of  his  will,  and  the  powers  of 
his  underftanding,  this  very  capacity  man  only 
has,  beafts  have  not.  The  countenances  of  beafts 
are  not  fufceptible  of  any  remarkable  deterioration, 
nor  are  they  capable  of  any  remarkable  ameliora- 
tion or  beautifying.  The  worft  of  the  counte- 
nances of  men  may  be  ftili  more  debafed,  but  they 
may  alfo,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  improved  and 
ennobled. 

The  degree  of  perfe6lion,  or  degradation,  of 
which  man  is  capable,  cannot  be  defcribed.  For 
this  reafon,  the  word  countenance  has  a  well- 
founded  claim  to  the  notice,  eileem,  and  hope,  of 
all  good  men.  Again,  in  every  human  coun- 
tenance, however  debafed,  humanity  is  ftill  vih* 
ble,  that  is,  the  image  of  the  Deity. 

I  have  feen  the  worft  of  men,  in  their  worfl:  of 
moments,  yet  could  not  all  their  vice,  blafphemy, 
and  opprelfion  of  guilt,  extinguifh  the  light  of  good 
that  Ihone  in  their  countenances,  the  fpirit  of  hu- 
manity, the  ineffaceable  traits  of  internal,  external 
perfectibility.  The  fmner  we  would  exterminate, 
the  man  we  mud  embrace.  O  phyfiognomy ! 
what  a  pledge  art  thou  of  the  everlafting  clemency 
of  God  towards  m.an  !  O  man  !  rejoice  with  what- 
ever rejoices  in  its  exiftence,  and  contemn  no  be- 
ing whom  God  doth  not  contemn. 
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C   H    A   P.      VII. 

Of  the  Forehead, 

T  SHALL  appropriate  this  and  fome  of  the  fol- 

lowing  chapters  10  remarks  on  certain  individual 
parts  of  the  human  body.  The  following  are  my 
own  remarks  on  foreheads. 

The  form,  height,  arching,  proportion,  obli- 
quity, and  pohtion  of  the  fcull,  or  bone  of  the 
forehead,  fhew  the  propenfity,  degree  of  power, 
thought,  and  fenfibility  of  man.  The  covering, 
f;r  (kin  of  the  forehead,  its  pofition,  colour,  wrinkles,' 
and  tenfion,  denote  the  palfions  and  prefent  ftate  of 
the  mind.  The  bones  give  the  internal  quantity, 
^nd  their  covering  the  application  of  power. 

Though  the  (kin  be  wrinkled,  the  forehead 
bones  remain  unaltered  ;  but  this  wrinkling  varies 
according  to  the  various  forms  of  the  bones.  A 
certain  degree  of  fiatnefs  produces  certain  wrinkles; 
a  certain  arching  is  attended  by  certain  other 
wrinkles  ;  fo  that  the  wrinkles,  feparately  confi- 
dered,  will  give  the  arching,  and  this,  vice  verfa, 
will  give  the  wrinkles.  Certain  foreheads  can 
only  have  perpendicular,  others  horizontal,  others 
curved,  and  others  mixed  and  confufed  wrinkles. 
Smooth,  cornerlefs  foreheads,  when  they  are  in 
motion,  commonly  have  the  fimpleft  and  leafl:  per- 
plexed wrinkles. 

I  confidcr  tlie  peculiar  delineation  of  the  out- 
line and  pofition  of  the  forehead,  which  has  been 
left  unattempted  by  ancient  and  modern  phyfiog- 
nomifls,  to  be  the  moft  important  of  all  the  things 
prefented  to  phyfiognomonical  obfervation.     We 

L)  niay 
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may  divide  foreheads,  confidered  in  profile,  into 
three  principal  clalTes,  the  retreating,  the  perpen- 
dicular, and  the  projedling.  Each  of  thefe  clafTes 
has  a  multitude  of  variations,  which  may  eafily 
a$rain  be  clailed,  and  the  chief  of  which  are  re^ti- 
linear;  half  round,  half  re61:ilinear,  flowing  into 
each  other  ;  half  round,  half  redilinear,  inter- 
rupted ;  curve  lined,  fimple  \  the  curve  lined, 
double  and  triple. 

I  (hall  add  fome  more  particular  remarks, 
4vhich  I  apprehend  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  my 
readers : 

I .  The  longer  the  forehead,  the  more  compre- 
henhon,  and  lefs  activity. 

2..  The  more  compreffed,  fliort,  and  firm  the 
forehead,  the  more  comprellion,  firmnefs,  and  lefs 
volatility  in  the  man. 

3.  The  more  curved  and  cornerlefs  the  outline, 
the  more  tender  and  flexible  the  chara6ler  ;  the 
more  re6lilinear,  the  more  pertinacity  and  feve- 
rity. 

4.  Perfect  perpendicularity,  from  the  hair  to 
the  eyebrows,  want  of  underftanding. 

5.  Perfect  perpendicularity,  gently  arched  at 
the  top,  denotes  excellent  propenfities  of  cold, 
tranquil,  profound  thinking. 

6.  Projecting,  imbecility,  immaturity,  weak- 
nefs,  ftupidity. 

7.  Retreating,  in  general,  denotes  fuperiority  of 
imagination,  wit,  and  acutenefs. 

8.  The  round  and  prominent  forehead  above, 
ftrait  lined  below,  and  on  the  whole  perpendicu- 
lar, fhews  much  underftanding,  fenfibility,  ardour, 
and — icy  coldnefs. 

9.  The  oblique,  re6lilinear  forehead,  is  alfo 
very  ardent  and  vigorous. 

10.  Arch- 
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10.  Arched  foreheads  appear  properly  to  be  fe- 
minine. 

11.  A  happy  union  of  flraight  and  curved  lines, 
with  a  happy  polition  of  the  forehead,  exprefs  the 
mod  perfeel  character  of  "v^ifdom.  By  happy 
union,  I  mean,  when  the  lines  infcnfibly  flow 
into  each  other  ^  and  by  happy  pofition,  when  the 
forehead  is  neither  too  perpendicular,  nor  loo  re- 
treatinc;. 

12.  I  might  almoft  eftablifh  it  as  an  axiom,  that 
right  lines,  conlidered  as  fuch,  and  curves,  confi- 
dered  as  fuch,  are  related  as  power  and  weaknefs, 
obllinacy  and  flexibility,  underfl:anding  and  fen- 
fation. 

13.  I  have  hitherto  feen  no  man  with  fharp  pro- 
jetling  eye-brows,  who  had   not   great  propenfity 
to  an  acute  exercife  of  the  underftandi ng,   and  to 
wife  plans. 

14..  Yet  there  are  many  excellent  heads  which 
have  not  this  (harpnefs,  and  which  have  the  more 
folidity,  if  the  forehead,  like  a  perpendicular  wal^ 
link  upon  the  horizontal  eyebrows,  and  be  greatly- 
rounded  on  each  fide  towards  the  temples. 

15.  Perpendicular  foreheads,  projeding  fo  as 
not  immediately  to  reft  upon. the  nofe,  which  are 
fmall,  wrinkly,  fliort,  and  fhining,  are  certainly 
ligns  of  weaknefs,  little  underftanding,  little  ima- 
gination, little  fenfation. 

16.  Foreheads  with  many  angular,  knotty  pro- 
tuberances, ever  denote  much  vigorous,  firm, 
harlh,  opprellive,  ardent  a6livit)',  and  perfeve- 
rance. 

17.  It  is  a  fnre  fign  of  a  clear,  found  under- 
ftanding,  and  a  good  temperament,  when  the  pro- 
tile  of  the  forehead  has  two  proportionate  arches, 
the  lower  of  which  projects. 

D  2  18.  Evc.^ 
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i8.  Eyebones  with  defined,  marking,  eafily  de- 
lineated, firm  arches,  I  never  faw  but  in  noble  and 
in  great  men.  All  the  ideal  antiques  have  thefe 
arches. 

19.  Square  foreheads,  that  is  to  fay,  with  ex- 
tenfive  temples  and  firm  eyebones,  ihew  circum- 
fpe6lion  and  certainty  of  chara6ler. 

20.  Perpendicular  w^rinkles,  if  natural  to  the 
forehead,  denote  application  and  power;  horizon- 
tal wrinkles,  and  thofe  broken  in  the  middle,  or  at 
the  extremities,  in  general,  negligence  or  want  of 
power. 

21.  Perpendicular,  deep  indentings,  in  the 
bones  of  the  forehead,  between  the  eyebrows,  I 
never  met  with  but  in  men  of  found  underftanding, 
and  free  and  noble  minds,  unlefs  there,  were  fome 
pofitively  contradidory  feature, 

22.  A  blue  vena  frontalis,  in  the  form  of  a  Y, 
when  in  an  open,  fmooth,  well-arched  forehead, 
I  have  only  found  in  men  of  extraordinary  talents, 
and  of  an  ardent  and  generous  charafter. 

23.  The  following  are  the  mofl:  indubitable 
figns  of  an  excellent,  a  perfedlly  beautiful  and  fig- 
iiificant,  intelligent-,  and  noble  forehead. 

An  excellent  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
countenance.  It  muft  equal  the  nofe  or  the  under 
part  of  the  face  in  length,  that  is,  one  third. 

In  breadth,  it  muft  either  be  oval  at  the  top 
(like  the  foreheads  of  mofl:  of  the  great  men  of 
England)  or  nearly  fquare. 

A  freedom  from  unevennefs  and  wrinkles,  yet 
with  the  power  of  wrinkling,  v/hen  deep  in  thought, 
affii^ed  by  pain,  or  from  jufl  indignation. 

Above  it  mufl  retreat,  projed  beneath. 

The  eyebones  muft  be  iimple,  horizontal,  and> 
if  feen  from  above,  muil  prefent  a  pure  curve. 

There 
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There  fhoiild  be  a  fmall  cavity  in  the  centre, 
from  above  to  below,  and  travcrling  the  forehead 
fo  as  to  fcparate  into  four  divilions,  which  can  only 
be  perceptible  by  a  clear  defcending  light. 

'i'he  fkin  miift  be  more  clear  in  the  forehead  than 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  countenance. 

The  forehead  mull  every  where  be  compofed  of 
fuch  outlines  as,  if  the  fe6tion  of  one  third  only  be 
viewed,  it  can  fcarcely  be  determined  whether  the 
lines  arellraight  or  circular. 

24.  Short,  wrinkled,  knotty,  regular,  prefTed 
in  one  fide,  and  fawcut  foreheads,  with  interefting 
wrinkles,  are  incapable  of  durable  friendfhip. 

25.  Be  not  difcouraged  fo  long  as  a  friend,  an 
enemy,  a  child,  or  a  brother,  though  a  tranfgreffor, 
has  a  good,  well-proportioned,  open  forehead  : 
there  is  ftill  much  certainty  of  improvement^  much 
caufe  of  hope. 


CHAP.     VIII. 

Of  the  Eyes  and  Eyebrows, 

TTT'E  may  generally  confider  blue  eyes  as  more 
fignificant  of  weaknefs,  effeminacy,  and 
yielding,  than  brown  and  black.  It  is,  indeed, 
true,  that  there  are  many  powerful  men  with  blue 
eyes  ;  but  I  find  more  ftrength,  manhood,  and 
thought,  combined  with  brown  than  with  blue. 
Wherefore  does  it  happen,  that  the  Chinefe,  or 
the  people  of  the  Philippine  Illands,  are  very  fei- 
dom  blue-eyed,  and  that  Europeans  only,  or  the 
defccndants  of  Europeans,  have  blue  eyes  in  thofe 

i)  3  countries? 
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countries  ?  This  is  the  more  worthy  inquiry,  be- 
caufe  there  are  no  people  more  effeminate,  luxu- 
rious,  peaceable,  or  indolent  than  the  Chinefe. 

Eyes  of  every  colour  are  common  to  choleric 
jien,  but  more  brown,  and  inclined  to  green,  than 
blue.  This  propenfity  to  green  is  almoft  a  deci- 
live  token  of  ardour,  fire,  and  courage. 

Clear  blue  eyes  are  feldom  met  with  in  the  cho- 
leric, and  never  in  the  melancholic  ;  but  m»oft  in 
the  phlegmatic  temperament,  which,  however,  had. 
much  activity. 

When  the  under  arch  defcribed  by  the  upper 
eyelid  is  perfectly  circular,  it  always  denotes  good- 
ness and  tendernefs,  but  alfo  fear,  timidity,  and 
weakne  fs. 

The  open  eye,  not  com.prefTed,  forming  a  long 
acute  anffle  with  the  nofe,  I  have  but  feldom  feen, 
except  in  acute  and  underfranding  perfons. 

1  have  feen  no  eye  hitherto,  w^here  the  eyelid 
formed  a  horizontal  line  over  the  pupil,  that  did 
not  appertain  to  a  very  acute,  able,  fubtle  man  ; 
but  be  itunderftood,  that  I  have  met  with  this  eye 
in  very  wor;hy  men,  but  men  of  great  penetration 
and  Emulation. 

Wide,  open  eyes,  with  the  white  feen  under 
the  apple,  I  have  often  obferved  in  the  timid  and 
phlegmatic,  and  alfo  in  the  courageous  and  rafh. 
When  compared,  however,  the  fiery  and  the  feeble, 
the  determined  and  the  undetermined,  will  eafily 
be  diftinguilhed.  The  former  are  more  firm,  more 
ftrongly  delineated,  have  lefs  obliquity,  have  thick- 
er, better  cut,  but  lefs  (kinny  eyelids. 


A  D  D  I 
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ADDITION. 

Fi0n  the  Gotha  Court  Calendar^    ^11^^  °^  rather 

from  Buffon, 

*'  THE  colours  mofl:  common  to  the  eyes  are 
the  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  grey,  and  grev 
mixt  with  white.  The  blue  and  orange  are  molt 
predommant,  and  are  often  found  in  the  fame 
eye.  Eyes  fuppofed  to  be  black  are  only  yellow, 
brown,  or  a  deep  orange  ;  to  convince  ourfclves  of 
which  we  need  but  look  at  them  clofely,  for  when 
fcen  at  a  dillance,  or  turned  towards  the  light,  they 
appear  to  be  black  ;  becaufe  the  yellow-brown  co- 
lour being  fo  contrafted  to  the  white  of  the  eye, 
that  the  oppofition  makes  it  fuppofed  black.  Eyes 
alfo  of  a  lefs  dark  colour  pafs  for  black  eyes,  but 
are  not  efteemed  fo  fine  as  the  other,  becaufe  the 
contraft  is  not  fo  great.  There  are  alfo  yellow 
and  light  yellow  eyes,  which  do  not  appear  black, 
becaufe  the  colours  are  not  deep  enough  to  be  over- 
powered by  the  Ihade. 

'*  It  is  not  uncommon  to  perceive  fhades  of 
orange,  yellow,  grey,  and  blue,  in  the  fame  eye  ; 
and,  whenever  blue  appears,  however  fmall  the 
tindure,  it  becomes  the  predominant  colour,  and 
appears  in  ftreaks  over  the  whole  iris.  The  orange 
is  in  flakes,  round,  and  at  fome  little  dillance  from 
the  pupil  ;  but  is  fo  ftrongly  effaced  by  the  blue, 
that  the  eye  appears  wholly  blue,  and  the  mixture 
ot  orange  is  only  perceived  when  clofely  infpeded. 

*'  Thofe  eyes,  which  we  imagine  to  be  black  or 
blue,  are  the  hneft.  Vivacity  and  fire,  which  are 
the  principal  charaderiilics  of  the  eyes,  are  the 
more  emitted  when  the  colours  are  deep  and  con- 
trailed,  rather  than  when  llightly  Ihaded.     Black 
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eyes  have  moft  ftrength  of  exprelTion,  and  mofi:  vIts-- 
city  ;  but  the  blue  have  moft  mildnefs,  and  perhaps 
A^are  more  arched.  In  the  former  there  is  an  ardour 
uninterruptedly  bright,  becaufethe  colour,  whicli 
apj^ears  to  us  uniform,  every  way  emits  fimilar 
refieilions.  But  modifications  are  diftinguifhed  in 
the  light  which  animates  blue  eyes,  becaufe  there 
are  various  tints  of  colour,  which  produce  various 
refleclions, 

**  Some  eyes  are  remarkable  for  having  what 
may  be  faid  to  be  no  colour.  They  appear  to  be 
differently  conftituted  from  others.  The  iris  has 
only  fome  fhades  of  blue,  or  grey,  fo  feeble,  that 
they  are,  in  fome  parts,  almoft  white  ;  and  the 
/hades  of  orange,  which  intervene,  are  fo  fmall 
that  they  fcarcely  canbediftinguiflied  from  grey  or 
white,  notwithftanding  the  contraft  of  thefe  co- 
lours. The  black  of  the  pupil  is  then  too  mark- 
ing, becaufe  the  colour  of  the  iris  is  not  deep 
enough,  and,  as  I  muft  fay,  we  fee  only  the  pupil 
in  the  center  of  the  eye.  Thefe  eyes  are  unmean- 
ing, and  appear  to  be  fixed  and  aghaft. 

""  The  colour  of  the  iris  of  fome  eyes  is  almoft 
green  ;  but  thefe  are  more  uncommon  than  the 
blue,  the  grey,  the  yellow,  and  the  yellow-brown. 
There  are  alfo  people,  whofe  eyes  are  not  both  of 
the  fame  colour. 

**  The  images  of  our  fecret  agitations  are  par- 
ticularly painted  in  the  eyes.  The  eye  appertains  ' 
inore  to  the  foul  than  any  other  organ,  feems  at- 
feded  by,  and  to  participate  in,  all  its  motions, 
cxprelfes  fenfations  the  moft  lively,  pailions  the 
moft  tumultuous,  feelings  the  moft  delightful,  and 
fentiments  the  moft  delicate.  It  explains  them  in 
all  their  force,  in  all  their  purity,  as  they  take 
birth,  and  tranfmits  them  by  traits  fo  rapid,  as  to 
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infufe  into  other  minds  tiie  fire,  the  activity,  the 
very  image  with  -which  thcmfelves  are  infpired^ 
The  eye  at  once  receives  and  rctleds  'the  intelli- 
gence of  thought,  and  the  warmth  of  fcnfibility. 
It  is  the  fenfc  of  the  mind,  the  tongue  of  the  ^n 
derftanding." 

Again,  **  As  in  nature,   fo  in  art,  the  eyes  are 
differently  formed  in  the  /tatues  of  the  gods,  and 
in  heads  of  ideal  beauty,   fo  that  the  eye  itfelf  is 
the    diftinguifhing    token.     Jupiter,     Juno,     and 
Apollo,  have  large,  round,  well  arched  eyes,  fhor- 
tened  in  length,  in  order  that  the  arch  may  be  the 
higher.      Pallas,   in  like  manner,  has  large  eyes, 
but  the  upper  eyelid,   which  is   drawn  up,   is  ex- 
preflive  of  attradion  and  languifhment.     Such  an 
eye  diflinguifhes  the  heavenly  Venus  Urania  from 
Juno  ;  yet  the  Ibtue  of  this  Venus,  bearing  a  dia- 
dem,  has  for  that  reafon  often  been  midaken,  by 
thofe  who  have  not  made  this  obfervation,  for  the 
ftatue  of  Juno.     Many  of  the  modern  artifts  ap- 
pear to  have  been  defirous  of  excelling  the  ancients, 
and  to  give  what  Homer  calls  the  ox-eye,  by  ma- 
king the  pupil  proje£l,  and  feem  to  ftart  from  the 
focket.      Such  an  eye  has  the  modern  head  of  the 
erroneouily  fuppofed  Cleopatra,   in  the  Mediceaii 
villa,  and   which   prefents   the   idea   of  a    pcrfon 
flranglcd.     The  fame  kind  of  eye  a  youn^  artift 
has  given  to  the  ftatue  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  in  the 
church  St.  Carlo  al  Torfo." 

I  fhall  quote  one  more  paffage  from  Paracelfus, 
who,,  though  an  ailrological  enthufialt,  was  a  man 
of  very  extenfive  genius. 

**  To  come  to  the  practical  part,  and  give  pro- 
per figns,  with  fome  of  their  figniiications,  it  is  to 
be  rem.arkcd,  that  blacknefs  in  the  eyes  generally 
denotes  health,  a  firm  mind,  not  wavering,  ccura- 
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geous,  true,  and  honourable.  Grey  eyes  gene- 
rally denote  deceit,  inflability,  and  indecifion. 
Short  light  denotes  ati  able  proje6tor,  crafty,  and 
intriguing  in  a6lion.  The  fquinting,  or  falfe- 
fighted,  who  fee  on  both  fides,  or  over  and  under, 
certainly  denotes  a  deceitful,  crafty  perfon,  not 
eafily  deceived,  miftruftful,  and  not  always  to  be 
truftcd  ;  one  who  willingly  avoids  labour  where  he 
can,  indulging  in  idlenefs,  play,  ufury,  and  pil- 
fering. Small,  and  deep  funken  eyes,  are  bold  in 
oppofition  ;  not  difcouraged,  intriguing,  and  ac- 
tive in  wickednefs  ;  capable  of  fuiFering  much. 
Large  eyes  denote  a  covetous,  greedy  man,  and 
efpecially  when  they  are  prominent.  Eyes  in  con- 
tinual motion  fignify  iliort  or  weak  fight,  fear,  and 
care.  The  winking  eye  denotes  an  amorous  dif- 
pofition,  forefight,  and  quicknefs  in  proje6ling. 
The  dow^n-cail  eye  fhews  fhame  and  modefty.  Red 
eyes  fignify  courage  and  flrength.  Bright  eyes,, 
flow  of  motion,  befpeak  the  hero,  great  acts,  au- 
dacious, cheerful,  one  feared  by  his  enemies." 

It  will  not  be  expelled  I  fhould  fubfcribe  to  all 
thefe  opinions,  they  being  mod  of  them  ill-found- 
ed, at  lead  ill  defined. 

The     eyebrows. 

Eyebrows  regularly  arched  are  chara<B:eriftic  of 
feminine  youth  ;  re6lilinear  and  horizontal  are 
mafculme  \  aiched  and  the  horizontal  combined^ 
denote  mafculiae  underftanding,  and  feminine 
kindnefs. 

Wild  and  perplexed  denote  a  correfponding 
mind,  unlefs  the  iiair  be  foft,  and  they  then  fignify 

gentle  ardour. 

Com- 
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ComprcHcd,  firm,  with  the  hairs  running  pa- 
rallel, as  if  cut,  are  one  of  the  molt  dccifivc  figns 
of  a  tirm,  manly,  mature  underllanding,  profound 
wifdom,   and  a  true  and  unerring  perception. 

Meeting  eyebrows,  held  fo  beautiful  by  the 
Arabs,  and,  by  the  old  phyiiognomifts,  fuppofcd 
to  be  the  mark  of  craft,  1  can  neither  believe  to  be 
beautiful,  nor  characfterillic  of  fuch  a  quality. 
They  are  found  in  the  mofl  open,  honclt,  and 
worthy  countenances.  It  is  true,  they  give  the 
face  a  gloomy  appearance,  and  perhaps  denote 
trouble  of  mind  and  heart. 

Sunken  eyebrows,  fays  Winkclmann,  impart 
fomething  of  the  fevcreand  melancholy  to  the  head 
of  Antinous. 

I  never  yet  faw  a  profound  thinker,  or  even  a 
man  of  fortitude  and  prudence,  wiih  weak,  high 
eyebrows,  which  in  fome  mealure  equally  divide 
the  forehead. 

Weak  eyebrows  denote  phlegm  and  debility, 
though  there  are  choleric  and  powerful  men  who 
have  them  ;  but  this  weaknefs  of  eyebrows  is  al- 
ways a  deduction  from  power  and  ardour. 

Angular,  ftrong,  interrupted  eyebrows,  ever 
denote  fire  and  produ6live  aftivity. 

The  nearer  the  eyebrows  are  to  the  eyes,  the 
more  earneft,  deep,  and  firm  the  character. 

The  more  remote  from  the  eyes,  the  more  vo- 
latile, eafily  moved,  and  lefs  enterprifmg. 

Remote  from  each  other,  warm,  open,  quick 
fenfation. 

White  eyebrows  fignify  weaknefs,  and  dark 
brown  firmnefs. 

The  motion  of  the  eyebrows  contains  numerous 
exprellions,  efpecially  of  ignoble  pallions,  pride, 
anger,  and  contempt. 
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CHAP.     IX. 

Of  the  Nofe. 

T  HAVE  generally  confidered  the  nofe  as  the 
foundation  or  abutment  of  the  brain.  Whoever 
is  acquainted  with  the  Gothic  arch  will  perfe^lly 
undcrfland  what  I  mean  by  this  abutment  :  far 
upon  this  the  whole  power  of  the  arch  of  the  fore- 
head reds,  and  without  it  the  mouth  and  cheeks 
would  be  opprelfed  by  miferable  ruins. 

An  ugly  countenance  will  never  be  found  ac- 
companied by  a  beautiful  nofe.  An  ugly  perfon 
may  have  fine  eyes,  but  not  a  handfome  nofe.  1 
meet  with  thoufands  of  beautiful  eyes  before  on^ 
fuch  nofe,  and  wherever  I  find  the  latter,  it  de- 
notes an  extraordinary  chara6ter.  The  following.* 
is  requifite  to  the  perfectly  beautiful  nofe. 

Its  length  fhould  equal  the  length  of  the  fore- 
head. At  the  top  fhould  be  a  gentle  indenting.. 
Viewed  in  front,  the  back  fhould  be  broad,  and 
■nearly  parallel,  yet  above  the  center  fomething 
broader.  The  button,  or  end  of  the  nofe,  muft 
be  neither  hard  nor  flefhy,  and  its  under  outline 
mufl  be  remarkably  definite,  well  delineated^  nei- 
ther pointed  nor  very  broad.  The  fides  feen  in 
front  muft  be  well  defined,  and  the  defcending 
noftrils  gently  fhortened.  Viewed  in  profile,  the 
bottom  of  the  nofe  fhould  not  have  more  than  one 
third  of  its  length.  The  noftrils  above  mult  be 
pointed  ;  below,  round,  and  have  in  general  a 
gentle  curve,  and  be  divided  into  tv^o  equal  parts, 
by  the  profile  of  the  upper  lip.  The  fides,  or  arch 
of  the  nofe,  mult  be  ^  kind  of  wall.     Above  it 
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mud  clofe  well  with  the  arch  of  the  eyebone,  and', 
near  the  eye,  mufl:  be  at  lead  half  an  inch  in 
breadth.  Snch  a  nofc  is  of  more  worth  than  a. 
kingdom.  There  arc,  indeed,  innumerable  ex- 
cellent men  with  defc6live  nofes,  but  their  excel- 
lence is  of  a  very  different  kind.  I  have  feen  the 
pureft,  moft  capable,  and  nobleft  perfons  with 
fmall  nofes,  and  hollow  in  profile  ;  but  their  worth 
moft  confided  in  fufFering,  lidcning,  learning,  and 
enjoying  the  beautiful  influences  of  imagination  ;. 
provided  the  other  parts  of  the  form  were  well  or- 
ganized. Nofes,  on  the  contrary,  which  are 
arched  near  the  forehead,  are  capable  of  command,, 
can  rule,  a61:,  overcome,,  deltroy.  Redlilinear 
nofes  may  be  called  the  key-done  between  the  two 
extremes.  They  equally  ad  and  fufFer  with  power- 
and  tranquillity. 

Boerhaave,  Socrates,  Laireffe,  had,  more  or 
Icfs,  ugly  nofes,  and  yet  v/ere  great  men  ;  but  their 
character  was  that  of  gentlenefs  and  patience. 

Whenever  I  have  feen  a  nofe  with  abroad  back,, 
whether  arched  or  re6lilinear,  I  always  found  it 
appertain  to  an  extraordinary  man.  We  may  ex- 
amine thoufands  of  countenances,  and  numbers  of 
portraits,,  of  fuperior  men,  before  we  find  fuch  a 
one. 

Thefe  nofes  were  podelTed,  more  or  lefs,  by 
Raynal,  Faudus  Socinus,  Swift,  Czefar  Borgia,. 
Clepzecker,  Anthony  Pagi,  John  Charles  von 
Enkenberg,  (a  man  of  Herculean  di-ength)  Paul 
Sarpi,  Peter  de  Medicis,  Francis  Caracci,  Caf- 
fmi,  Lucas  van  Leyden,  Titian. 

There  are  alio  nofes  that  are  not  broad  backed, 
but  fmall  near  the  forehead,  of  extraordinary 
power  ;  but  their  power  is  rather  eladic  and  mo- 
mentary than  productive. 

Flat 
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Flat  and  Indented  nofes  are  In  general  peculiar 
to  the  Tartars  ;  the  Negroes  have  broad,  and  the 
Jews  hawk  nofes.  The  nofes  of  Englifhmen  are 
feldom  pointed,  but  generally  round.  The  Dutch, 
if  we  may  judge  from  their  portraits,  feldom  have 
handfome  or  fignificant  nofes.  The  nofe  of  the 
Italian  is  large  and  energetic.  The  great  men  of 
I  France,  in  my  opinion,  have  the  Gharaderiltic  of 
c  their  greatnefs  generally  in  the  nofe  :  to  prove 
^  which,  examine  the  collection  of  portraits  by  Per- 
rault  and  Marin. 

Small  noftrils  are  ufually  an  indubitable  fign  of 
Hnenterprifmg  timidity.  The  open,  breathing  no- 
flril,  is  as  certain  a  token  of  fenfibility,  which  may 
€afily  degenerate  into  fenfuality. 


CHAP.     X. 

Of  the  Mouth  and  Lips. 

'^T^HE  contents  of  the  mind  are  communicated  to 
"^    the    mouth.     How  full  of  chara6ler  is   the 
mouth,  whether  at  reil:  or  fpeaking,  by  its  infinite 
powers  ! 

Whoever  Internally  feels  the  worth  of  this  mem- 
ber, fo  dilFerent  from  every  other  member,  fo  in- 
feparabie,  fo  not  to  be  defined,  fo  fimple,  yet  fo' 
various;  whoever,  I  fay,  knows  and  feels  this 
worth,  will  fpeak  and  aft  with  divine  wifdom. 
Oh  1  wherefore  can  1  only,  imperfedly,  and 
tremblingly,  declare  all  the  honours  of  the  mouth  ; 
the  chief  feat  of  wifdom  and  folly,  power  and  de- 
bility, virtue,  and  vice,  beauty  and  deformity  of 

the 
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the  human  mind  ;  the  feat  of  all  love,  all  hatred, 
all  linccrity,  all  falfehood,  all  humility,  all  pride, 
all  dilUmulation,  and  all  truth  1 

Oh  !  with  what  adoration  would  I  fpeak,  and 
be  filcnt,  were  I  a  more  perfed  man  !  Oh  !  dif- 
cordant,  degraded  humanity  !  Oh  !  mournful  fecret 
of  my  mifniformed  youth  !  When,  Omnifcience, 
ihalt  thou  ftand  revealed  ?  Unworthy  as  1  am,  yet 
do  I  adore.  Yet  worthy  1  fhall  be  ^  worthy  as 
the  nature  of  man  will  permit  :  for  he  who  created 
me,  gave  me  a  mouth  to  glorify  him  ! 

Painters  and  defigners,  what  fhall  I  fay  that 
jnay  induce  you  to  ftudy  this  facred  organ,  in  all 
its  beauteous  exprelfions,  all  its  harmony  and  pro- 
portion ? 

Take  plafter  impreflions  of  chara£leriftic 
mouths,  of  the  living  and  the  dead  i  draw  after,. 
pore  over  them,  learn,  obferve,  continue  day  after 
day  to  ftudy  one  only  ;  and,  having  perfedly  ftu- 
died  that,  you  will  have  ftudied  many.  Oh  !  par- 
don me,  my  heart  is  opprelTed.  Among  ten  or 
twenty  draughtfmen,  to  whom  for  three  years  I 
have  preached,  whom  I  have  inftruded,  have 
drawn  examples  for,  not  one  have  I  found  who 
felt  as  he  ought  to  feel,  faw  what  was  to  be  feen, 
or  could  reprefent  that  which  was  evident.  What 
can  I  hope  ? 

Every  thing  may  be  expeded  from  a  colle£lion. 
of  charaderiltic  plafter  imprelhons,  which  might 
fo  eaiily  be  made,  were  fuch  a  collcclion  only  once 
formed.  But  who  can  fay,  whether  fuch  obferva- 
tions  might  not  declare  too  much  r  1  he  human 
macliine  may  be  incapable  of  fiiiftiing  to  be 
thus  analyzed.  Man,  perhaps,  mig'-.t  not  en- 
dure fuch  clofe  infpedion  ;  and,  therefore;  having 
eyes,  he  fees  not. — I  fpeak  it  with  tears,  and  why 

1  weep 
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1  Weep  thou  knoweil,  who  with  me  inqiiireft  into 
the  worth  of  man.     And  you,  weaker,  yet  carr- 
did,  though   on    this    occafion  unfeeling  readers, 
pardon  me  ! 

Obferve  the  following  rules  :  Diftinguifh  in  each 
mouth  the  upper  lip  fingly  ;  the  under  lip  the 
fame  ;  the  line  formed  by  the  union  of  both  when 
tranquilly  clofed,  if  they  can  be  clofed  without 
Gonftraint  ;  the  middle  of  the  upper  lip,  in  parti- 
cular, and  of  the  under  lip  ;  the  bottom  of  the 
middle  line  at  each  end  ;  and,  laflly,  the  extend- 
ing of  the  middle  line  on  both  fides.  For,  unlefs 
you  thus  diftinguifh,  you  will  not  be  able  to  deli*- 
neate  the  mouth  accurately. 

As  are  the  lips,  fo  is  the  chara£ler.     Firm  lips, 
firm  charadler  ;  weak  lips,  and  quick  in  motion,, 
weak  and  wavering  chara6ters. 

Well   deHned,    large,    and   proportionate  lip^,- 
the  middle  line  of  which  is  equally  ferpentine  ofi 
both  fides,  and  eafy  to  be  drawn,  though  they  may 
denote  an  inclination  to  pleafure,  are  never  feen  in 
a  bad,  mean,  common,  falfe,  crouching,  vicious^ 
countenance. 

A  liplefs  mouth,  refembling  a  fingle  line,  de-- 
notes  coldnefs,  induflry,  a  love  of  order,  preci- 
fion,  houfewifery  ;  and  if  it  be  drawn  upwards  at 
the  two  ends,  affe6lation,.pretenfion,  vanity,  and, 
which  may  ever  be  the  production  of  cool  vanity, 
malice. 

Very  flefhy  lips  mufl  ever  have  to  contend  with- 
fenfuality  and  indolence.  The  cut-through,  fharp- 
drawn  lip,  with  anxiety  and  avarice. 

Calm  lips,  well  clofed,  without  conftraint,  and- 
well  delineated,  certainly  betoken  confideration', 
difcretion,  and  firmnefs. 

A  mild  ^ 
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A  mild  ovcrlianging  upper  lip  generally  fignifics 
goodnefs.  There  are  innumerable  good  perfons 
alio  with  projecting  imder  lips  ;  but  the  goodnefs 
of  the  latter  is  rather  cold  fidelity,  and  well-mean- 
ing, than  warm  a6live  fricndfhip. 

The  under  lip  hollowed  in  the  middle  denotes  3 
fanciful  charader.  Let  the  moment  be  remark- 
ed, when  the  conceit  of  the  jocular  man  defcends 
to  the  lip,  and  it  will  be  fcen  to  be  a  little  hollow 
in  the  middle. 

Courage  and  fortitude  are  always  denoted  by  a 
clofed  mouth,  not  (harpened,  not  afFe6lcd  ;  and 
the  open  mouth  always  clofes  where  courage  is  in- 
difpenfable.  Opennefs  of  mouth  fpeaks  complaint, 
and  clofenefs  endurance. 

Though  phyfiognomifts  have  as  yet  but  little  no- 
ticed, yet  much  might  be  faid  concerning  the  liji 
improper,  or  the  flefhy  covering  of  the  upper 
teeth,  on  which  anatomills  have  not,  to  my  know- 
ledge, yet  beftowed  any  name,  and  which  may  be 
called  the  curtain,  or  pallium,  extending  fromi  the 
beginning  of  the  nofe  to  the  red  upper  lip  proper. 

If  the  upper  lip  improper  be  long,  the  proper  is 
always  fhort  ;  if  it  be  fhort  and  hollow,  the  pro- 
per will  be  large  and  curved  :  another  certain  de- 
monftration  of  the  conformity  of  the  human  coun- 
tenance. Hollov/  upper  lips  are  much  lefs  com- 
mon than  flat  and  perpendicular  :  the  character: 
they  denote  is  equally  uncommon. 
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CHAP.    XL 

Of  the  Teeth  and  Ch'in. 

^pHAN  the  chara6lcrlftics  of  the  teeth,  and  the 
-■-     manner  in  which  they  difplay  themfelves,  no- 
thing is  more  ftriking,  or  continually  vifiblc.  The 
following  are  the  obfervations  I  have  made  thereon: 

Small,  lliort  teeth,  which  have  generally  been 
held  by  the  old  phyfiognomifts  to  denote  weaknefs, 
I  have  remarked  in  adults  of  extraordinary  (Irength  \ 
but  they  feldom  vv'ere  of  a  pure  white. 

Long  teeth  are  certain  figns  of  weaknefs  and 
pufiUanimity.  White,  clean,  w^ell  arranged  teeth, 
vifible  as  foon  as  the  mouth  opens,  but  not  pro- 
jecting, nor  always  entirely  feen,  I  have  never 
met  with  in  adults,  except  in  good,  acute,  honeft, 
candid,  faithful  men. 

I  have  alfo  met  foul,  uneven,  and  ugly  teeth, 
in  perfons  of  the  above  good  character  ;  but  it 
was  always  either  ficknefs,  or  fome  mental  im- 
perfeClion  which  gave  this  deformity. 

Whoever  leaves  his  teeth  foul,  and  does  not  at- 
tempt to  clean  them,  certainly  betrays  much  of  the 
negligence  of  his  chara6ler,  which  does  him  no 
honour. 

As  are  the  teeth  of  man,  that  is  to  fay,  their 
form,  pofition,  and  cleaniinefs,  (fo  far  as  the  lat- 
ter depends  on  himfelf)  fo  is  his  tafte. 

Wherever  the  upper  gum  is  very  vifible,  at  the 
firfl  opening  of  the  lips,  there  is  generally  much 
cold  and  phlegm. 

Much,  indeed,  might  be  written  upon  the  teeth, 
though  they  are  generally  neglected  in  ail  hiftorical 

paintings^ 
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p.iinting?.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  vrt  need  but 
obfcrve  the  teeth  of  an  individual  during  the 
cowrfc  of  a  fingle  day,  or  contemplate  an  apart- 
ment crowded  with  fools.  We  fhould  not  then, 
for  a  moment,  deny  that  the  teeth,  in  conjunction 
with  the  lips,  arc  very  charaiSlerillic,  or  that  phy- 
fjognomy  has  gained  another  token,  which  tri» 
uniphs  over  all  the  arts  of  dilfimulation. 

7he  Chin, 

Numerous  experiments  have  convinced  me,  that 
the  proje6ling  chin  ever  denotes  fomething  pofi- 
tive,  and  the  retreating  fomething  negative.  The 
prefence  or  ab fence  of  llrenglh  in  man  is  often 
iignificd  by  the  chin. 

I  have  never  itcn  fharp  indentings  in  the  middle 
of  the  chin  but  in  men  of  cool  underllandings,  un- 
lefs  when  fomething  evidently  contradictory  ap- 
peared in  the  countenance. 

The  pointed  chin  is  generally  held  to  be  a  fign 
of  acutcnefs  and  craft,  though  I  know  very  worthy 
perfons  with  fuch  chins.  Their  craft  is  the  craft 
of  the  bed  dramatic  poetry. 

The  foft,  fat,  double  chin  generally  points  out 
the  epicure  ;  and  the  angular  chin  is  feldom  found 
but  in  difcreet,  well  difpofed,  firm  men. 

Flatnefs  of  chin  fpeaks  the  cold  and  dry  ;  fmall- 
Dcfs,  fear  \  and  roundnefs,  with  a  dimple,  bene- 
volence. 
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CHAP.    XII. 

Of  Sculls, 

''^X/'HAT  a  fund  for  inquiry  will  not  the  mere 
fciill  of  man  afford  the  anatomifl !  How 
tnuch  more  the  phyfiognomift !  and  ftill  how 
much  more  to  the  man  who  is  both  anatomifl  and 
phyfiognomift !  I  blufh  when  I  think  how  much 
I  ought  to  know,  and  of  how  much  I  am  igno- 
rant, while  writing  on  a  part  of  the  body  of  man, 
which  is  fo  fuperior  to  all  that  fcience  has  yet  dif- 
covered  ;  to  all  belief,  to  all  conception  ! 

I  confider  the  fyftem  of  the  bones  as  the  great 
outline  of  man,  and  the  fcull  as  the  principal  part 
of  that  fyftem.  I  pay  more  attention  to  the  form- 
ing and  arching  of  the  fcull,  as  far  as  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  it,  than  all  my  predeceftbrs  ;  and  I 
have  confidered  this  moft  firm,  leaft  changeable, 
and  far  beft  defined,  part  of  the  human  body,  as 
the  foundation  of  the  fcience  of  phyfiognomy.  I 
fhall  therefore  be  permitted  to  be  particular  in  'my 
obfervations  on  this  member  of  the  human  body. 

I  honeftly  confefs,'that  1  fcarcely  know  where 
to  begin,  where  to  end,  what  to  fay,  or  what  to- 
omit.  I  think  it  advifeable  to  premife  a  few  words 
concerning  the  generation  and  formation  of  human- 
bones. 

The  whole  of  the  human  foetus  is  at  firft  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  only  a  foft  mucilaginous  fubftance,  ho- 
mogeneous in  all  its  parts,  and  that  the  bones 
themfelves  are  but  a  kind  of  coagulated  fluid, 
which  afterwards  become  membraneous,  then  car- 
tilaginous, and  at  laft  hard  bone. 

As 
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As  this  yifcous  congelation,  originally  fo  tranf- 
parcnt  and  tender,  increnfes,  it  becomes  thicker 
and  more  opaque,  and  a  dark  point  makes  its  ap- 
pearance different  from  the  cartilage,  and  of  the 
nature  of  bone,  but  not  yet  perfei^ly  hard.  This 
point  mav  be  called  the  kernel  of  the  future  bone, 
the  center  round  which  the  ofTification  extended. 

^We  muft,  however,  confider  the  coagulation 
attached  to  the  cartilage  as  a  mafs  without  ihape, 
and  only  with  a  proper  propenfity  for  afluming  its 
future  form.  In  its  earlieft,  tendereft  ftate,  the 
traces  of  it  are  expreifed  upon  the  cartilage,  though 
very  imperfectly. 

With  refped  to  the  bony  kernels,  we  find  dif- 
ferences which  feem  to  determine  the  form  of  the 
future  bones.  The  fimple  and  fmaller  bones  have 
each  only  one  kernel,  but,  in  the  more  grofs, 
thick,  and  angular,  there  are  feveral,  in  different 
parts  of  the  original  cartilage  ;  and  it  mull  be  re- 
marked, that  the  number  of  the  joining  bones  is 
equivalent  to  the  number  of  the  kernels. 

In  the  bones  of  the  fcull,  the  round  kernel  firft 
is  apparent,  in  the  center  of  each  piece  ;  and  the 
oflihcation  extends  itfelf,  like  radii  from  the  center, 
in  filaments,  which  increafe  in  length,  thicknefs, 
and  foiidity,  and  arc  interwoven  v/ith  each  other, 
like  net- work.  Hence  thefe  delicate,  indented 
futures  of  the  fcull,  when  its  various  parts  are  at 
length  joined. 

We  have  only  hitherto  fpoken  of  the  firrt  ftage 
of  ollificatlon.  The  fecond  begins  about  the  fourth 
or  fifth  month,  v/hen  the  bones,  together  with  the 
red  of  the  parts,  are  more  perfedly  formed,  and, 
in  the  progrefs  of  oHification,  include  the  whole 
cartilage,  according  to  the  more  or  lefs  life  of  the 

creuture, 
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creature,  and  the  original  different  impulle   and 
power  of  notion  in  the  being. 

Agreeable  to  their  original  formation  through 
each  fiicceeding  period  of  age,  they  will  continue 
to  increafe  in  thicknefs  and  hardnefs.  But  on  this 
fubjeft  anatomifts  difagree. — So  let  them.  Fu- 
ture phyfiognomifls  may  confider  this  more  at 
large.  I  retreat  from  conteft,  and  will  travel  in 
the  high  road  of  certainty,  and  confine  myfelf  to 
what  is  vifible. 

It  IS,  however,  thus  far  certain,  that  the  a6li- 
vity  of  the  mufcles,  veffels,  and  other  parts  which 
furround  the  bones,  contribute  much  to  their  for- 
mation, and  gradually  increafe  in  hardnefs. 

The  remains  of  the  cartilaginous,  in  the  young 
bones,  will,  in  the  fixth  and  feventh  month,  de- 
creafe  in  quantity,  harden,  and  whiten,  as  the 
bony  parts  approach  perfedlion.  Some  bones  obtain 
a  certain  degree  of  firmnefs  in  much  lefs  time  than 
others  ;  as,  for  example,  the  fcuU  bones,  and  the 
fmall  bones  within  the  ear.  Not  only  whole  bones, 
but  parts  of  a  fmgle  bone,  are  of  various  degrees 
of  hardnefs.  They  will  be  hardeft  at  the  place 
where  the  kernel  of  olTification  began,  and  the  parts 
adjacent,  and  the  rigidity  increafes  more  flowly 
and  infenlibly  the  harder  the  bones  are,  and  the 
older  the  man  is.  What  was  cartilage  will  be- 
come bone  ;  parts  that  were  feparate  will  grow 
together,  and  the  whole  bones  be  deprived  of  moif- 
ture. 

Anatomifts  divide  the  form  into  the  natural  or 
the  elfential,  which  is  generally  the  fame,  in  all 
bones,  in  the  human  body,  how  different  foever 
it  may  be  to  other  bodies  ;  and  into  the  accidental, 
which  is  fubje£l  to  various  changes  in  the  fame 
2  indivi- 
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intiivicliial,  according  to  the  Influence  of  external 
ubje£ls,  or  efpecially  of  the  gradation  of  age. 

The  firll  is  founded  in  the  univerfality  of  the  na- 
ture of  parents,  and  the  circumrtances  which  natu- 
rally and  invariably  attend  propagation.  Anatomills 
conllder  only  the  deiignation  of  the  bones  individu- 
ally ;  on  this,  at  leaft,  is  grounded  the  agreement  of 
what  they  call  the  elfential  form,  in  diilin6l  fub- 
jedls.  This  therefore  only  fpeaks  to  the  agree- 
ment of  human  countenances  fo  far  as  they  have 
each  two  eyes,  one  nofe,  one  moulh,  and  other 
features  thus  or  thus  difpofed. 

This  natural  formation  is  certainly  as  different 
as  human  countenances  afterwards  are  ;  which 
difference  is  the  work  of  nature,  the  original  defti- 
nation  of  the  Lord  and  Creator  of  all  things.  The 
phyfiognomift  diftinguifhes  between  original  form 
and  deviations. 

^  Each  bone  hkth  its  original  form,  its  individual 
capacity  of  form.  It  may,  it  does  continually 
alter  ;  but  it  never  acquires  the  peculiar  form  of 
another  bone,  which  was  originally  different.  The 
accidental  changes  of  bones,  however  great,  or 
different  from  the  original  form,  are  yet  ever  go- 
verned by  the  nature  of  this  original  individual 
form  ;  nor  can  any  power  of  prelfure  ever  fo 
change  the  original  form,  but  that,  if  compared  to 
another  fyflem  of  bones  that  has  fuffered  an  equal 
preffure,  it  will  be  perfectly  diftin^l.  As  little  as 
the  Ethiopian  can  change  his  ikin,  or  the  leopard 
his  fpots,  whatever  be  the  changes  to  which  they 
\may  be  fubject,  as  little  can  the  original  form  of 
any  bone  be  changed  into  the  original  form  of  any 
other  bone, 

Vellels  every  where  penetrate  the  bones,  fup- 
plying  them   with    juices    and    cnarrow.      The 

younger 
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younger  the  bone  is  the  more  are  there  of  thefe 
vefTels,  confequently  the  more  porous  and  flexible 
are  the  bones  ;  and  the  reverfe.  The  period  when 
fuch  or  fuch  changes  take  place  in  the  bones  can- 
not eafdy  be  defined  ;  it  differs  according  to  the 
nature  of  men  and  accidental  circumftances. 

Large  and  long  and  multiform  bones,  in  order 
to  facilitate  their  oilification  and  growth,  at  firft, 
■confift  of  feveral  pieces,  the  fmaller  of  which  are 
called  fupplemental.  The  bone  remains  imperfe6l 
till  thefe  become  incorporated.  Hence  their  pof- 
fible  diftortion  in  children,  by  the  rickets,  and 
other  incidental  diforders. 


CHAP.    XIII. 

SuggeJIions  to  the  Phyjiogmmlfl  concerning  the  SculU 


npHE  diftortion  of  the  bones,  efpecially  thofe  of 
•*'  the  head,  ought  to  claim  the  attention  of  the 
fcientilic  phyfiognomift.  He  ought  to  learn  accu- 
rately to  remark,  compare,  and  define  the  firft 
form  of  children,  and  the  numerous  relative  devi- 
ations. He  ought  to  have  attained  that  precifion 
that  fliould  enable  him  to  fay,  at  beholding  the 
head  of  a  new-born  infant,  of  half  a  year,  a  year 
or  tv/o  years  old,  "  Such  and  fuch  will  be  the 
^*  form  of  the  fyftem  of  the  bones,  under  fuch  and 
**  fuch  limitations  ;"  and  on  viewing  the  fcull  at 
ten,  twelve,  twenty,  or  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
**  Such  or  fuch  was  the  form  eight,  ten,  or  twenty 
*'  years  ago  ;  and  fuch  or  fuch  will  be  tlie  form 
**  eight,  ten,  or  twenty  years  hence,  violence  ex-. 

*<  cepled.''' 
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*<  ccpicd,'  He  ought  to  he  able  to  fee  tlic  youth 
In  the  hoy,  and  the  man  in  the  youth  ;  and,  on  the 
revcipj,  the  youth  in  the  man,  the  boy  in  the  youth, 
the  infant  in  the  boy,  and,  laftly,  the  embryo  in 
its  proper  individual  form. 

Let  us,  O  ye  who  adore  that  Wifdom  which 
has  framed  all  things,  contemplate,  a  moment 
longer,  the  human  fcull  !  There  are,  in  the  bare 
fciiil  of  man,  the  fame  varieties  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  external  form  of  the  living  man. 

As  the  infinite  varieties  of  the  external  form  of 
man  is  one  of  the  indeftnidiblc  pillars  of  phyfiog- 
nomy,  no  lefs  fo,  in  my  opinion,  mull:  the  infi- 
nite varieties  of  the  fcull  itfelf  be.  What  I  have* 
hereafter  to  remark  will,  in  part,  fhew  that  we 
ought  particularly  to  begin  by  that,  if,  infteadof  a 
fubje6l  of  curiofity  or  amufement,  we  would  wiili 
to  make  the  fcicnce  of  phyfiognomy  univerfally 
ufeful. 

I  Ihall  flicw,  that  from  the  (Iru^lure,  form, 
outline,  and  properties  of  the  bones,  not  all,  ia- 
deed,  but  much  may  be  difcovered,  and  probably 
more  than  from  all  the  other  parts. 

OhjcHion  and  Anjijucr, 

What  anfwcr  fliall  I  make  to  that  objection, 
with  which  a  certain  anti-phyfiognomiil  has  made 
himfelf  fo  merry  ? 

**  In  the  catacombs  near  Rome,  (fays  he^  a  num- 
ber of  fkeletons  were  found,  which  were  fuppofed 
to  be  the  relics  of  faints,  and,  as  fuch,  were  ho- 
noured. After  fome  time,  feveral  learned  men 
b?gan  to  doubt,  whether  thefe  had  really  been  the 
fcpulchres  of  the  firfl  Chrifi:ians  and  martyrs  ;  and 
even  to  fufpe(5l,  that  malefactors  and  banditti 
might  have  been  buried  there.     The  piety  of  the 

E  faithful 
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faithful  was  thus  much  puzzled  ;  but,  if  the 
fclence  of  phyfiognomy  be  fo  certain,  they  might 
have  removed  all  their  doubts  by  fending  for  Lava- 
ter,  who,  with  very  little  trouble,  by  merely  exa- 
mining and  touching  them,  might  have  diliin- 
guiflied  the  bones  of  the  faints  from  the  bones  of 
the  banditti,  and  thus  have  reftored  the  true  relics 
to  their  juft  and  original  pre-eminence." 

**  The  conceit  is  whimfical  enough,  (anfwers  a 
cold  and  phlegmatic  friend  of  phyfiognomy)  but, 
having  tired  ourfelves  with  laughing,  let  us  exa- 
mine what  would  have  been  the  confequence  had 
this  (lory  been  fa61:.  According  to  our  opinion, 
the  phyfiognomirt  would  have  remarked  great  dil- 
ferences,  in  a  number  of  bones,  particularly  in  the 
fcuUs,  which,  to  the  ignorant,  would  have  ap- 
peared perfectly  fmiilar  ;  and,  having  clalTed  his 
heads,  and  fliewn  their  immediate  gradations,  and 
the  contrail  of  the  tw^o  extremes,  we  may  pre- 
fume,  the  attentive  fpe6lator  would  have  been  in- 
clined to  pay  fome  refpe6l  to  his  conje6lures  on  the 
qualities  and  activity  of  brain,  which  each  for- 
merly contained. 

**  Befides,  when  we  reflect  how  certain  it  is, 
that  many  malefadors  have  been  poffeffed  of  extra- 
ordinary abilities  and  energy,  and  how  uncertain  it 
iy  whether  many  of  the  faints,  who  are  honoured 
with  red-letter  days  in  the  calendar,  ever  poifelTed 
•fuc.h  qualities,  we  find  the  queflion  fo  intricate, 
tnat  we  ihotiid  be  inclined  to  pardon  the  poor  phy- 
fiogiK)miil:,  were  he  to  refufe  an  anfwer^  and  leave 
^the  decilion  to  the  great  infallible  Judge." 

Further  Reply. 

Let  us  endeavour  farther  to  inveftigate  the  quef- 
iion  ;  for,  though  this  anfwer  is  good,  it  is  infuf- 

tiGient. 
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ficiont.     Whoever   yet    pretended    to    diflingull'h 
faints  from  baiuliiti,  by  infpe6ling  only  the  fcull  ? 

'1\)  mc  it  appears,  that  juflice  rec]uires  we 
fliould,  in  all  our  decifions  concerning  books, 
men,  and  opinions,  judge  each  according  to  iheir 
pretenfions,  and  not  afcribe  pretenfio«s  which  have 
not  been  made  to  any  man. 

1  }iave  heard  of  no  phyfiognomifl:  who  has  had, 
and  I  am  certain  that  I  myfcif  never  have  had,  any 
fnch  prefumption.  Notwithflanding  wiiich  I 
maintain,  as  a  truth  moil  demonltrablc,  that,  by 
the  mere  form,  proportion,  hardnefs,  or  weaknefs 
of  th.e  fcull,  the  Itrength  or  weaknefs  of  the  gene- 
ral character  may  be  known,  with  the  grcateft  cer- 
tainty. But,  as  hath  been  often  repeated,  lirength 
and  weaknefs  are  neither  virtue  nor  vice,  faint  nor 
inalefailor. 

Power,  like  riches,  may  be  employed  to  the 
advantage  or  detriment  of  fociety,  the  farne  as 
wealth  may  be  in  the  poOcilion  of  a  faint  or  a  <ie- 
mon  ;  and,  as  it  is  with  wealth,  or  arbitrary  po- 
fitive  power,  fo  is  it  with  natural  innate  power^ 
As  in  an  hundred  rich  men  there  are  ninety-nine 
who  are  not  faints,  fo  will  there  fcarcely  be  one 
faint  among  an  hundred  men  born  with  this  power. 

When,  therefore,  we  remark  in  a  fcull  great 
original  and  percuflive  power,  we  cannot  indeed 
fay,  this  man  was  a  malefactor  ;  but  we  may  af- 
firm, there  was  this  excef^  of  power,  which,  if  it 
were  not  qualified  and  tempered  during  life,  there 
is  the  highell  probability  it  would  have  been  agita- 
ted by  the  fpirit  of  conqucft,  would  have  become  a 
general,  a  conqueror,  a  Cxfar,  a  Cartouch.  Un- 
der certain  circumftances  he  would  probably  have 
acted  in  a  certain  manner,  and  his  actions  w  uld 
have  varied  according  to  the  variation  ot  circum- 

E  2  ftarcjs  : 
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ftances ;  but  he  would  always  have  a£led  with  ar- 
dour, tempelluoufly,  always  as  a  ruler  and  a  con- 
queror. 

We  may  alfo  affirm  of  certain  other  feu] Is, 
which,  in  their  whole  flru6lure  and  form,  difco- 
ver  tendernefs,  and  a  refemblance  to  parchment, 
that  they  denote  weaknefs  ;  a  mere  capability  of 
perceptive,  without  percuiFive,  without  creative 
power.  Therefore,  under  certain  circumftances, 
fuch  perfons  would  have  a6led  weakly.  They 
would  not  have  had  the  native  power  of  withftand- 
ing  this  or  that  temptation,  of  engaging  in  this  or 
thatenterprize.  In  the  fafliionable  world,  they  would 
have  a6led  the  fop,  the  libertine  in  a  more  confi- 
ned circle,  and  the  enthufiaftic  faint  in  a  convent. 

Oh  !  how  differently  may  the  fame  power,  the 
fame  fenfibility,  the  fame  capacity,  a6l,  feel,  and 
conceive,  under  different  circumftances !  And 
hence  we  may,  in  part,  comprehend  the  poiiibi- 
lity  of  prededination  and  liberty  in  one  and  the 
fame  fubje6l. 

«  Take  a  man  of  the  commonefl  underftanding  to 
a  charnel  houfe,  and  make  him  attentive  to  the 
differences  of  fcuUs  ;  in  a  fhort  time  he  Vv^ill  either 
perceive  of  himfelf,  or  underftand  when  told,  here 
is  (Irength,  there  weaknefs;  here  obftinacy,  and 
there  indccifion. 

If  ihewn  the  bald  head  of  Casfar,  as  painted  by 
Rubens  or  Titian,  or  that  of  Michael  Angelo, 
what  man  would  be  dull  enough  not  to  difcover  that 
impulfive  power,  that  rocky  comprehenfion,  by 
which  they  were  peculiarly  characlerifed  ;  and  that 
more  ardour,  more  action,  muil  be  expe6led  than 
from  a  fmooth,  round,  flat  head? 

How  charaderiftic  is  the  fcull  of  Charles  XII  ! 
How  different   from  the    fcull  of  his  biographer 

Voltaire ! 
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Voltaire  !  Compare  the  fcull  of  Judas  with  the 
fcuU  of  Chiift,  after  Hjlbcin,  difcardiiig  the 
mufcular  parts,  and  I  doubt,  if  aflccd  which  was 
the  wicked  betrayer,  which  the  innocent  betrayed, 
whether  any  one  would  helitate. 

It  mult  be  acknowledged,  that  when  two  deter- 
minate heads  arc  prefented  to  us,  v.ith  fuch  ftri- 
king  differences,  and  the  one  of  which  is  known 
to  be  that  of  a  nialefa6lor,  the  other  that  of  a  faint, 
it  is  infinitely  more  eafy  to  decide  ;  but  he  who 
can  diitinguiih  between  them,  fhould  not  there- 
fore affirm,  he  can  dillinguith  the  fculls  of  faints 
from  the  fculls  of  malefa(!:l:ors. 

To  conclude  this  chapter.  Who  is  unacquain- 
ted with  the  anecdote  in  Herodotus,  that  it  was 
poflible,  many  years  afterwards,  on  the  field  of 
battle,  to  diflinguifh  the  fculls  of  the  effeminate 
Medes  from  thofe  of  the  manly  Perfians  ?  I  think 
I  have  heard  the  fame  remark  made  of  the  Swifs 
and  the  Burgundians.  This  at  leaf!  proves  it  is 
granted,  that  we  may  perceive,  in  the  fcull  only, 
a  difference  of  flrength  and  manners,  as  well  as 
of  nations. 


CHAP.    XIV. 

Of  the  Difference  of  Sculls  as  they  relate  to  Sex,  ana 
particularly  to  Nations. — Of  the  Sculls  of  Chil- 
dren* 

A  N  Effay  on  the  difference  of  bones,  as  they  re- 
"^  late  to  fex,  and  particularly  to  nations,  has 
been  publillied  by  M.  Fifcher,  which  is  well  de- 
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ferving  of  attention.  The  following  are  fbrnc- 
thoughts  on  the  fubjed,  concerning  which  no- 
thing Will  be  expeded  from  mc,  but  very  much 
from  M.  Kamper. 

Confideration  and  comparifon  of  the  external 
and  internal  make  of  the  body^  in  male  and  fe- 
male, teaches  us^  that  the  one  is  deftined  for  la- 
bour and  iirength  ;  and  the  other  for  beauty  and 
propagation.  The  bones  particularly  denote  maf- 
cuiine  ftrength,  in  the  former  ;  and,  fo  far  as  the 
ftronger  and  the  prominent  are  more  eafy  to  de- 
fcribe  than  the  lefs  prominent  and  the  weaker,  fo 
far  is  the  male  fkeleton  and  the  fcuU  the  eafieft  to 
define. 

The  general  ftrudure  of  the  bones  in  the  male, 
and  of  the  fcull  in  particular,  is  evidently  of 
ftronger  formation  than  in  the  female.  The  body 
of  the  male  increafes,  from  the  hip  to  the  flioulder, 
in  breadth  and  thicknefs  ;  hence  the  broad  fhoul- 
ders  and  fquare  form  of  the  ftrong.  Whereas  the 
female  fkeleton  gradually  grows  thinner  and  weaker 
from  the  hip  upwards^  and  by  degrees  appears  as 
if  it  were  rounded. 

Even  fingle  bones  in  the  female  are  more  tender, 
fmooth,  and  round  ;  have  fewer  fharp  edges,  cut- 
ting and  promJnent  corners. 

We  may  here  properly  cite  the  remark  of  San- 
torinus,  concerning  the  difference  of  fcuUs,  as 
they  relate  to  fex.  **  The  aperture  of  the  mouth, 
the  palate,  and  in  general  the  parts  which  form 
the  voice,  are  lefs  in  the  female  ;  and  the  more 
fmall  and  round  chin,  confequentiy  the  under  part 
of  the  mouth,  correfpond." 

The  round  or  angular  form  of  the  fcull  mav  be 
very  powerfully  and  efTentially  turned  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  phyfjognomifl:,  and  become  a  fouice 

of 
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of  innumerable  individual  judgments.     Ofihls  the 
^\holc  work  abounds  with  proofs  and  examples. 

No  man  is  perfctilly  like  another,  either  in  ex- 
ternal conftrutlHon  or  internal  parts,  whether  great 
or  fmall,  or  in  the  fyf^em  of  the  bones,  a  tind 
this  difference  not  only  between  nations,  but  be- 
t>veen  perfons  of  the  nearell  kindred  ;  but  not  fo 
great  between  thefe,  and  between  perfons  of  the 
fame  nation,  as  between  nations  remote  from  each 
other,  whofe  manners  and  food  are  very  different. 
The  more  confidently  men  converfe  with,  tl:c 
more  they  rcfemble  each  other,  as  well  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  language, 
manners,  and  food  ;  that  is,  fo  far  as  the  form.a- 
tion  of  the  body  can  be  influenced  by  external  ac- 
cidents. Thofe  nations,  in  a  certain  degree,  will 
refemble  each  other,  that  have  commercial  intcr- 
courfe,  they  being  a£led  upon  by  the  effc6l  of  cli- 
mate, imitation,  and  habit,  which  have  fo  great 
an  influence  in  forming  the  body  and  mind  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  the  vifible  and  invillble  powers  of  man, 
although  national  chara6ler  (till  remains,  and 
which  charailer,  in  reality,  is  much  eafier  to  re- 
mark than  to  defcrlbe. 

To  fome  fuch  perfon  as  Kamper,  we  fliall  leave 
more  extenfive  inquiries  and  obfcrvations  concern- 
ing this  fubjecl:,  and  refrain  as  becomes  us,,  not 
having  obtained  fufficient  knowledge  of  the  fub- 
jetil  to  make  remarks  of  our  own,  of  fufficient 
importance. 

With  rcfpecfl  to  ftrength,  firmnefs,  ftruclure, 
and  proportion  of  the  parts,  differences  are  .cer- 
tainly vifible  in  all  the  bones  of  the  fkeletons  of 
different  nations  ;  but  mod  in  the  formation  of  the 
countenance,  which  every  where  contains  the  pe- 
culiar expreflion  of  nature,  of  the  mind. 

E  4  The 
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The  fcuU  of  a  Dutchman,  for  example,  is  In 
general  rounder,  with  broader  bones,  curved,  and 
arched  in  all  its  parts,  and  with  the  fides  lefs  flat 
and  coirpreiled. 

A  Calmuc  fcull  will  be  more  rude  and  grofs  ; 
flat  on  the  top,  prominent  at  the  lides  ;  the  parts 
jhrm  and  compreiTed,  the  face  broad  and  flat. 

The  fcull  of  the  Ethiopian  is  ileep,  fuddenly 
elevated  ;  as  fuddenly  fmall,  Iharp,  above  the 
eyes;  beneath  ilrongly  projeding  ;  circular,  and 
high  behind. 

In  proportion  as  the  forehead  of  the  Calmuc  is 
fiat  and  low,  that  of  the  Ethiopian  is  high  and  nar- 
row ;  while  the  back  part  of  an  European  head 
has  a  much  more  protuberant  arch,  and  fpherical 
form  behind,  than  that  of  a  negro. 

Of  the  Sculls  of  Children^ 

The  fcull,  orhead»  of  a  child,  drawn  upon  pa- 
per, witliout  additional  circumftance,  will  be  ge- 
nerally known,  and  feldom  confounded  with  the 
head  of  an  adult.  But,  to  keep  them  diiiin^l,  it 
is  necclTary  the  painter  iliould  not  be  too  hafty  and 
incorre<^  in  his  obfervations  of  what  is  peculiar,  or 
fo  frequently  generalize  the  particular,  which  is 
the  eternal  error  of  painters,  and  of  fo  many  pre- 
tended phy  uognom  iifs. 

There  are  certain  conftant  figns,  notwithfland- 
ing  individual  variety,  proper  to  the  head  of  a 
child,  which  as  much  confift  in  the  combination 
and  Sorni  of  the  whole  as  in  the  Angle  parts. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  head  is  larger,  jn 
proportion  to  the  refl:  of  the  body,  the  younger  the 
perfon  is  ;  and  it  feems  to  me,  from  comparing 
the  fcull  of  the  embryo,  the  child,  and  the  man, 

that 
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that  tlie  part  of  the  TchU  which  contains  the  brain 
is  proportionably  larger  than  the  parts  that  com- 
poi'e  the  jaw  and  the  countenance.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens that  the  foreliead  in  children,  elpecially  the 
upper  part,  is  fo  prominent. 

The  bones-  of  the  upper  and  under  jaw,  with 
the  teeth  they  contain,  are  later  in  their  growth, 
and  more  (lowly  attain  perfedl  formation.  The 
under  part  of  the  head  generally  increafes  more 
than  the  upper,  till  it  has  attained  full  growth. 
Several  proceifes  of  the  bones,  as  the  pycceffus  ma- 
miilarcsy  which  lie  behind  and  under  the  ears,  form 
themfelves  after  the  birth  ;  as  do  alfo,  in  a  great 
meafure,  various  hidden  fmuObs,  or  cavities,  in 
their  bones.  The  quill-form  of  thefe  bones,  with 
their  various  points,  ends,  and  protuberances,  and 
the  numerous  mufcles  which  are  annexed  to  them, 
and  continually  in  a^lion,  make  the  greater  in- 
creafe  more  pollible  and  eafy  than  can  happen  in 
the  fpherical  bony  covering  of  the  brain,  when  once 
the  futures  are  entirely  become  folid. 

This  unequal  growth  of  the  two  principal  parts 
of  the  fcuU  muft  neceifarily  produce  an  elfcntial 
difference  in  the  whole,  without  enumerating  the 
obtufe  extremities,  the  edges,  fliarp  corners,  and 
fmgle  protuberances,  which  are  chiefly  occafioned 
by  the  adlion  of  the  mufcles. 

The  countenance  below  the  forehead  becomes 
more  protuberant  as  the  man  grows  ;  and  as  the 
fides  of  the  face,  that  is  to  fay,  the  temple  bones, 
W'hich  arc  alfo  How  in  coming  to  perfection,  con- 
tinually remove  farther  from  each  other,  the  fcull 
gradually  lofes  that  pear  form,  which  it  appears 
to  me  to  have  had  in  embryo. 

The  Jinusfronialcs  firft  form  themfelves  after 
birth.     The  prominence  at  the  bottom  of  the  fore- 
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head  between  the  eyebrows,  is  likewife  wanting  in 
children.  The  forehead  joins  the  nole  without 
any  remarkable  curve.  This  latter  circumilance 
may  alfo  be  obferved  in  fome  grown  perions,  when 
\\\e  finu\f}ontales  are  either  wanting  or  very  fmall  \ 
for  thefe  cavities  are  found  very  diiferent  in  diffe- 
rent fubjecls. 

The  nofe,  during  growth,  alters  exceedingly  ; 
but  I  am  unable  to  explain  in  what  manner  the 
bones  contribute  to  this  alteration,  it  being  chiefly 
cartilaginous.  Accurately  to  determine  this,  many 
experiments  on  the  heads  and  fculls  of  children, 
znd  grown  perfons,  would,  be  neceffary  ;  or,  ra- 
ther, if  we  could  compare  the  fame  head  with  it- 
felf,  at  different  ages,  which  might  be  done  by  the 
means  of  fhades,  fuch  gradation  of  the  head  or 
heads  would  be  of  great  utility  to  the  phyhog- 
nomiii. 


CHAP.     XV. 

Defer iption  of  Plate  IIL 

I^ umber  i. 
'T^H IS  outline,  from  a  buft  of  Cicero,  appears 
-^  to  me  an  almoft  perfect  model  of  congenia- 
lity. The  whole  has  the  character  of  penetrating 
acutenefs,  an  extraordinary,  though  not  a  great 
profile.  All  is  acute,  all  is  Iharp.  Difcerning> 
fearching,  kfs  benevolent  than  fatirical,  elegant, 
confpicuous,  fubtle. 


I^umh 
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Number  2. 
Another  congenial  countenance.  Too  evidently 
nature,  for  it  to  be  millaken  for  ideal,  or  the  inven- 
tion and  emendation  of  art.  Such  a  forehead  does 
not  betoken  the  redilincar  but  the  nofc  thus  bent. 
Such  an  upper  lip,  fuch  an  open  eloquent  mouth. 
The  forehead  does  not  lead  us  to  exped  high  poe- 
tical genius ;  but  acute  punctuality,  and  the  (labi- 
lity of  retentive  memory.  It  is  impolnbleto  fup- 
pofe  this  a  common  countenance. 

Number  3. 
The  forehead  and  nofe  not  congenial.  The 
nofe  Ihews  the  very  acute  thinker.  The  lower 
part  of  the  forehead,  on  the  contrary,  efpecially 
the  diilance  between  the  eyebrow  and  eye,  do  not 
betoken  thris  high  degree  of  mental  power.  The 
ftiff  pofition  of  the  whole  is  much  at  variance  w  iih 
the  eye  and  mouth,  but  particularly  wirh  the  nufe. 
The  wdiole,  the  eyebrow  excepted,  fpeaks  a  calm, 
peaceable,  mild  charader. 

Number  4. 
The  harmony  of  the  mouth  and  nofe  is  felf-evi- 
dent.  The  forehead  is  too  good,  too  comprehen- 
five,  for  this  very  limited  under  part  of  the  counte- 
nance. The  whole  befpeak^:  a  harmlefs  charac- 
ter ;  nothing  delicate,  nor  fcvere. 

Number  <. 
We  have  here  a  high  bold  forehead,  with  a 
fhort-feeming  blunt  nofe,  and  a  fat  double  chin. 
How  do  thefe  harmonize !  It  is  almift  a  general 
kw  of  nature,  that,  where  the  eyes  are  ftrcng 
dra  vn,  and  the  eyebrows  near,  the  eyebrows  mult 
alfj  be  ftiong.     This  countenance^  merely  by  its 
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harmony,  its  prominent  congenial  traits,  is  ex- 
preffive  of  found,  clear  underftanding :  the  coun- 
tenance of  reafon. 

Number  6. 
The  perfc6l  countenance  of  a  politician.  Faces 
which  are  thus  pointed  from  the  eyes  to  the  chin 
always  have  lengthened  nofes,  and  never  pofiefs 
large,  open,  powerful,  and  piercing  eyes.  Their 
firmnefs  partakes  of  obftinacy,  and  they  rather  fol- 
low intricate  plans  than  the  dictates  of  common 
fenfe. 


CHAP.    XVI. 

*The  ThyJiognom'iJ}^ 


M* 


'OST  inen  have  talents  for  mofl  things,  yet 
we  may  venture  to  affert,  that  very  few  have 
the  determinate  and  elTential  talents.  All  men  have 
talents  for  drawing.  They  can  all  learn  to  write, 
well  or  ill  ;  yet  not  an  excellent  draftfman  will  be 
produced  in  ten  thoufand.  The  fame  may  be  af- 
firmed of  eloquence,  poetry,  and  phyfiognomy. 
All  men,  who  have  eyes  and  ears,  have  talents  to 
become  phyfiognomills  ;  yet  not  one  in  ten  thou- 
fand can  become  an  excellent  phyfiognomift. 

It  may  not  therefore  be  improper  to  fl^etch  the 
character  of  the  true  phyfiognomifl-,  that  thofe 
who  are  deficient  of  the  requifite  talents  may  be  de- 
terred from  the  ftudy  of  phyfiognomy.  The  pre- 
tended phyfiognomift,  with  a  foolifh  head  and  a 
wicked  heart,  is  certainly. one  of  the  mofl  con- 
temptible 
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temptible  and  mifchicvous  creatures  that  crawls  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

No  one,  whofe  pcrfon  is  not  well  formed,  can 
become  a  good  phyfiognomill.  Thofe  painters 
were  the  belt,  whofe  pcrfons  were  the  handfoineH:. 
Reubens,  Vandyke,  and  Raphael,  poHefling  three 
gradations  of  beauty,  poffcifed  three  gradations  of 
the  genius  of  painting.  The  phyfiognomills  of 
the  grcateft  fymmetry  are  the  bed.  As  the  moft 
virtuous  can  befl  determine  on  virtue,  and  the  jull 
on  juifice,  fo  can  the  mofl  handfome  countenances 
on  the  goodnefs,  beauty,  and  noble  traits  of  the 
human  countenance,  and  confequently  on  its  de- 
fects and  ignoble  properties.  The  fcarcity  of  hu- 
man beauty  is  the  reafon  why  phyfiognomy  is  fo 
much  decried,  and  finds  fo  many  opponents. 

No  perfon,  therefore,  ought  to  enter  the  fanc- 
tuary  of  phyfiognomy  who  has  a  debafed  mind,  an 
ill-formed  forehead,  a  blinking  eye,  or  a  diftorted 
mouth.  **  The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye  ;  if, 
therefore,  thine  eye  be  fingle,  thy  whole  body  Ihall 
be  full  of  light  ;  but  if  thine  eye  be  evil,  thy  whole 
body  fhall  be  full  of  darknefs  :  if,  therefore,  that 
light  that  is  in  thee  be  darknefs,  how  great  is  that 
darknefs  ?" 

Any  one  who  would  become  a  phyfiognomin: 
cannot  meditate  too  much  on  this  text.  O  fmgle 
eye  !  that  beholdeft  all  things  as  they  arc,  feeft  no- 
thing falfely,  with  glance  oblique,  nothing  over- 
looked !  O  mod:  pcrfed:  image  of  reafon  and  wif- 
dom  ! — Why  do  I  fay  image  r  Thou  art  reafon 
and  wifdom  themfelves  !  Without  thy  refplendant 
light  would  all  that  appertains  to  phyfiognomy  be- 
come dark  ! 

He  who  does  not,  at  the  firft  afpecl  of  any  man, 
feel  a  certain  emotion  of  affedion  or  didike,  at- 
traction 
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tra6lion  or  repulfion,  never  can  become  a  phyfi- 
ognomift. 

He  who  fludies  art  more  than  nature,  and  pre- 
fers what  the  painters  call  manner  to  the  truth  of 
drawing  ;  he  who  does  not  feel  himfelf  moved  al- 
moft  to  tears,  at  beholding  the  ancient  ideal  beauty, 
and  the  prefent  depravity  of  men  and  imitative  art  ; 
he  who  views  antique  gems,  and  does  not  difcover 
enlarged  intelligence  in  Cicero,  enterprifing  refo- 
lution  in  Ca^far,  profound  thought  in  Solon,  in- 
vincible fortitude  in  Brutus,  in  Plato  god-like  wif- 
dom  ;  or,  in  modern  medals,  the  height  of  human 
fagacity  in  Monte fquieu,  in  Haller  the  energetic 
contemplative  look,  and  moft  refined  tafte  :  the 
.deep  reafoner  in  Locke,  and  the  witty  fatirift  in 
Voltaire,  even  at  the  firft  glance,  never  can  become 
a  phyfiognomiff. 

He  who  does  not  dwell  with  fixed  rapture  on  the 
afpe^l  of  benevolence  in  a£lion,  fuppofing  itfelf 
unobferved  ;  he  who  remains  unmoved  by  the 
voice  of  innocence,  the  guiltlefs  look  of  unviolated 
chpflity,  the  mother  contemplating  her  beauteous 
fleeping  infant  ;  the  warm  preffure  of  the  hand  of 
a  friend,  or  his  eye  fwimming  in  tears  ;  he  who 
can  lightly  tear  himfelf  from  fcenes  like  thefe,  and 
turn  them  to  ridicule,  might  much  eaner  commit 
the  crime  of  parricide  than  become  a  phyfiog- 
nomift. 

If  fuch  be  the  cafe,  what  then  is  required  of  the 
phyfiognomift  ?  What  fhould  his  inclination,  ta- 
lents, qualities,  and  capabilities  be  ? 

In  the  firft  place,  as  hath  been  in  part  already 
remarked,  his  firft  of  requifites  fhould  be  a  body 
well  proportioned,  and  finely  organized  ^  accu- 
racy of  fenfation,  capable  of  receiving  the  moft 
minute  outward  imprellions,  and  eafily  tranlmit- 
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ting  them  faithfully  to  memory  ;  or,  as  I  ought 
rather  to  fay,  imprciling  them  upon  the  imagina- 
tion, and  the  hbres  of  the  brain.  His  eye,  in  par- 
ticuhir,  mull  be  excellent,  clear,  acute,  rapid,  and 
firm. 

The  very  foul  of  phyfiognom.y  Is  precifion  in  ob- 
fervation.  The  phyfiognomift  mult  polfefs  a  molt 
delicate,  fwift,  certain,  moll  extenlive  fpirit  of 
obfcrvation.  To  obferve  is  to  be  attentive,  fo  as 
to  fix  the  mind  on  a  particular  obje6l,  which  it  fe- 
le£ls,  or  may  fele6l,  for  confideration,  from  a 
number  of  furrounding  objedls.  To  be  attentive 
is  to  confider  fomc  one  particular  obje6l,  exclu- 
fively  of  all  others,  and  to  analyze,  confequcntly 
to  dillinguilh  what  is  fimilar,  what  dillimilar,  to 
difcover  proportion,  and  difproportion,  is  the  of- 
fice of  the  underllanding. 

If  the  phyfiognomill  has  not  an  accurate,  fupe- 
rior,  and  extended  underftanding,  he  will  neither 
be  able  rightly  to  obferve,  nor  to  compare  and  clafs 
his  obfervations,  much  lefs  to  draw  the  necelfary 
conclufions.  Phyfiognomy  is  the  higb.ell  exercife 
of  the  underllanding,  the  logic  of  corporeal  varie- 
ties. 

To  the  cleareft  and  profoundeft  underllanding, 
the  true  phyfiognomill  unites  the  moll  lively, 
flrong,  comprehenlive  imagination,  and  a  fine  and 
rapid  wit.  Imagination  is  necelfary  to  imprefs 
the  traits  with  exa6lnefs,  fo  that  they  may  be  re- 
newed at  pleafure  ;  and  to  range  the  pidures  in 
the  mind  as  perfectly  as  if  they  Hill  were  vifiblc, 
and  with  all  pollible  order. 

A  keen  penetration  is  indifpenfable  to  the  phy- 
fiognomill,  that  he  may  ealily  perceive  the  refem- 
blance  that  exills  between  objedls.    Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, he  fees  a  head  or  forehead  poifeifed  of  cer- 
tain 
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tain  cliaraderifllc  marks:  thefe  marks*  prefent 
themfelves  to  his  imagination,  and  a  keen  pene- 
tration difcovers  to  what  they  are  fimilar.  Hence 
greater  precifion,  certainty,  and  expreffion,  are 
imparted  to  his  images.  He  muft  have  the  capa- 
city of  uniting  the  approximation  of  each  trait  that 
he  remarks,  and  be  able  to  define  the  degree  of  this 
approximation.  No  one,  who  is  not  inexhauftibly 
copious  in  language,  can  become  a  phyfiognomift ; 
and  the  highelt  polTible  copioufnefs  is  poor,  com- 
paratively with  the  wants  of  phyfiognomy.  All 
that  language  can  exprefs,  the  phyfiognomiit  muil 
be  able  to  exprefs.  He  muft  be  the  creator  of  a 
new  language,  which  muft  be  equally  precife  and 
alluring,  natural  and  intelligible. 

Every  produdion  of  art,  tafte,  and  mind  ;  all 
vocabularies  of  all  nations,  all  the  kingdoms  of  na  - 
ture,  muft  obey  his  command,  muft  fupply  his  ne- 
ceflities. 

The  art  of  drawing  is  indifpenfable,  if  he  would 
be  precife  in  his  definitions,  and  accurate  in  his 
decifions.  Drawing  is  the  firft,  moft  natural,  and 
unequivocal  language  of  phyfiognomy  ;  the  beft 
aid  of  the  imagination,  the  only  means  of  preferv- 
ing  and  communicating  numberlefs  peculiarities, 
fhades,  and*exprefIions,  which  are  not  by  words, 
or  any  other  mode,  to  be  defcribed.  The  phyfiog- 
nomift,  who  cannot  draw  haftily,  accurately,  and 
chara6leriftically,  will  be  unable  to  make,  much 
lefs  to  retain,  or  communicate,  innumerable  ob- 
fervations. 

The  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  indifpenfable  to 
him  ;  as  alfo  is  phyfiology,  or  the  fcience  of  the 
human  body  in  health  ;  not  only  that  he  may  be 
able  to  remark  any  difproportion,  as  well  in  the 
folids  as  in  the  mufcular  parts,  but  that  he  may 
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likewifc  be  capable  of  naming  thcTe  parts  in  his 
phvfiognomonical  language.  He  mult  alio  be  ac- 
quainted witli  the  temperament  of  the  human  body. 
Not  only  its  different  colours  and  appearances,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  mixture  of  the  blood,  but  allb  the 
conftituent  parts  of  the  blood  ilfelf,  and  their  dif- 
ferent proportions.  Siill  more  efpccially  muft  be 
iindcrftood  the  external  fymptoms  of  the  conftilu- 
tion,  relative  to  the  nervous  fyfcem  ;  for  on  this 
depends  more  than  even  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
blood. 

What  an  extenfive  knowledge  ought  he  to  have 
of  the  human  heart,  and  the  manners  of  the  world  ! 
How  thoroughly  ought  he  to  infpe(!^,  to  feci  him- 
felf !  That  moll  eilential,  yet  moft  difficult  of  all 
knowledge,  to  the  phyiiognomiil:,  ought  to  be 
poirelfed  by  him  in  all  polfiblc  perfe6lion.  In  pro- 
portion only  as  he  knows  himfelf  will  he  be  ena- 
bled to  know  others. 

Not  only  is  this  felf-knowledge,  thisftudying  of 
man,  by  the  ftudy  of  his  ow^n  heart,  with  the  ge- 
nealogy and  confanguinity  of  inclinations  and  paf- 
fions,  their  various  fymptoms  and  changes,  necef- 
fary  to  the  phyfiognomilt,  for  the  foregoing  caufes, 
but  alfo  for  an  additional  reafon, 

•■^  The  peculiar  (hades  (I  here  cite  the  words  of 
one  of  the  critics  on  my  firll  elfay)  the  peculiar 
iliades  of  feeling,  which  mofk  affccl  the  obferver  of 
any  objc^,  frequently  have  relation  to  his  own 
mind,  and  will  be  fooneil  remarked  by  him  in  pro- 
portion as  they  fympathize  w^ith  his  own  powers. 
Thty  will  affecl  him  moil,  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  is  accufiomcd  to  furvey  the  phyfi- 
cal  and  moral  world.  Manv,  therefore,  of  his 
obfer\utions  are  applicable  only  to  the  obferver 
himfelf;  and,  however  itronirlv  thev  may  be  con- 
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ceived  by  him,  he  cannot  cafily  impart  them  to 
others.  Yet  thefe  minute  obiervations  influence 
his  judgmeiit.  For  this  reafon,  the  pl'-yfiognomid 
muit,  if  he  knows  himfelf,  which  he  in  jiUlice 
ought  to  do  before  he  attempts  to  know  others^ 
,once  more  compare  his  remarks  with  his  own  pe- 
culiar mode  of  thinking,  and  feparate  thofe  which 
are  general  from  thofe  which  are  individual,  and^ 
appertain  to  himfelf."  I  fhall  make  no  commen- 
tary on  this  important  precept.  I  fhall  here  only 
repeat,  that  an  accurate  and  profound  knowledge 
of  his  own  heart  is  one  of  the  mofli  elfential  quali- 
ties in  the  chara6ler  of  the  phyfiognomift. 

Reader,  if  thou  haft  not  often  blufhed  at  thy- 
felf,  even  though  thou  fliouldeft  be  the  bell:  of 
men,  for  the  befl  of  men  is  but  man  ;  if  thou  hail 
not  often  flood  with  downcafl  eyes,  in  prefence  of 
thyfelf  and  others  ;  if  thou  hafl  not  dared  to  con- 
fefs  to  thyfelf,  and  to  confide  to  thy  friend,  that 
thou  art  confcious  the  feeds  of  every  vice  are  latent 
in  thy  heart  ;  if,  in  the  gloomy  calm  of  folitude, 
having  no  witnefs  but  God  and  thy  own  con- 
fcience,  thou  hafl:  not  a  tboufand  times  fighed  and 
forrowed  for  thyfelf;  if  thou  wanted  the  power  to 
obferve  the  progrefs  of  the  paflions,  from  their 
very  commencement  ;  to  examine  what  the  im- 
pulfe  was  which  determined  thee  to  good  or  ill, 
and  to  avow  the  motive  to  God  and  thy  friend,  to 
whom  thou  mayefl  thus  confefs  thyfelf,  and  who 
alfo  may  difclofe  the  recelTes  of  his  foul  to  thee  ; 
a  friend,  who  fhall  fland  before  thee  the  reprefen- 
tative  of  man  and  God,  and  in  whofe  eftimation 
thou  alfo  flialt  be  invefled  with  the  fame  facred 
chara6ler  ;  a  friend,  in  whom  thou  mayefl  fee  thy 
very  foul,  and  who  ihali  reciprocally  behold  him- 
felf in  thee  \  if,  in  a  word,  thou  art  not  a  m.an  of 
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worth,  thou  never  canft  Icani  toobfcrvc,  or  know 
men  well ;  thou  never  canit  be,  never  v\  ilt  be, 
worthy  of  being  a  good  phyfiognoir-iil.  It  thou 
wiOielt  not,  tha-t  the  talent  of  obfervation  ihould 
be  a  torment  to  thyfelf,  and  an  evil  to  thy  brother, 
how  good,  how  pure,  how  afFeclionate,  how  ex- 
panded ought  thy  heart  to  be  !  How  .mayefl  thou 
ever  difcover  the  marks  of  benevolence  and  mild 
forgivenefs,  if  thou  thyfelf  a6l  deilitute  of  fucli 
gifts  r  How,  if  philanti^ropy  does  not  make  thine 
tye  active,  how  mayeft  thou  difcern  the  impref- 
fions  of  virtue,  and  the  marks  of  the  fublimefl  [en~ 
fations  ?  How  often  wilt  thou  overlook  them  in  a 
countenance  dishgured  by  accident  !  Surrounded 
thyfelf  by  mean  paflions,  how  often  will  fuch  falfe 
obfervers  bring  falfe  intelligence  !  Put  far  from 
thee  felf-intereft,  pride,  and  envy,  otherwife 
<*  thine  eye  w  ill  be  evil,  and  thy  whole  body  full 
"  of  darknefs."  Thou  wilt  read  vices  on  the 
forehead  whereon  virtue  is  written,  and  wilt  accufe 
others  of  thofc  errors  and  failings  of  which  thy 
own  heart  accufes  thee.  Whoever  bears  any  re- 
femblance  to  thine  enemy,  will  by  thee  be  accufed 
of  all  thofe  failings  and  vices  with  which  thy  ene- 
my is  loaded  by  thy  own  partiality  and  felf-love. 
Thine  eye  will  overlook  the  beauteous  traits,  and 
miagnify  the  difcordunt.  Thou  wilt  behold  no- 
thing but  caricature  and  difproportion. 

But,  to  draw  to  a  conclufion,  the  phyfiognom.ifl 
fliould  know  the  world,  he  iliould  have  intercourfe 
with  all  manner  of  men,  in  all  various  ranks  and 
conditions  ;  he  ihould  have  travelled,  fhould  pof- 
fefs  extenfive  knowledge,  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  artift?,  mankind,  vice,  and  virtue,  the  wife 
and  the  fooliili,  and  particularly  with  children  ; 
together  with  a  love  of  literature,  and  a  tafte  for 
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painting,  and  the  other  imitative  arts.  I  fay,  can 
it  need  demonftration,  that  all  thofe  and  much 
more  are  to  him  indifpenfable  ?  To  fum  up  the 
whole  :  to  a  well  formed,  well  organized  body, 
the  perfcft  phyfiognomirt  muft  unite  an  acute  fpi- 
rit  of  obfervation,  a  lively  fancy,  an  excellent 
judgment,  and,  with  numerous  propenfities  to  the 
arts  and  fciences,  a  ftrong,  benevolent,  enthuli- 
aflic,  innocent  heart  ;  a  heart  confident  in  itfelf, 
and  free  from  the  pallions  inimical  to  man.  No 
one,  certainly,  can  read  the  traits  of  m.agnani- 
mity,  and  the  high  qualities  of  the  mind,  who  is 
not  himfelf  capable  of  magnanimaty,  honourable 
thoughts,  and  fublime  a£lions. 

Thus  have  I  pronounced  judgment  againft  my-* 
felf  in  writing  thefe  charaileriftics  of  the  phyfiog- 
nomift.  Not  falfe  modetty,  but  confcious  feeling, 
impels  me  to  fay,  that  I  am  as  diftant  from  the 
true  phyfiognomift  as  heaven  is  froin  earth.  I  am 
but  the  fragment  of  a  phyfiognomift,  as  this  work 
is  but  the  fragment  of  a  fyftem  of  phyfiognomy. 


CHAP.    xvir. 

Lavaters  own  Remarks  on  National  Fhifiognomy. 

TT  is  undeniable,  that  there  is  national  phyfiog- 
"^  nbmy,  as  well  as  national  chara6ler.  Whoever 
doubts  of  this  can  never  have  obferved  men  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  nor  have  compared  the  inhabitants 
of  the  extreme  confines  of  any  two.  Compare  a 
Negro  and  an  Englifhman,  a  native  of  Lapland 
and  an  Italian,  a  Frenchman  and  an  inhabitant  of 
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Terra  del  F\icgo.  Examine  their  form.s,  counte- 
nances, characters,  and  minds.  Their  difference 
will  be  eafily  fcen,  thougli  it  will,  fometimcs, 
be  very  dirticult  to  defcribc  it  fcientiiically. 

It  fccms  to  me  probable,  that  we  lliall  difcover 
what  is  national  in  the  countenance  better  from 
the  fight  of  an  individual  at  firll,  than  of  a  whole 
people  ;  at  leaii:,  fo  it  appears  to  me  from  my  own 
experience.  Individual  countenances  difcover 
more  the  characSleriilic  of  a  whole  nation,  than  a 
whole  nation  does  that  which  is  national  in  indivi- 
duals. The  following  infinitely  little  is  what  I 
have  hitherto  cbferved  from  the  foreigners  with 
whom  I  have  converfed,  and  whom  I  have  noti- 
ced, concerning  national  character. 

I  am  lealt  able  to  charadcrife  the  French.  They 
have  no  trait  fo  bold  as  the  Engliili,  nor  fo  minute 
as  the  CJermans.  I  know  them  chiefly  by  their 
teeth  and  their  laugh.  The  Italians  I  difcover  by 
the  nofe,  fmall  eyes,  and  projecting  chin.  The 
Engliili  by  tlieir  foreheads  and  eyebrows.  The 
Dutch  by  the  rotundity  of  the  head,  and  the  weak- 
nefsot  the  hair.  The  Germans  by  the  angles  and 
wrinkles  round  the  eyes  and  in  the  cheeks.  The 
Rullians  by  the  fnub  nofe,  and  their  licrht-colour- 
ed  or  black  hair. 

I  Ihall  now  fay  a  word  concerning  Englifhmen 
in  particular.  Englifhmen  have  the  ihortcil  and 
bell  arched  foreheads ;  that  is  to  fay,  thev  are 
arched  only  upwards,  and,  towards  the  eyebrows, 
either  gently  recline,  or  are  rectilinear.  They 
very  feldom  have  pointed,  but  often  round,  full, 
medullary  nofes  ;  the  Qiiakers  and  Moravians  ex- 
cepted, who,  wherever  they  are  found,  are  gene- 
rally thin  lipped.  EngliOimcn  have  large,  well 
defined,  beautifully  curved  lips.     They  have  alfo 
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a  round  full  cliin  ;  but  they  are  peculiarly  diftin- 
gu idled  by  the  eyebrows  and  eyes,  which  are 
iirong,  open,  liberal,  and  iledfaft.  The  outline 
of  their  countenance  is,  in  general,  great,  and 
they  never  have  thofe  numerous,  infinitely  minute 
traits,  angles,  and  wrinkle?,  by  which  the  Ger- 
mans are  fo  efpecially  diliinguiihed.  Their  com- 
plexion is  fairer  than  that  of  the  Germans. 

All  Englifh  women,  whom  I  have  known  per- 
fonally  or  by  portrait,  appear  to  be  compofed  of 
marrow  and  nerve.  They  are  inclined  to  be  tall, 
llender,  foft,  and  as  dilfant  from  all  that  is  harfli, 
rigorous,  or  ftubborn,  as  heaven  i'.  from  earth. 

The  Swifs  have  generally  no  common  phyfiog- 
nomy,  or  national  chara6ler,  the  afpecl  of  fidelity 
excepted.  They  are  as  different  from  each  other 
as  nations  the  mbfl:  remote.  The  French  Swifs 
peafant  is  as  dilHnft  as  pollible  from  the  peafant  of 
Appenzel.  It  may  be,  that  the  eye  of  a  foreigner 
would  better  difcover  the  general  character  of  the 
nation,  and  in  what  it  differs  from  the  French  or 
German,  than  that  of  the  native. 

I  find  charadcriftic  varieties  in  each  canton  of 
Switzerland.  The  inhabitants  of  Zurich,  for  in- 
llance,  are  middle  fized,  more  frequently  meagre 
than  corpulent,  but  ufually  one  or  the  other.  They 
feldorn  have  ardent  eyes,  and  the  outline  is  not  of- 
ten grand  or  minute.  The  m.en  are  fcldom  hand- 
fome,  though  the  vouth  are  incomparably  fo  ;  but 
they  foon  alter.  The  people  of  Bern  are  tall, 
ftraight,  fair,  pliable,  and  firm,  and  are  mod  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  their  upper  teeth  ^  which  are  white, 
regular,  and  eafily  to  be  feen.  The  inhabitants  of  ~ 
Bade,  or  Bafil,  are  more  rotund,  full,  and  tenfe 
of  countenance,  the  complexion  tinged  with  yel- 
low, and  the  lips  open   and  flaccid,     Thofe  of 
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Schafliaufen  are  hard  boned.  Their  eyes  are  fcl- 
dom  funken,  but  arc  generally  prominent.  The 
lidcs  of  the  forehead  diverge  over  the  temples,  the 
cheo>ks  ticihy,  ajid  tiic  moutli  wide  and  open.  They 
are  commonly  itronger  built  than  the  people  ot 
Zurich,  though,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  there  is 
fcarcely  a  village,  in  which  the  inhabitants  do  not 
differ  from  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  village,  with- 
out attending  to  drefs,  which,  notwithflanding,  is 
alfo  phyliognomonical. 

1  have  leen  many  handfome,  broad-ftiouldercd, 
flrong,  burden-bearing  men,  round  Wadenfchweil 
and  Oberreid.  At  Weiningen,  two  leagues  from 
Zurich,  I  met  a  company  of  well-formed  men, 
who  were  diltinguiOied  for  their  cleanlinefs,  cir- 
cumfpedion,  and  gravity  ot  deportment. 

An  extremely  interelting  and  inltruding  book 
might  be  written  on  the  phyliognomonical  charac- 
ter of  the  peafants  of  Switzerland.  There  are 
confidcrablediftricls,  where  the  countenances,  the 
nofe  not  excepted,  are  moll:  of  them  broad,  as  if 
preffed  fiat  with  a  board.  This  difagrceable  form, 
wherever  found,  is  confident  with  the  charaderof 
the  people.  What  could  be  more  inilrudivc  than 
a  phyliognomonical  and  charaderiilic  dclcrip  ion 
of  fuch  villages,  their  mode  of  living,  food,  and 
occupation. 
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Exir  ads  from  Buffon  on  National  Phyjiognomy, 


T 


'RAVERSING  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and 
beginning  in  the  north,  we  find,  in  Lapland, 
and  on  the  northern  coaft  of  Tartary,  a  race  of 
men,  fmall  of  ftature,  fingnlar  of  form,  and  with 
countenances  as  favage  ^s  their  manners. 

Thefe  people  have  large  fiat  faces,  the  nofe 
broad,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  of  a  yellow  brown,  in- 
clining to  a  black,  the  eyelids  retiring  towards  the 
temples,  the  cheeks  extremely  high,  the  mouth 
very  large,  the  lower  part  of  the  face  narrow,  the  _ 
lips  full  and  high,  the  voice  fhrill,  the  head  large, 
the  hair  black  and  ileek,  and  the  complexion' 
brown  or  tanned.  They  are  very  fmall,  and  fquat, 
though  meagre.  Moil  of  them  are  not  above  four 
feet,  and  hardly  any  exceed  four  feet  and  a  half. 
The  Borandians  are  flill  fmialler  than  the  Lap- 
landers. The  Samoides  more  fquat,  with  large 
heads  and  nofes,  and  darker  complexions.  Their, 
legs  are  fliorter,  their  knees  more  turned  outwards, 
their  hair  is  longer,  and  they  have  lefs  beard.  The 
complexion  of  the  Greenlanders  is  darker  IWI,  and 
of  a  deep  olive  colour. 

The  women,  among  all  thefe  nations,  are  as 
ugly  as  the  men  ;  and  not  only  do  thefe  people  re- 
femble  each  other  in  uglinefs,  fize,  and  the  colour 
of  their  eyes  and  hair,  but  they  have  fimilar  incli- 
nations and  manners,  and  are  all  equally  grofs,  fu- 
perditions,  and  ftupid.  Moft  of  them  arc  idola  • 
ters ;  they  are  more  rude  than  favage,  wanting 
Courage,  felf-refpe6l,  and  modefty. 
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If  we  examine  the  neighbouring  people  of  th^ 
long  Hip  of  land  which  the  Laplanders  inhabit,  wc 
-fhall  find  they  have  no  relation  whatever  with  that 
race,  excepting  only  the  OlViachs  and  Tofigufians* 
The  Samoiedesand  the  Borandians  have  no  refeiii- 
blance  with  the  Rullians,  nor  have  the  Laplanders 
with  the  Finlanders,  the  Goths,  Danes,  or  Nor- 
wegians. The  Grecnlanders  are  alike  different 
from  the  favages  of  Canada.  The  latter  are  tall 
and  well  made  ;  and,  though  they  differ  very  much 
from  each  other,  yet  they  are  ftill  n^orc  infinitely 
different  from  the  Laplanders.  The  Oiliachs  fcem 
to  be  Samoiedes  fomethinglefs  ugly,  anddvvarhih, 
for  thev  are  fmall  and  ill  formed. 

All  the  Tartars  have  the  upper  part  of  the  coun- 
tenance very  large  and  wrinkled,  even  in  youth, 
the  nofe  fhort  and  grofs,  the  eyes  fmall  and  funken, 
the  cheeks  very  high,  the  lower  part  of  the  face 
narrow,  the  chin  long  and  prominent,  the  upper 
jaw  funken,  the  teeth  long  and  feparated,  the  eye- 
brows large,  covering  the  eyes,  the  eyelids  thick, 
•  the  face  flat,  their  ikin  of  an  olive  colour,  and 
their  hair  black.  They  are  of  a  middle  llaturc, 
but  very  ftrong  and  robuit ;  have  little  beard, 
which  grows  in  fmall  tufts,  like  that  of  the  Chi- 
nefe,  thick  thighs,  and  ihort  legs. 

The  Little  or  Nogais  Tartars  have  loft  a  part  of 
their  uglinefs  by  having  intermingled  with  the  Cir-- 
callians.  As  we  proccx^d  ealhvard,  into  free  or  in- 
dependent Tartary,  the  features  of  the  Tartars  be- 
come foniething  lefs  hard,  but  the  elVential  charac- 
terlitics  of  their  race' ever  remain.  The  Mojzul 
Tartars,  who  conquered  China,  and  who  "^vere  the 
mofl  poliHied  of  thefe  nations,  are,  at  prefcnt, 
the  leail  ugly  and  ill  made  ;  yet  have  they,  like  the 
*3tbcrs,  fmall  eyes,  the  face  large  awa  flat,  little 
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beard,  but    alv/ays    I  lack    or   red,    and  the  nofc 
fhort  and  comprelfed. 

Among  the  Kcrgifi  and  Teheremifi  Tartars  there 
is  a  whole  nation,  or  tribe,  among  whom  are  very 
fmgularly  beautiful  men  and  women.  The  man- 
ners of  the  Chinefe  and  Tartars  are  wholly  oppo- 
site, more  fo  than  are  their  countenances  and 
forms.  The  limbs  of  the  Chinefe  are  well  pro- 
portioned, large,  and  fat.  Their  faces  are  round 
and  capacious,  their  eyes  fmall,  their  eyebrows 
large,  their  eyelids  raifed,  and  their  nofes  little 
and  comprefTed.  They  only  have  feven  or  eight 
tufts  of  black  hair  on  each  lip,  and  very  little  011 
the  chin. 

The  natives  of  the  coafl  of  New  Holland,  which 
lies  in  fixteen  degrees  fifteen  minutes  of  fouth  la- 
titude, and  to  the  fouth  of  the  ifle  of  Timor,  are 
perhaps  the  moft  miferable  people  on  earth,  and  of 
ail  the  human  race  moft  approach  the  brute  ani- 
mal. They  are  tall,  upright,  and  flender.  Their 
limbs  are  long  and  fupple,  their  heads  great,  their 
forehead  round,  their  eyebrows  thick,  and  their 
eyelids  half  fhut.  This  they  acquire  by  habit  in 
their  infancy,  to  preferve  their  eyes  from  the  gnats, 
by  v*^hich  they  are  greatly  incommoded  ;  and,  as 
they  never  much  open  their  eyes,  they  cannot  fee 
at  a  diftance,  at  leaft,  not  unlefs  they  raife  the 
head  as  if  they  wifhed  to  look  at  fomething  above 
them.  They  have  large  nofes,  thick  lips,  and 
wide  mouths.  It  fhould  feem  that  they  draw  the 
two  upper  fore  teeth,  for  neither  man  nor  woman, 
young  nor  old,  have  thefe  teeth.  They  have  no 
beard  ;  their  faces  are  Jong,  and  very  difagreeable, 
without  a  fingle  pleafing  feature  ;  their  hair  not 
long,  and  fleek,  like  that  of  moft  of  the  Indians, 
but  fhort,  black,  and  curly,  like  the  hair  of  tfte 

Negroes. 
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Negroes.     Their  Ikiii  is  bl.u:k,   and  rcfcniblcs  tliat 
ol  the  Indians  oi  tlic  coult  of  Guinea. 

Let  u5  now  examine-  the  natives  inhabiting  a 
more  tjmperatc  climate,  and  we  fliall  find,  that 
the  people  of  the  northern  provinces,  of  the  Mo- 
gul empire,  Perfia,  thej\rmcnians,  Turks,  Geor- 
gians, Mingrelians,  Circailians,  Greeks,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  are  the  handfomcH:, 
■\vifc(l,  and  the  beft  formed  of  any  on  earth  ^  and 
tiiat,  though  the  diilance  between  Cachemire  and 
Spain,  or  Circallia  and  France,  is  very  great, 
there  is  ftill  a  very  iingular  refcmblance  between 
people  fo  far  from  each  other,  but  fituated  in 
nearly  the  fame  latitude.  The  people  of  Cache- 
mire are  renowned  for  beauty,  are  as  well  formed 
as  the  Europeans,  and  have  nothing  of  the  Tartar 
countenance,  the  tiat  nofe,  and  the  fmall  pig's  eyes, 
which  are  [o  univerfal  among  their  neighbours. 

The  complexion  of  the  Georgians  is  ilill  more 
beautiful  than  that  of  Cachemire  ;  no  ugly  face  is 
found  in  the  country,  and  nature  has  endowed 
mod  of  the  women  with  graces,  which  are  no 
where  clfe  to  be  difcovered.  The  men  alfo  are 
very  handfome,  have  natural  underftanding,  and 
would  be  capable  of  arts  and  fciences,  did  not  their 
bad  education  render  them  exceedingly  ignorant 
and  vicious  ;  yet,  with  all  their  vices,  the  Geor- 
gians are  civil,  humane,  grave,  and  moderate  ; 
they  feldom  are  under  the  influence  of  anger, 
though  they  become  irreconcileable  enemies,  ha- 
ving once  entertained  hatred. 

The  Circaflians  and  Mingrelians  are  equally 
beautiful  and  well  formed.  The  lame  and  the 
crooked  are  feldom  [een  among  the  Turks.  The 
Spaniards  are  meagre,  and  rather  fmall ;  they  arc 
well   Ihaped,  have   fine    heads,  regular    features, 
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good  eyes,  and  well  arranged  teeth  ;  btit  their 
complexions  are  dark,  and  inclined  to  yellow,  it 
has  been  remarked,  that  in  fome  provinces  of 
Spain,  as  near  the  banks  of  the  river  BidalToa,  the 
people  have  exceedingly  large  ears. 

M.  Lavater  here  makes  this  digreiTion  :  Can 
jarge  ears  hear  better  than  fmall  ?  I  know  one  per- 
fon  with  large,  rude  ears,  whofe  fenfe  of  hearing 
is  acute,  and  who  has  a  good  underflanding  ;  but, 
him  excepted,  I  have  particularly  remarked  large 
ears  to  betoken  folly  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
ears  inordinately  fmall  appertain  to  very  w^eak,  ef- 
feminate characters,  or  perfons  of  too  great  fenfi- 
bility. — Thus  far  Lavater,  let  iis  now  return  to 
BufFon. 

Men  with  black  or  dark-brown  hair  begin  to  be 
rather  uncommon  in  England,  Flanders,  Holland, 
and  the  northern  provinces  of  Germany  ;  and  few 
fuch  are  to  be  found  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Poland.  According  to  Linnaeus,  the  Goths  are 
very  tall,  have  lleek  light-coloured,  filver  hair,  and 
blue  eyes.  The  Finlanders  are  mufcular  and 
flefhy,  with  long  and  light  yellow  hair,  the  iris  of 
the  eye  a  deep  yellow. 

If  we  colle6l  the  accounts  of  travellers.  It  will 
appear,  that  there  are  as  many  varieties  among  the 
race  of  Negroes  as  the  whites.  They  alfo  have  their 
Tartars  and  their  CircafTians.  The  Blacks  on  the 
coail  of  Guinea  are  extremely  ugly,  and  emit  an 
Lnfufferable  fcent.  Thofe  of  Sofala  and  Mozam- 
bique are  handfome,  and  have  no  ill  fmell.  Thefe 
two  fpecies  of  Negroes  refemble  each  other  rather 
in  colour  than  features.  Their  hair,  fkin,  the 
odour  of  their  bodies,  their  manners  and  propenfi- 
ties,  are  exceedingly  diiFerent.  Thofe  of  Cape 
Verd  have  by  no  means  fo  difagreeable  a  fmell  as 

the 
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the  natives  of  Angola.  Tliclr  flcin  alfo  Is  more' 
fiiiooth  and  black,  their  body  better  made,  their 
features  lefs  hard,  their  tempers  more  mild,  and- 
iheir  ihnpe  better. 

The  Negroes  of  Senegal  are  the  befl  formed,  and 
beft  receive  inftrudion.  ^I'he  Nagos  are  the  moll 
humane,  the  Mondongos  the  moll  cruel,  th.c 
Mimes  the  mod:  r-efolute,  capricious,  and  fubjeCl 
to  defpalr. 

The  Guinea  Ncs;roes  are  extremely  limited  in 
their  capacities.  Many  of  them  appear  to  be 
whoU}'  ftupid  ■  or,  never  capable  of  counting  mor^ 
duin  three,  remain  in  a  thoughtlefs  Hate  if  not 
ac^ed  upon,  and  have  no  memory  ;  yet,  bounded 
as  is  their  underltanding,  they  have  much  feeling,' 
have  good  hearts,  andth^j-feeds  of  all  virrtie. 

The  Hottentots  have  all  very  iiat  and  broad" 
nofes  ;  but  thefe  they  would  not  have,  did  not 
their  mothers  fuppofe  it  their  duty  to  tiati' n  the 
nofe  Oiortly  after  birth.  They  have  alfo  very 
thick  lips,  efpecially  the  upper  ;  the  teeth  white,- 
the  eyebrows  thick,  the  head  heavy,  the  body 
meagre,   and  the  limbs  (lender. 

llie  inhabitants  of  Canada,  and  all  thefe  con- 
fines, are  rather  tall,  robult,  itrong,  and  tolerably 
v/ell  made,  have  black  ha^r  and  eyes,  very  white 
teeth,  tawny  complexions,  little  beard,  and  no 
hair,  or  almoil  none,  on  any  other  part  of  the 
body.  They  are  hardy  and  indefatigable  in  march- 
ing, fwift  of  foot,  alike  fupport  the  extremes  of 
hunger,  or  excefs  in  feeding  ;  are  daring,  coura- 
geous, haughty,  grave,  and  moderate.  So  ilrongly 
do  they  refemble  the  eaflern  Tartars  in  complex- 
ion, hair,  eyes,  the  ahnolt  want  of  beard,  and 
hair,  as  well  as  in  their  inclinations  and  manners, 
that  we  lliould  fuppofe  them  the  dcfcencj|pts  of  that 
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nation,  did  v/e  not  fee  the  two  people  fep^sratcd 
from  each  other  by  a  vafl  ocean.  They  alfo  are 
under  the  fame  latitude,  which  is  an  additional 
proof  of  the  influence  of  climate  on  the  colour, 
and  ev(?n  on  the  form  of  man. 


CHAP.    XIX. 

Some  of  the  moft  remarkahle  Tafjages  from  an  c^xeU 
lent  Ejfay  07i  'National  Fhyjiognomy ^  by  Profejjh- 
Kant  of  Konigjbcrg, 


'X'^HE  fuppofition  of  Maupertuls, 
-^     men  might  be  eflabliilied  in  an^ 


that  a  race  of 
ly  province,  in 
whom  underdanding,  probity,  and  ftrength,  fhould 
be  hereditary,  could  only  be  realized  by  the  polfi- 
bility  of  ftparating  the  degenerate  from  the  con- 
formable births  ;  a  projeft  which,  in  my  opinion, 
might  be  pra6licable,  but  which,  in  the  prefent 
order  of  things,  is  prevented  by  the  wifer  difpofi- 
tions  of  nature,  according  to  which  the  v/icked 
and  the  good  are  intermingled,  that  by  the  irregu- 
larities and  vices  of  the  former,  the  latent  powers 
of  the  latter  may  be  put  in  motion,  and  impelled 
to  approach  perte6lion.  If  nature,  without  tranf- 
plantation  or  foreign  mixture,  be  left  undifturbed, 
jhe  will,  after  many  generations,  produce  a  lad- 
ing race  that  ihall  ever  remain  diftincl. 

If  we  divide  the  human  race  into  four  principal 
clalTes,  it  is  probable  that  the  intermediate  ones, 
however  perpetuating  anii  confpicuous,  may  be 
immediately  reduced  to  one  of  thefe.  i .  The  racje 
of   Whit^     2.    The    Negroes.     3.  The   Huns 

(Monguls 
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(Monguls,    or  Calmucs.)     4-  'n>e    Hindoos,  or 
people  oil  I  indoltan.  i     i    , 

^  ExteriuU  things  n>ay  well  be  the  accidental,  but 
not  the  primary  caufcs  of  what  .s  .nherued  or  air,- 
milated.  As  Uttlc  as  chance,  or  phyfico -mecha- 
nical caufcs  can  produce  an  organized  body,  as 
Ihtle  can  thev  add  any  thing  to  its  power  of  pro- 
pagation ;  that  is  to  fay,  produce  a  thing,  which 
Ih-all  propagate  itfelfby  having  a  peculiar  form,  or 

proportion  of  parts. 

Man  was  undoubtedly  intended  to  be  the  inha- 
bitant of  all  climates,  and  all  foils.  H^""/>^^ 
feeds  of  many  internal  propenfities  mull  be  latent 
in  him,  which  (hall  remain  inadive,  or  be  put  in 
motion,  according  to  his  fitnation  on  the  earth. 
So  that,  in  progreflive  generations,  he  fliall  appear 
as  if  born  for  that  particular  foil  in  whicn  he  feems 

planted.  ,       .    ,.  r  ^ 

The  air  and  the  fun  appear  to  be  thefe  caiifes, 
which  moft  influence  the  powers  of  propagation,  and 

efFec^  a  durable  developement  of  germ  and  propen- 
fities ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  air  and  the  fun  may  be  the 
origin  of  a  diftind  race.  The  variations  which 
food  may  produce  muft  foon  difapp.ar  on  tranl- 
plantation.  That  which  affects  the  Propagating 
powers  muft  not  ad  upon  the  fupport  of  lite,  bu 
upon  its  original  fource,  its  hill  principle,  animal 
conformation,  and  motion. 

A  man  tranfplanted  to  the  frigid  zone  mult  dc- 
creafe  in  ftature,  fince,  if  the  power  or  momen- 
tum of  the  heart  continues  the  fame,  the  circu  a- 
tion  muft  be  performed  in  a  ftiorter  time,  the  pulle 
become  more  rapid,  and  the  heat  of  the  blood  in- 
creafed.  Thus  Crantz  found  the  Greenlunders  not 
onlyinferiorinftaturctQtheEuropcan?,butallothat 

they  had  a  remarkably  greater  heat  of  body.      1  he 
^  >  '  F  4  very 
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very  difproportion  between  the  length  of  the  bocfy 
and  the  fhortnefs  of  the  legs,  in  the  northern  peo- 
ple, is  fuitable  to  their  climate  ;  fmce  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  body,  by  their  diflance  from  the 
heart,  are  more  fubjecEl  to  the  attacks  of  cold. 

The  prominent  parts  of  the  countenance,  which 
can  lefs  be  guarded  from  cold,  by  the  care  of  na- 
ture for  their  prefervation,  have  a  propenfity  to 
become  more  flat.  The  rifmg  cheek  bone,  the 
half- clofed,  blinking  eyes,  appear  to  be  intended 
for  the  prefervation  of  fight  againfl  the  dry,  cold 
air,  and  the  effufions  of  light  from  the  fnow,  (to 
guard  againft  which  the  Efquimaux  ufe  iiiow  fpec- 
tacles)  though  they  may  be  the  natural  effect  of  the 
climate,  fince  they  are  found  only  in  a  fmaller  de- 
gree in  milder  latitudes.  Thus  gradually  are  pro- 
duced the  beardlefs.  chin,  the  flatted  nofc,  thin  lips, 
blinking  eyes,  flat  countenances,  red-brown  com- 
plexion, black  hair,  and,,  in  a  word,  the  face  of 
the  Calmuc.  Such  properties,  by  continued  pro- 
pagation,^ at  length,  form  a  difl:ant  race,  which 
continues  to  remain  diflindl:,  even  when  tranfplan- 
ted  into  warmer  climates. 

The  copper  colour,  or  red-brown,  appears  to  be 
as  natural  an  efFe6l  of  the  acidity  of  the  air,  in  cold 
climates,  as  the  olive  brown  of  the  alcaline  and 
"bilious  juices  in  warm  ;  without  taking  the  native 
difpofiiion  of  the  American  into  the  efl:imate,  who 
appears  to  have  loll:  half  the  powers  of  life,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  effe(5l  of  cold. 

The  growth  of  the  porous  parts  of  the  body 
muft  increafe  in  the  hot  and  moifl:  climates. 
Hence  the  thick  fliort  ndfe  and  proje cling  lips. 
I  The  ik'm  mull:  be  oiled,  not  only  to  prevent  excef- 
five  perfpiration,  but  alfo  imbibing  the  putrefcent 
particles  of  the  moift  air.     The  furplus  of  the  fer- 

rugineouis;. 
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nigineoiis,  or  iron  particles,  which  have  lately 
been  difcovcred  to  exiit  in  the  blood  of  man,  and 
which,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  phofphoric  acidi  - 
tics,  of  which  all  Negroes  fmell  fo  ftrong,  being 
caft  upon  the  retiform  membrane,  occafions  the 
blacknefs  which  appears  through  the  cuticle  ;  and^ 
this  llrong  retention  of  the  ferrugineous  particles 
feems  to  be  nccelHiry,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ge- 
neral relaxation  of  the  parts.  Moid  warmth  is 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  animals,  and 
produces  the  Negro,  who,  by  the  providence  of  na- 
ture, pcrfeclly  adapted  to  his  climate,  is  flrong> 
mufcular,  agile;  but  dirty,  indolent,  and  trifling. 
The  trunk,  or  ftem  of  the  root  may  degenerate  j 
but  this  having  once  taken  root,  and  ftiiicd  other 
germs,  refifts  any  future  change  of  form,  thecha- 
rutler  of  the  race  having  once  gained  a  prepondc-- 
rance  in  the  propagating  powers. 


CHAP.     XX. 

Extracfs  from  other  Writers  on  National  Phyfiog^ 
nomy* — From  IVinkclmann  5  H'ljlory  of  Art. — ■ 
From  the  Rechercbcs  Phllofophiques  fur  les  Ameri^ 
:ai?is,  h  AI.  dc  Pauw. — Obfcrvat'ions  by  Lintz, — 
From  a  Letter  zvritten  by.  Af.  Fuefsl'u^—From  a 
Letter  written  by  Profcjjor  Camper ,- 

From  Winkelmami  s  Hijhry  cf  Art,. 

VTTITH  refpcd  to  the  form  of  man,  our  Qjtz 

^^     convince  us,  that  the   charadter  of  nation, 

as  well  as  of  mind,  is  vifible  in  the  coimtenancc. 
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As  nature  has  fepa rated  large  diftrlds  by  moun- 
tains and  Teas,  fo  likevvlfe  has  flie  diflingiiiihed  the 
inhabitants  by  peculiarity  of  features.  In  coua- 
Iries  far  remote  from  each  other,  the  difference  is 
]ik.:wife  vifible  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  in 
Itature,  Animals  are  not  more  varied,  according 
to  the  properties  of  the  countries  they  inhabit,  than 
men  are  ;  and  fome  have  pretended  to  remarks 
that  animals  even  partake  of  the  propenfities  of 
the  men. 

The  formation  of  the  countenance  is  as  various 
as  language,  nay,  indeed,  as  diaieds,  which  are 
thus  or  thus  various  in  confcquencc  of  tlie  organs 
of  fpeech.  In  cold  countries,  the  fibres  of  the 
tongue  muft  be  lefs  flexible  and  rapid  than  in 
tvarrn.  The  natives  of  Greenland,  and  certaia 
tribes  of  America,  are  obferved  to  w^ant  fome  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet,  which  muft  originate  in  the 
fame  caufe.  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  northern 
languages  have  more  monofyllables,  and  are  more 
clogged  with  confonants,  the  connecting  and  pro- 
nouncing of  which  is  difficult,  and  fometimes  im- 
poilible,  to  other  nations. 

A  celebrated  writer  has  endeavoured  to  account 
for  the  varieties  of  the  Italian  diale6ls,  from  the 
formation  of  the  organs  of  fpeech.  "  For  this 
reafon,  (fays  he)  the  people  of  Lombardy,  inha- 
biting a  cold  country,  have  a  more  rough  and  coa- 
cife  pronunciation.  The  inhabitants  of  Florence 
and  Rome  fpeak  in  a  more  meafured  tone,  and  the 
Neapolitans,  under  a  ftill  warmer  fky,  pronounce 
the  vowels  more  open,  and  fpeak  with  more  ful- 
nefs." 

Perfons  well  acquainted  with  various  nations, 

can  diflinguifli  ihem  as  juftly  from  the  form  of 

•their  countenance  as  from  their  fpeech.  Therefore, 

I  fince 
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fince  man  has  ever  been  the  obje£l  of  art  and  ar- 
tills,  the  latter  have  conltantly  given  the  forms  of 
face  of  their  refpc6live  nations  ;  and  that  art, 
among  the  ancients,  gave  the  form  and  counte- 
nance of  man,  is  proved  by  the  fame  effect  having 
taken  place  among  tlie  moderns.  German,  Dutch; 
or  French,  when  theaniits  neither  travel  nor  ftudy 
foreign  forms,  can  be  known  by  tiieir  pictures  as 
perfectly  as  Chinefe  or  Tartars.  Reubens,  after 
refiding  many  years  in  Italy,  continued  to  draw 
liis  figures  as  if  he  had  never  left  his  native  land. 

Another  Pajfagc from  TVinkdmanu, 

The  projecting  mouths  of  the  Negroes,  which 
they  have  in  common  with  their  monkies,  is  an 
excefs  of  growth,  a  fvvellmg,  occafroned  by  the 
heat  of  the  climate  ;  like  as  our  lips  are  fwelled  by 
heat  or  fliarp  faline  moifture,  and  alfo,  in  fome- 
men,  by  violent  pallion.  The  fmall  eyes  of  the 
diilant  northern  and  eartern  nations  are  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  imperfection  of  their  growth.  They  . 
are  lliort  and  flender.  Nature  produces  fuch  forms 
the  more  Ihe  approaches  extremes,  where  (he  has 
to  encounter  heat  or  cold.  In  the  one  ilie  is 
prompter  and  exhauilcd,  and  in  the  other  crude, 
never  arriving  at  maturity.  The  flower  witliers 
in  excellive  heat,  and,  deprived  of  fun,  is  depri- 
ved of  colour.  All  plants  degenerate  in  dark  and 
confined  places. 

Nature  forms  with  greater  regularity  the  more 
fhe  approaches  her  center,  and  in  more  moderate 
climates.  Hence  the  Grecian  and  our  own  idea  of 
beauty,  being  derived  from  more  perfect  fymme- 
try,  mull  b'j  more  accurate  than  the  idea  of  thofe, 
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in  whom,  to  ufe  the  exprefTion  of  a  modern  poet,.. 
the  image  of  the  Creator  is  half  defaced. 

From  the  Rccherches  Ph'ilofophiqucs  fur  les  Amcrl- 
ca'insy  by  Jt4,  dc  Pauw, 

None  of  the  Americans  have  any  beards,  and 
many  of  them  no  eyebrows  ;  yet  we  muft  not  in- 
fer, that  they  are  eafeebled  in  the  organs  of  gene- 
ration, fince  the  Tartars  and  Chinefe  have  a[moil 
the  lame  chara6lerii1:ics.  I'hey  are  far,  however^ 
from  being  very  faithful,  or  much  addi^^led  to  love. 
True  it  is,  the  Chinefe  and  Tartars  are  not  abfo- 
hitely  beardlefs.  When  they  are  about  thirty,  a 
fmall  pencilled  kind  of  whilicer  grows  on  the  upper 
lip,  and  fome  fcattered  hairs  at  the  end  of  the  chin; 

Exclufive  of  the  Efquimaux,  who  differ  in  gaity 
form,  features,  and  manners,  from  other  favages 
of  North  America,  we  may  likewife  call  the 
Akanfans  a  variety,  whom  the  French  have  gene- 
rally named  the  handfome  men.  They  are  all  tall 
.•and  ftraight^  have  good  features,  without  the  leaft 
appearance  of  beards  ;  have  regular  eyelids, .  blue, 
-eyes,  and  fine  fair  hair  \  while  the  neighbouring 
people  are  low  of  ftature,  have  abject  countenances, 
black  eyes,,  the  hair  of  the  head  black,  as  ebony^, 
•and  of  the  body  thick  and  rough.. 

Though  the  Peruvians  are  not  very  tall,,  and  ge- 
.nerally  thick  fet,  yet  they  are  tolerably  well  made; 
^Fhere  are  many,  indeed,  who,  by  being  diminu- 
tive, are  monlirous.  Some  are  deaf,  dumb,  blind, 
and^idiots,  and  others  want  a  limb  when  born.  In 
ail  probability,  the  exceffive  labour  to  which  they 
have  been  fubjeded,  by  the  barbarity  of  the  Spa- 
niards, has  produced   fuch  numbers  of  defedive 

men*. 
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men.  Tyranny  has  an  influence  on  the  very  phy- 
tical  temperament  of  flaves.  Their  nofe  is  atiui- 
line,  their  iorchead  narrow,  their  hair  black, 
Itrong,  fmooth,  and  plentiful  ;  their  comp^lexion 
an  olive  red,  the  apple  of  the  eye  black,  and  the 
white  not  very,  clear.  They  never  have  any  beard, 
for  we  cannot  bellow  that  name  on  fome  lliort 
draggling  hairs,  which  fprout  in  old  age  ;  nor 
have  either  men  or  women  the  downy  hair,  which 
generally  appears  after  the  age  of  puberty.  In  this 
rhey  are  diitingnillied  from  all  people  on  earth, 
even  from  the  Tartars  and  Chinefe.  As  in  eu- 
nuchs,  it  is  the  chara6lcr  of  their  degeneracy. 

If  we  were  to  judge  by  the  rage  which  the  Ame- 
ricans have  to  mutilate  and  disfigure  themrelves> 
wc  fliould  fuppofe  they  WTre  all  difcontented  with 
the  proportions  of  their  limbs  and  bodies.  Not  n 
iingle  nation  has  been  difcovered  in  this  fourth 
quarter  of  the  globe,  which  has  not  adopted  the 
cuftom  crf  artificially  changing,  either  the  form  of 
the  lips,  the  hollow  of  the  ear,  or  the  fhape  of 
the  head,  by  forcing  it  to  aflume  an  extraordinary 
and  ridiculous  figure. 

The  heads  of  fome  of  the  favages  arc  pyramidal,, 
or  conical,  with  the  top  terminating  in  a  point. 
Others  have  flat  heads,  with  large  foreheads,  and 
the  back  part  Battened.  This  caprice  feems  to 
have  been  the  moll  faihionable,,  at  leall,  it  was  the 
mod  common.  Some  Canadians  had  their  heads 
perfectly  fphericaL  Though  the  natural  form  of 
the  head  really  approaches  the  circular,  thefe  fava- 
ges,  who,  by  being  thus  diflorted,  acquired,  the 
appellation  of  bowl  or  bullet-head,  do  not  appeax 
Itfs  difguding,  for  having  made  the  head  too 
round,  and  perverted  the  original  purpofe  of  na- 
ture, to  which  nothing  can  be  added,  from  which 

nothing 
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HOthing  can  be  taken  away,  without  fome  efTcntlal 
error  being  the  refult,  which  is  deftru<£l:ive  to  the 
animal. 

In  fliort,  on  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon,  we 
have  feen  Americans  with  fquare  or  cubical  heads  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  flattened^  on  the  face,  the  top,  the 
temples,  and  the  occiput,  which  appears  to  be  the 
laft  rtage  of  human  extravagance. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  it  was  poffible  to 
comprefs  and  mould  the  bones  of  the  fcuU  into  fq 
many  various  forms,  without  moft  effentially  in- 
juring the  feat  of  fenfe,  and  the  organs  of  reafon, 
or  occafioning  either  madnefs  or  idiotifm,  fmce 
we  fo  often  have  examples,  that  violent  contufions 
in  the  region  of  the  temples  have  occafioned  lu- 
nacy, and  deprived  the  fuiferers  of  intelle(5lual  ca- 
pacity. It  is  not  true,  as  ancient  narratives  have 
affirmed,  that  all  Indians  with  flat  or  fugar-loaf 
heads  were  really  idiots.  Had  this  been  the  cafe, 
there  muft  have  been  whole  nations  in  America  ei- 
ther fooliih  or  frantic,  which  is  ridiculous  to  fup- 
pofe. 

OhfervaUons  by    Lint%, 

To  me  it  appears  very  remarkable,  that  the 
Jews  fhould  have  taken  with  them  the  marks  of 
their  country  and  race  to  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  I 
mean  their  (hort,  black,  curly  hair,  and  brown 
complexion.  Their  quicknefs  of  fpeech,  hade, 
and  abruptnefs  in  all  their  a6tions,  appear  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  fam.e  caufes.  1  imagine  the  Je 
have  more  gall  than  other  men. 
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Extract  from    a    Letter    zvr'tttcn    by   AI,   Fucjd'i^ 

dated  at  Prejburg, 

My  obfervations  have  been  diredletl,  (fays  this 
great  deligncr  and  phyliognomlll)  not  to  the  coun- 
tenance of  nations  only,  being  convinced,  from 
niimberlefs  experiments,  that  the  general  form  ot 
the  human  body,  its  attitude,  and  manner,  the 
funken  or  raifed  polition  of  the  head,  between  or 
above  the  Ihoulders,  the  firm,  the  tottering,  the 
halty,  or  flow  walk,  may  frequently  be  lefs  de- 
ceitful figns  of  this  or  that  charader,  than  the 
countenance  feparately  confidered.  I  believe  it 
poflible  fo  accurately  to  characterize  man,  from  the 
calmed  ilate  of  reil,  to  the  higheft  gradation  of 
rage,  terror,  and  pain,  that,  from  the  carriage  of 
the  body,  the  turn  of  the  head,  and  geflurcs  in  ge- 
neral, we  Iball  be  able  to  diilinguilh  the  Hunga- 
rian, the  Sclavonian,  the  Illyrian,  the  Wall:-.chian, 
and  to  obtain  a  full  and  clear  conception  of  the  ac- 
tual, and,  in  general,  the  prominent  charaderif- 
tics  of  this  or  that  nation* 

ExtraH  of  a  Letter  from  Frofeffor  Camper, 

It  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impoflible,  to 
give  you  my  particular  rules  for  delineating  vari- 
ous nations  and  ages,  with  mathematical  certainty, 
cfpccially  if  I  would  add  all  that  I  have  had  occa- 
fion  to  remark  concerning  the  beauty  of  the  an- 
tiques. Thefe  rules  I  have  obtained  by  conllant 
obfervations  on  the  fculls  of  diircrent  nations,  of 
which  I  have  a  large  coUedlion,  and  by  a  long 
ftudy  of  the  antiques. 

To  draw  any  head  accurately  in  profile  takes 
me  much  time.  I  have  diirecltd  the  fculls  of  peo- 
ple 
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pie  lately  dead,  that  I  might  be  able  to  denne  the 
lines  of  the  countenance,  and  the  angle  of  thele 
lines  with  the  horizon.  I  was  thus  led  to  the  dif- 
Govery  of  the  n^aximum  and  minimum  of  this 
angle.  I  began  with  the  monkey,  proceeded  to 
the  Negro  and  the  European,  till  I  afcended  to  the 
countenances  of  antiquity,  and  examined  a  Me- 
dufa,  an  Apollo,  or  a  Venus  de  Medicis.  This 
concerns  only  the  profile.  There  is  another  dif- 
ference in  the  breadth  of  the  cheeks,  which  I  have 
found  to  be  largeft  among  the  Calmucs,  and  much 
fmaller  among  the  Afiatic  Negroes.  The  Chinefe, 
and  inhabitants  of  the  Molucca,  and  other  Afiatic 
iflands,  appear  to  me  to  have  broad  cheeks,  with: 
projecting  jaw-bones;  the  under  jaw-bone,  in 
particular,  very  high,  and  almoft  forming  a  right 
angle,  w^hich,  among  Europeans,  is  very  obtufe, 
and  ftill  more  fo  among  the  African  Negroes. 

I  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  obtain  a  real 
fcull  of  an  American,  and  therefore  cannot  fay 
aiiy  thing  on  that  fubjecV. 

I  am  almoil  afliamed  to  confefs,  that  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  accurately  to  draw  the  countenance, 
of  a  Jew,  although  they  are  fo  very  remarkable  in. 
their  features  ;  nor  have  I  yet  obtained  precifion  iii> 
delineating  the  Italian  face.      It  is  generally  true,, 
that  the  upper  and  underjaw  of  the  European  is 
lefs  broad  than  the  breadth  of  the  fcull  ;  and  that 
among  the  Afiatics  they  are  much  broader  ;  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  determine  the  fpecifrc  differ 
rences  between  European  nations. 

By  phyfiognomonical   fenfations^  I'  have  very 
frequently  been  able  to  diflinguiOi  the  foldiers  of; 
different  nations  :   the 'Scotchman,  the  Irifliman, 
and  the  native  of  England,  yet  I  have  never  been 
able  to  delineate  the  diflinguifhing  traits.     The  ■ 

people 
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j!>coplc  of  our  provinces  are  a  mixture  of  all  na^ 
tions  ;  but,  in  the  remote  and  fcparated  cantons,  I 
lind  the  countenance  to  be  more  Hat,  and  extraor- 
dinarily high  from  tlic  eyes  upward. 


CHAP.     XXI. 

« 

Extracts  from  the  Afanufcript  of  a  Alan  of  Liter a^ 
ture  at  Darmfiadt,   on  National  Fhyfiognomy. 

A  LL  tribes  of  people,,  who  live  in  uncultivated 
"^^  countries,  and  confequcntly  are  paftoral,  not 
afTimilated  in  towns,  would  never  be  capable  of 
an  equal  degree  of  cultivation  with  Europeans^ 
though  they  did  not  live  thus  fcattered.  Were  the 
lliackles  of  ilavery  taken  off,  dill  their  minds 
would  eternally  (lumber  ;  therefore  whatever  re- 
marks we  can  make  upon  them  muft  be  pathogno- 
monical  (or  phyfiognomonical)  and  we  muft  con« 
fine  ourfelves  to  their  receptive  powers  of  mind, 
not  being  able  to  fay  much  of  their  exprefiion. 

Such  people  as  do  not  bear  our  badges  of  fcrvi- 
tude  are  not  fo  mifcrable  as  we  fufpec^.  Their 
rpecies  of  Ilavery  is  more  fupportable  in  their  mode 
of  exiftence.  They  are  incomparably  better  ted 
than  German  peafants,  and  have  neither  to  con- 
tend with  the  cares  of  providing,  nor  the  excefTes 
of  labour.  As  their  race  of  horles  exceeds  ours  in 
£rcngth  and  fize,  fo  do  their  people  thofe  among 
us  who  have,  or  fuppofe  they  have,  property. 
Their  wants  arc  few,  and  their  imderllanding  fut- 
ficient  to  fupply  the  wants  they  have.  The  Ruf- 
Gan  or  Polilh  peafant  ijs,  of  uccellity,  carpent(;r, 

taylor,. 
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taylor,  flioemaker,  mar^n,  thatcher,  5cc.  and, 
when  we  examine  their  performances,  wc  may 
eafily  judge  of  their  capacities.  Hence  their  ap- 
titude at  mechanical  and  handicraft  profellions,  as 
foon  as  they  are  taught  their  principles.  Inven- 
tion of  what  is  great  they  have  no  pretenfions  to  ; 
their  mind,  like  a  machine,  is  at  reft  when  the 
neceffity  that  fet  it  in  motion  no  longer  impels. 

Of  the  numerous  nations  fubie6t  to  the  Ruflian 
fcepter,  I  iLall  omit  thofe  of  the  extenlive  Siberian 
diftri^ls,  and  confine  myfelf  to  the  Ruffians,  pro- 
perly fo  called,  whofe  countries  are  bounded  by 
Finland,  Eaftland,  Livonia,  and  the  borders  of 
Afia.  Thefe  are  diftinguifliable  by  prodigious 
flrength,  firm  finews,  broad  breaft,  and  colofTal 
neck,  v/hich,  in  a  whole  ftiip's  crew,  will  be  the 
fame,  refembling  the  Farnefian  Hercules  ;  by  their 
black,  broad,  thick,  rough,  ftrong  hair,  head 
and  beard  ;  their  funken  eyes,  black  as  pitch  j 
their  fhort  forehead,  compreiTed  to  the  nofe,  with 
an  arch.  We  often  find  thin  lips,  though  in  ge- 
neral they  are  pouting,  wide,  and  thick.  The 
women  have  high  cheek  bones,  hollow  temples^ 
fnub  nofes,  and  retreating  arched  foreheads,  with 
very  few  traits  of  ideal  beauty.  Their  power  of 
propagation  exceeds  belief,  and  at  a  certain  period 
of  life,  both  fexes  become  frequently  corpulent. 

The  Ukranians,  of  whom  moft  of  the  regiments 
of  CofTacks  are  formed,  dwell  in  the  center.  They 
are  diftinguiftied  among  the  Ruffians  alm.oft  as  the 
Jews  are  among  Europeans.  They  generally  have 
,  aquiline  nofes,  and  are  nobly  formied  ;  amorou^ 
vielding,  crafty,  and  without  ftrong  pafi^ions  ;  pro- 
bably becaufe,  for  fome  thoufands  of  years,  they 
have  followed  agriculture,  have  lived  in  fociety, 
had  a  form   of  government,  and  inhabit  a   moft 

fruitful 
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fiuiiful  country,  in  a  moderate  cliniiitc,  rcfcmbling 
that  of  France.  Among  all  tlicfc  people,  tl-e 
grealeft  adi\  iiy  and  llrength  of  body  arc  united, 
llicy  arc  as  different  from  ilic  German  boor  as 
quickfilvcr  is  from  lead,  and  how  our  anceftors 
could  fuppofe  them  to  be  flupid  is  a  matter  not 
calily  to  be  accounted  for. 

Tiius  too  the  Turks  refemble  t!\e  RulTians. 
They  are  a  mixture  of  the  nobleft  blood  of  Afia 
Minor  with  the  more  material  and  grofs  Tartar. 
The  Natolian,  of  a  fpiritual  nature,  feeds  on  me- 
ditation. He  will  for  days  contemplate  a  fmgle 
object,  feat  himfelf  at  the  cliefs  board,  or  wrap 
himfelf  up  in  the  mantle  of  taciturnity.  The  eye, 
void  of  palFion,  or  great  enterprife,  abounds  in  all 
the  penetration  of  benevolent  cunning.  The  mouth 
eloquent  ;  tlie  hair  of  the  head  and  beard,  and  the 
fmall  neck,  declare  the  flexibility  of  the  man. 

The  gait  of  an  Englifhman  is  erect,  and  he  ge- 
nerally Hands  as  if  a  flake  were  driven  through  his 
body.  His  nerves  are  flrong,  and  he  is  the  befl 
runner.  He  is  d i ft in^iui filed  from  all  other  men 
by  the  roundnefs  and  fmoothnefs  of  the  mufcles  of 
his  face.  If  he  neither  fpeak  nor  move,  he  fel- 
dom  declares  the  capability  and  mind  he  poiTelTes 
in  fo  fuperior  a  degree.  His  fdent  eye  fceks  not 
to  plcafe.  His  hair,  coat,  and  charavSier,  are  alike 
fmcoth.  Not  cunning,  but  on  his  guard  ;  and, 
perhaps,  but  little  colouring  is  neceiVary  to  deceive 
him  on  any  occafion.  Like  the  bull-dog,  he  does 
not  bark  ;  but,  if  irritated,  rages.  As  he  wilhes 
n^t  for  more  elteem  than  he  merits,  fo  he  detefts 
the  falfe  pretenfions  of  his  neighbours,  who  would 
arrogate  excellence  they  do  not  polfefs.  Defirous 
of  private  happinefs,  he  difregards  public  opinion, 
and  obtains  a  characler  of  fingularity.     His  ima- 
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ginatlon,  like  a  fea-coal  fire,  is  not  the  fplcndour 
that  enlightens  a  region,  but  expands  genial' 
warmth.  Perfeverance  in  ftudy,  and  pertinacity^ 
for  centuries,  in  fixed  principles,  have  raifed  and 
maintained  the  Britiih  fpirit,  as  well  as  the  Briliih- 
government,  trade,  manufadures,  and  marine. 
He  has  punduality  and  probity,  not  trifling  away 
his  time  to  eftablifli  falfe  principles,  or  making  a 
parade  with  a  vicious  hypothefis. 

The  French  clals  is  that  of  the  fanguine  in  the 
temperament  of  nations.  Frivolous,  benevolent,- 
and  oftentatious,  the  Frenchman  forgets  not  hi& 
inofFenfive  parade  till  old  age  has  made  him  wife. 
At  all  times  difpofed  to  enjoy  life,  he  is  the  beil 
of  companions.  He  pardons  himfelf  much,  and 
therefore  pardons  others,  if  they  will  but  grant  that 
they  are  foreigners,  and  he  is  a  Frenchman.  His  ^ 
gait  is  dancing,  his  fpeech  without  accent,  and  his 
ear  incurable.  His  imagination  purfues  the  con- 
fequence  of  fmall  things  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
fecond-hand  of  a  ftop-watch,  but  feldom  gives 
thofc  loud,  flrong,  reverberating  firakes,  which 
proclaim  nev/  difcoveries  to  the  world.  Wit  is  his 
inheritance.  His  countenance  is  open,  and  at 
firft  fight,  fpeaks  a  thoufand  pleafant,  amiable 
things.  Silent  he  cannot  be,  either  with  eye, 
tongue,  or  feature.  His  eloquence  is  often  deaf- 
ening ;  but  his  good  humour  calls  a  veil  over  all 
his  failings.  His  form  is  equally  diftinft  from  that 
of  other  nations,  and  difficult  to  defcribe  in  words. 
No  other  man  has  fo  little  of  the  firm,  or  deep 
traits,  or  fo  much  motion.  He  is  all  appearance, 
all  gellure  ;  therefore  the  fi.rft  imprellion  feldom 
deceives,  but  declares  who  and  what  he  is.  His 
imagination  is  incapable  of  high  flights,  and  the 
£yblime  in  all  arts  is  to  him  offence.     Hence  hia 
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ilrnike  of  whatever  is  antique,  in  art  or  literature  ; 
his  deatnefs  to  true  mulic  ;  his  blindiiefs  to  the 
higher  beauties  of  painting.  His  la(t,  moft  mark- 
ing trait  is,  that  he  is  alloniihed  at  every  thing, 
and  cannot  comprehend  how  it  is  pollible  men 
ihould  be  other  than  they  are  at  Paris. 

The  countenance  of  the  Italian  is  foul,  his 
fpeech  exclamation,  his  motion  gelliculation  His 
form  is  the  noblelt,  and  his  country  the  true  feat 
of  beauty.  His  ihort  forehead,  his  Itrong,  mark- 
ed eyebones,  |thc  fine  contour  of  his  mourh,  give  a 
kindred  claim  to  the  antiquities  of  Greece.  The 
ardour  of  his  eyes  denotes,  that  the  beneficent  fun 
brIn<Ts  forth  fruit  more  perfect  in  Italy  than  be- 
yond the  Alps.  His  imagination  is  ever  in  mo- 
tion, ever  fympatliizing  with  furrounding  objects, 
and,  as  in  the  poem  of  Ariollo  the  whole  work^  of 
creation  are  reHecfied,  fo  are  they  generally  in  the 
national  fpirit.  That  power,  which  could  bring 
forth  fucli  a  work,  appears  to  me  the  general  repre- 
fentative  of  genius.  It  lings  all,  and  irom  it  all 
things  are  fung.  The  fublime  in  arts  is  the  birth- 
right of  the  Italian.  Modern  religion  and  politics 
may  have  degraded  and  falfified  his  character,  may 
have  rendered  the  vulgar  faithlefs  and  crafty,  but 
the  fuperior  part  of  the  nation  abounds  in  the  no- 
blell  and  beft  of  men. 

The  Dutchman  is  tranquil,  patient,  confined, 
and  appears  to  will  nothing.  His  walk  and  eye 
are  long  filent,  and  an  hour  of  his  company  will 
fcarcely  produce  a  thought.  He  is  little  troubled 
by  the  tide  of  palTions,  and  he  will  contemplate 
unmoved  the  parading  dreamers  of  all  nations 
failing  before  his  eyes.  Quiet  and  competence  are 
his  gods  ;  therefore,  tiiofe  arts  alone,  which  can 
procure  tlefe  blefTings,  employ  his  faculties.    iUs 
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laws,  political  and  commercial,  have  originated  in 
that  fpirit  of  fecurity,  which  maintains  him  in  the 
pOiTelTion  of  what  he  has  gained.  He  is  tolerant 
in  all  that  relates  to  opinion,  if  he  be  but  left 
peaceably  to  enjoy  his  property,  and  to  affemble  at 
the  meeting-hoiife  of  his  fe£l.  The  chara6ler  of 
the  ant  is  fo  applicable  to  the  Dutch,  that  to  this 
literature  itfelf  conforms  in  Holland.  AH  poetical 
powers,  exerted  in  great  works  or  fmall,  are  fo- 
reign to  this  nation.  They  endure  pleafure  from 
the  perufal  of  poetry,  but  they  produce  none.  I 
fpeak  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  not  of  the  Fle- 
mings, whofe  jovial  character  is  in  the  midway 
between  the  Italian  and  French.  I  believe  the 
charadlerifcic  of  a  Dutchman  is  a  high  forehead, 
half  open  eyes,  full  nofe,  hanging  cheeks,  wide 
open  mouth,  flefliy  lips,  broad  chin,  and  large 
ears. 

To  know  every  thing,  and  dread  nothing  fo 
much  as  to  be  thought  a  fool,  feem  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal wifh  of  a  German.  Probity  often  makes 
him  appear  a  blockhead.  Of  nothing  is  he  fo 
proud  as  of  honeft,  moral  underftanding.  Accor- 
ding to  modern  tacligs,  he  is  certainly  the  bed  fol- 
dier,  and  the  teacher  of  all  Europe.  He  is  allow- 
ed to  be  the  greatell  inventor,  and  often  with  fo 
Jittle  oftentation,  that  foreigners  have,  for  centu- 
ries, unknown  to  him,  robbed  him  of  his  glory. 
From  the  age  of  Tacitus,  a  willing  dependant,  he 
has  exerted  faculties  for  the  fervice  of  his  maflers, 
which  others  only  exert  for  freedom  and  property. 
His  countenance  does  not,  like  a  painting  in  frefco, 
fpeak  at  a  diftance,  but  he  muft  be  fought  andftu- 
died.  His  good  nature  and  benevolence  are  often 
concealed  under  apparent  morofenefs,  and  a  third 
perfon  is  always  xieceiTary  to  draw  off  the  veil,  and 
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ihcw  him  as  he  is.  He  is  difhciilt  to  move,  and, 
without  the  aid  of  old  wine,  is  filcnt.  He  dares 
not  fufpedl  his  own  worth,  and  wonders  when  it 
is  difcovcred  by  others.  Fidelity,  induflry,  and 
lecrecy,  arc  his  principal  charaderiiiics.  Not 
having  wit,  he  indulges  his  fenfibility,  and  moral 
good  is  the  colouring  which  lie  requires  in  all  a6ls. 
His  epic  and  lyric  fpirit  walk  in  unfrequented 
paths.  Hence  his  great,  and  frequently  gigantic 
{cnfcy  which  feldom  permits  him  the  clear  afpecl 
of  enthufiafm,  or  the  glow  of  fplcndour.  Mode- 
rate in  the  ufe  of  this  world's  delights, ,  he  has  little 
propenfity  to  fenfuality  and  extravagance  ;  but  he 
is  therefore  formal,  and  lefs  focial  than  his  neigh- 
bour. 


CHAP.     XXII. 

Dcfalptlon  of  Plate  IV. 

Nvmhcr  i . 
'TXT'E  may  certainly  call  nofes  arched  and  pointed 
like  this  witty  •  but  the  wit  is  retrained  and 
moderated  by  the  acute  underftanding  of  the  fore- 
head, the  fincere  religion  of  the  eye,  and  the 
phlegm  of  the  chin. 

Number  2. 
The  defcent   from  the  nofe  to  the  lips,  in  the 
phlegmatic  countenance  is  unphlegmatic,  and  he- 
terogeneous ;  nor  does  the  curvature  of  the  upper 
eyelid  fufficiently   agree  with    the  temperament. 

The 
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The  outlines  of  the  phlegmatic  are  relaxed,  ob- 
tufe,  and  hangirig  ;  the  outline  of  the  eye  oblique. 
•Be  it  underftood,  that  there  are  other  tokens,  and 
that  all  phlegmatic  perfons  have  not  thefe  figns,  al- 
though whoever  has  them  is  certainly  phlegmatic. 
If  the  projecting  under  lip,  which  is  itfelf  a  fign 
of  phlegm,  fmce  It  is  evidently  a  fuperabundance 
and  not  a  want  of  matter,  be  angular,  and  fharply 
delineated,  then  it  is  a  fign  of  choleric  phlegm  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  of  the  ebullition  of  humidity.  If  it 
be  flexible,  obtufe,  powerlefs,  and  drooping,  it 
is  then  pure  phlegm.  The  forehead,  nofe,  chin, 
and  hair,  are  here  very  phlegmatic. 

Numhsr  3, 
'  The  choleric  ought  to  have  a  more  angularly 
pointed  nofe,  and  lips  more  fharply  delineated. 
The  charader  of  choler  is  much  contained  in  the 
drawing  of  the  eyes,  either  when  the  pupil  pro- 
ieits,  and  much  of  the  under  part  of  the  white  is 
vifible,  or  when  the  upper  eyelid  retreats,  fo  that 
it  fcarcely  can  be  perceived  ;  when  tlie  eyes  open, 
or  when  the  eye  is  funken,  and  the  outlines  are 
very  definite  and  firm,  without  much  curvature. 
In  this  example,  the  forehead,  eyebrows,  nofe, 
chin,  and  hair,  are  very  choleric  ;  but  the  upper 
pjvrtof  the  countenance  more  fo  than  the  under* 

Number  4, 
The  fanguine  needs  but  little  corre£lIon,  except 
that  the  nofe  ought  to  be  a  little  farther  from  the 
mouth,  and  the  eye  not  fo  choleric.  The  levity  of 
the  fanguine  temperament  waves,  flutters  upon  the 
lip,  which,  however,  at  the  bottom,  is  too  phleg- 
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l^umber  5, 
There  oiigiit  to  be  a  deeper  cavity  above  the  nofe, 
and  alfo  of  the  jaw-bone,  befide  the   car,  in  this 
inclancholic    countenance.      I   have    obferved,    in 
many  melancholic  perfons,  that  tne  nofe  declines 
towards  the  lips,  nor  have  I  feen  this  in  any  uho 
were  not  iometimes  inclined  to  the  melanoholic, 
who  I  ike  wife  have  projecting  under  lips,  and  fmall, 
I  but  not  very  round,  nor  very  flelhy  chins.     There 
are  melancholy  perfons  with  very  fanguine  tempe- 
raments ;   men  of  hne  irritability,  and  moral  feel- 
ings, who  are  hurried  into  vices  which  they  deeply 
abhor,  and  which  they  have  not  the  power  to  with- 
ftand.     The  gloomy  and   difpirited  characler  of 
fuch  is  perceptible  in  the  eye  that  Ihuns  examina- 
tion, and  the  wrinkles  of  the   forehead  {landing 
oppofite  to  each  other.     Perfons  of  a  real  melan- 
cholic temperament  generally  have  their  mouths 
fhut,  but  the  lips  are  always  fom.what  open  in  the 
middle.     Many  melancholic    perfons   have   fmall 
noflrils,  and  feldoni  well  arranged,  clean,  white 
teeth. 

1^ umber  6. 
Strength  and  ardour,  enterprife,  courage,  con- 
tempt of  danger,  fortitude  of  the  irritated  and  irri- 
table. This  llfength  is  rather  oppreflive  than  pa- 
tient  and  enduring  ;  it  proclaims  its  own  qualities, 
refpe6taWc  in  a  Rate  of  rcH^  terrible  when  roufcd. 
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CHAP.     XXIII. 

'Mefemh lance  between  Parents  and  Children, 

"VjOTHING  is  more  commonly  remarked  thai^ 
•^^  the  refemblance  betAveeii  parents  and  chil- 
dren. Family  phyiiognomy  is  as  undeniable  as 
national.  To  doubt  this  is  to  doubt  what  is  felf- 
evident ;  to  wiili  to  interpret  it  is  to  wilh  to  ex- 
plore the  inexplicable  fecret  of  exiftence.  Striking 
and  frequent  as  the  refemblance  between  parents 
and  children  is,  yet  have  the  relations  between  the 
chara6lers  and  countenances  of  families  never  been 
inquired  into.  No  one  has,  to  my  knowledge, 
made  any  regular  obfervations  on  this  fubjeft.  I 
muil  alio  confefs,  that  I  have  myfelf  made  but 
few,  with  that  circumftantial  attention  which  is 
necelfary.      All  I  have  to  remark  is  as  follows  : 

When  the  father  is  coniiderably  (lupid,  and  the 
mother  exceedingly  the  reverfe,  then  will  moft  of 
the  children  be  endued  with  extraordinary  under- 
ftanding. 

When  the  father  is  truly  a  good  man,  the  chil- 
dren will  in  general  be  well-difpofed,  at  leall  moft 
of  them  will  be  benevolent. 

The  fon  generally  appears  to  inherit  moral 
goodnefs  from  the  good  father,  and  intelligence 
from  the  intelligent  mother  ;  the  daughter  feems 
to  partake  of  the  chara6ler  of  the  mother. 

If  we  wifli  to  find  the  moft  certain  marks  of  re- 
femblance between  parents  and  children,  they 
lliould  be  obferved  within  an  hour  or  two  after 
birth.  We  m»ay  then  perceive  whom  the  child 
mofl  refembies  in  its  formation.     The  moft  ef- 

fential 
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fcntlal  rcfL-niblance  is  ufually  afterwards  lofl,  and 
docs  not,  perhaps,  appear  again  ior  many  years. 

When  cliildren,  as  they  incrcafe  in  years,  vili- 
h\y  incrcafe  in  the  refcmblance  of  form  and  fea- 
tures to  their  parents,  we  cannot  doubt  but  there 
is  an  increaling  refcmblance  of  chara£ler.  How 
miich  foever  the  characlcrs  of  children  may  appear 
unlike  that  of  the  parents  they  refcmble,  yet  will 
this  diilimilarity  be  found  to  originate  in  external 
circumftances,  and  the  variety  of  thefe  mufl  be 
great  indeed,  if  the  difference  of  character  is  not, 
at  length,  overpowered  by  the  refcmblance  of 
form. 

I  believe,  that  from  the  ftrongly  delineated  fa- 
ther, the  firmnefs  and  the  kind  (I  do  not  fay  the 
form,  but  the  kind)  of  bones  and  mufcles  are  de- 
rived ;  and  from  the  (Irongly  delineated  mother 
the  kind  of  nerves  and  form  of  the  countenance,  if 
the  imagination  and  love  of  the  mother  have  not 
fixed  themfelves  too  deeply  in  the  countenance  of 
the  man. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  certain  forms  of 
countenance,  in  children,  appear  for  a  time  unde- 
cided, whether  they  fliall  take  the  refcmblance  of 
the  father  or  of  the  mother.  In  this  cafe  I  will 
grant,  that  external  circumllances,  preponderating 
love  for  the  father  or  mother,  or  a  greater  degree 
of  intcrcourfe  with  either,  may  influence  the  form. 

Children,  who  fometimes  long  retain  a  remark- 
able refcmblance  to  the  father,  at  length  change, 
and  become  more  like  the  mother.  I  do  not  un- 
dertake to  expound  the  leaft  of  the  difficulties  that 
occur  on  this  fubjed: ;  but  the  moH:  modell  philo* 
fophy  ma^  be  permitted  to  compare  uncommon 
cafes  with  thofe  which  are  known,  even  though 
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they  were  inexplicable  ;  and  this,  I  believe,  is  all 
that  philofophy  can  and  ought  to  do. 

All  longings,  or  mothers  marks,  and  whatever 
may  be  conlidered  as  of  the  fame  nature,  we  very 
\veli  know,  do  not  proceed  from  the  father,  bjiit 
from  the  imagination  of  the  mother.  We  alfo 
know^,  that  children  moll  rcfemble  the  father  only 
Vviien  the  mother  has  a  very  lively  imagination,  and 
love  for,  or  fear  of  the  hufband.  Therefore,  as 
hath  been  before  obferved,  it  appears,  that  the 
matter  and  quantum  of  the  power,  and  of  the  life, 
proceed  from  the  father  ;  and  from  the  imagina- 
•tion  of  the  mother,  fenllbility,  the  kind  of  nerves, 
trie  form,  and  the  appearance. 

There  are  certain  farms  and  features  of  coimte- 
nance,  which  are  long  propagated,  and  others 
which  as  fuddenly  difappear.  The  beautiful  and 
the  deformed  (I  do  not  fay  forms  of  countenances, 
but  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  beauty  and  de- 
formity) are  not  the  moft  eafily  propagated  ;  nei- 
tjier  are  the  middling  and  infignificant  ;  but  the 
<yreat  and  the  minute  are  ealily  inherited,  and  of 
long  duration. 

Parents  with  fmall  nofes  may  have  children 
with  the  largell  and  ftrongell  defined  ;  but  the  fa- 
ther or  mother  feldom,  on  the  contrary,  have  a 
very  ftrong,  that  is  to  fay,  large-boned  nofe, 
•which  is  not  communicated,  at  lealf,  to  one  of 
thei^  children,  and  which  does  not  remain  in  the 
family,  efpecially  when  it  is  in  the  female  line. 
It  m.ay  fcem  to  have  been  loft  for  many  years,  but 
foon  or  late,  will  again  make  its  appearance,  and 
its  refemblance  to  the  original  will  be  particularly 
vifible  a  day  or  two  after  death. 

Where  any  extraordinary  vivacity  appears  in 
tki  eyes  of  the  mother^  there  is  almoft  a  certainty 
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that  thcfc  eyes  will  become  hereditary ;  for  ll>c 
imai^inatioii  of  the  mother  is  delighted  vvkh  nr»- 
tliing  fo  much  as  with  the  beauty  of  her  own  eyes. 
Phyliognomonical  fenfution  has  been,  hitherto, 
much- more  generally  direded  to  the  eye  than  to 
the  nofe  and  form  of  the  face  ;  but  if  women 
fliould  once  be  induced  to  examine  the  nofe,  and 
form  of  the  face,  as  alfiduou-lly  as  they  have  done 
their  eyes,  it  Is  to  be  expected,  that  tlie  former 
will  be  no  Icfs  firikingly  hereditary  than  the  latter. 

WcU-archcd  and  fliort  foreheads  are  cafy  of  in- 
heritance, but  not  of  long  duration  ;  and  here  the 
proverb  is  applicable,  ^uod cito  ftt^  c'ltopait.  (Soon 
got,  foon  gone.) 

Equally  inexplicable  and  certain  it  is,  that  fome 
remarkable  phyfiognomies,  of  the  mod  fruitful 
perfons,  have  been  wholly  loft  to  their  pulerity  ; 
and  it  is  as  certain  and  inexplicable,  that  others 
are  never  loft.  "Nor  is  it  lefs  remarkable,  that  cer- 
tain ftrong  countenances,  of  the  father  or  mother, 
difappear  in  the  children,  ■:<\vS  perfectly  revive  in 
the  grand-children. 

Asa  proof  of  the  powers  of  the  imagination  of 
the  mother,  we  fomctimes  fee,  that  a  woman  ftiall 
have  children  by  the  fecond  hufband,  which  fliall 
refemble  the  firli,  at  leaft  in  the  general  appear- 
ance. The  Italians,  however,  are  manifeftly  too 
extravagant,  when  they  fuppofe  children,  who 
ftrongly  refemble  their  father,  are  bafe  born. 
They  fay  that  the  mother,  during  the  commiifion 
of  a  crime  fo  iliameful,  wholly  employs  her  ima- 
gination concerning  the  poHibility  of  furprife  by, 
and  the  image  of,  her  hufband.  But,  were  this 
fear  fo  to  a6l,  the  form  of  the  children  muft  not 
only  have  the  very  image  of  the  hufband,  but  alfo 
his  appearance  of  rage  and  revenge,  without  which 
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the  adulterous  wife  could  not  imagine  tlie  being 
furprifed  by,  or  imgge  of,  her  hiifband.  It  is 
this  appearance,  this  rage,  that  fhe  fears^  and  not 
the  man. 

Children  of  illegitimate  birth  generally  refemble 
one  of  their  parents  more  than  they  who  are  born 
in  wedlock. 

The  greater  the  degree  there  is  of  individual 
love,  of  pure,  faithful,  mild  afFedion,  the  more 
this  love  is  reciprocal  and  unconftrained  between 
the  father  and  mother,  which  reciprocal  love  and 
aftedion  implies  a  certain  degree  of  imagination, 
and  the  capacity  of  receiving  imprellions,  the  more 
will  the  countenances  of  the  children  appear  to  be 
comipofed  of  the  features  of  the  parents. 

Of  ail  the  temperaments  the  fanguine  is  the  mofl 
eafily  inherited,  and  with  it  volatility  ;  and,  be- 
ing once  introduced,  much  induftry  and  fufFering 
Yi'ill  be  necefiary  to  exterminate  this  volatility. 

The  mother  may  eafily,  by  her  natural  timidity^ 
communicate  the  melancholy  temperament  of  the 
father.  Be  it  underftood  that  this  is  eafy,  if,  in 
the  decifive  moment,  the  mother  be  fuddenly  fei- 
zed  by  fome  predominant  fear  ;  and  that  it  is  lefs 
communicable  when  the  fear  is  lefs  hafly  and  more 
reiie6live.  Thus  we  find  thofe  mothers,  who, 
during  the  whole  time  of  their  pregnancy,  are  mofl 
in  dread  of  producing  monftrous  or  marked  chil* 
dren,  becaufe  they  remember  to  have  fcen  obje6ls, 
that  excited  abhorrence,  generally  have  the  belt 
formed,  and  freeft  from  marks  ;  for  the  fear, 
though  real,  v/as  the  fear  of  reafon,  and  not  the 
fudden  efFe^f  of  an  obje£l  exciting  abhorrence  ri- 
finii"  inllantaneouflv  to  fi2;ht. 

When  a  deep  root  Is  given  by  both  parents  to 
the  choleric  temperament  in  a  family,  it  may  pro- 
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hably  be  fomc  ceniurles  before  it  be  again  mode 
laied.  Phlegm  is  not  {^o  eafily  inlierited,  even 
tliough  both  father  and  mother  fhould  be  j)hlegma- 
tic  ;  for  there  are  certain  moments  of  life  when 
the  phlegmatic  afls  with  its  whole  power,  though 
it  a(ils  thus  but  rarely,  and  thefe  moments  may, 
and  mufl:  have  their  effect  ;  but  nothing  appears 
more  eafy  of  inheritance  than  avStivity  and  induf- 
try,  when  thefe  have  their  origin  in  organization, 
and  the  neceflity  of  producing  alteration.  It  will 
be  long  before  an  induflrious  couple,  to  whom  not 
only  a  livelihood,  but  buiinefs  is  in  ilfelf  necef- 
fary,  ihall  not  have  a  fmgle  defcendant  with  the 
like  qualities,  aa  fuch  mothers  generally  breed 
fait. 


CHAP.    XXIV. 

Remarks  on  the  Opinions  of  Buffon,  Hallcr^  and  ^ 
Bonnet^  concerning   the  Refemblance  between  Pa- 
rents and  Children, 


'T^HE  theory  or  hypothefis  of  BufFon,  concern- 
ing the  caufe  of  the   human   form,   is   well 
known,    which    Haller  has  abridged    and    more 
clearly  explained  in  the  following  manner  : 

**  Both  {txcs  have  their  femen,  in  which  are 
aclive  particles  of  a  certain  form.  From  the  union 
of  thefe  the  fruit  of  the  womb  arifes.  Thefe  par- 
ticles contain  the  refemblance  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  father  or  mother.  They  are  by  nature  fe- 
parated  from  the  rude  and  unformed  particles  of 
the  human  juices,  and  are  impreffed  with  the  form 
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of  all  the  parts  of  the  body  of  the  father  or  mother. 
Hence  arifcs  the  refemblance  of  children  to  their 
parents.  This  will  account  for  the  mixture  of  the 
features  of  father  and  mother  in  the  children  ;  for 
the  fpots  of  animals,  when  tlie  male  and  female 
are  of  different  colours  ;  for  the  Mulatto  produced 
by  a  Negro  and  a  White,  and  for  miany  other  phe- 
nomena, dlliiciilt  to  be  refolved. 

**  Should  it  be  afked,  how  thefe  particles  can 
alTume  the  internal  fl:ru<Slure  of  the  body  of  the 
father,  fmce  they  can  properly  be  only  the  images 
of  the  hollow  velfels,  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  we 
know  not  all  the  powers  of  nature,  and  that  fhe 
may  have  preferved  to  herfelf,  though  fhe  has  con- 
cealed it  from  her  fcholar,  man,  the  art  of  ma-> 
king  internally  models  and  imprellions,  which 
Ihail  exprefs  tlie  whole  folidity  of  the  model.'"' 

Haller,  in  his  preface  to  BufFon's  Natural  Hif- 
tory,  has,  in  my  opinion,  indifputably  confuted 
this  fyflem.  But  he  has  not  only  forborne  to  elu- 
cidate the  refem.blance  between  fathers  and  chil- 
dren, but,  while  oppofing  BufFon,  he  has  fpoken 
fo  much  on  the  natural,  phyfiological  difiimilarity 
of  the  human  body,  that  he  appears  to  have  denied 
this  refemblance.  BufFon's  hypothefis  ofFended  all 
philofophy  ;  and,  though  we  cannot  entirely  ap- 
prove the  theory  of  Bonnet,  yet  he  has  very  effec- 
tually oppofed  the  incongruities  of  BufFon,  to 
which  Buffon  himfelf  could  fcarcely  give  any  feri- 
ous  faith.  But  he,  as  we  fliall  foon  fee,  has  ei- 
ther avoided  the  queftion  of  refemblance  between 
parents  and  children,  or,  in  order  to  ftrengthen 
his  own  fyftem,  has  rather  fought  to  palliate  than 
to  anfwer  difficulties. 
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Bonnet,  concerning  organized  Bodies. 

*^  Arc  the  germs  of  one  and  the  fame  fpecies  of 
organized  bodies  periccSlly  like  each  other,  or  indi- 
vidually dillincl  r  Are  they  only  diftin£l  in  the  or- 
gans which  chara6lerize  fcx,  or  have  they  a  re- 
fcmbling  ditVcrcnce  to  each  other,  fuch  as  we  ob- 
ferve  in  individual  fubltances  of  the  fame  fpecies  of 
plants  or  animals  ? 

**  Anfwer. — If  we  confidcr  the  infinite  variety 
to  be  obfervcd  in  all  the  products  of  nature,  the 
latter  will  appear  moll  probable.  The  differences 
whit:h  are  obferved  in  the  individuals  of  the  fame 
fpecies  probably  depend  more  on  the  primitive 
form  of  the  germs,  than  in  the  connection  of  the 
fexes," 

On   the  Re/emblancc  bctvjccn    Children    and    their 

Parents, 

**  I  muft  own,  that,  by  the  foregoing  hypothc- 
fis,  I  have  not  been  fuccefsful  in  explaining  the 
refemblance  of  features  found  between  parents  and 
children.  But  are  not  thefe  features  very  ambigu- 
ous r  Do  we  not  fuppofe  that  to  be  the  caufe, 
which  probably  is  not  fo  ?  The  father  is  deformed, 
the  fon  is  deformed  after  the  fame  manner,  and  it 
is  therefore  concluded  that  deformity  is  inherited. 
This  may  be  true  ;  but  it  may  be  falfe.  The  de- 
formity of  each  may  arife  from  very  different 
caufcs,  and  thefe  caufes  may  be  infinitely  varied. 

**  It  is  not  fodilTiult  to  explain  hereditary  dif- 
eafes.  We  can  eafily  conceive,  that  defcdivc 
juices  may  produce  defedive  germs  ;  and,  when 
the  fame  parts  of  the  body  are  alfedled  by  difeafe  in 
father  or  mother,  and  in  child,  this  arifcs  from  the 
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fimilar  conformation  of  the  parts,  by  wiilcfi  they 
are  fubjeil  to  like  inconveniencies.  Belides,  the 
mifliapen  body  often  originates  in  difeafes  being 
hereditary,  which  much  diminiilies  the  firit  diffi- 
culty.  For,  fmce  the  juices  condu6led  to  thofe 
parts  are  of  a  bad  quality,  the  parts  muil  be  more 
or  lefs  ill  form.ed,  according  as  they  are  more  or 
lefs  capable  of  being  affected  by  thefe  juices.'' 

REFLECTION. 

Bonnet  cannot  find  the  origin  of  family  likenefs 
in  his  fyltem.  Let  us,  however,  take  this  his.fyf- 
tem  in  the  part  where  he  finds  the  origin  of  heredi- 
tary difeafe.  Shall  the  defcdlive  juices  of  father  or 
mother  very  much  alter  the  germ,  and  produce,  in 
the  very  parts  where  the  father  or  mother  is  inju- 
red, important  changes  of  bad  formation,  more  or 
lefs,  according  to  the  capability  of  the  germ,  and 
its  power  of  refiitancc  ?  And  fliall  the  healthy 
juicQs  of  the  parent  in  no  manner  afFe£t  the  germ  ? 
Why  iliould  not  the  healthy  juices  be  as  a6live  as 
the  unhealthy  ?  Why  iliould  they  not  introduce 
the  fame  qualities,  in  miniature,  which  the  father 
and  mother  have  in  the  grofs,  fmce  the  father  and 
mother  allimilate  the  nutriment  they  receive  to 
their  own  nature,  and  fince  the  feminal  juices  are 
tlie  fpiritual  extra6l  of  all  their  juices  and  powers, 
as  we  have  juft  reafon  to  conclude  from  the  mod 
continued  and  accurate  obfervations  ?  Why  fhould 
they  not  as  naturally,  and  as  powerfully,  a6l  upon 
the  germ,  to  produce  all  poflible  refemblance  ?  But 
which  refemblance  is  infinitely  varied,  by  diffe- 
rently changeable  and  changed  circumftances  ;  fo 
that  the  germ  continually  preferves  futlicient  of  its 
own  original  nature  and  properties,  yet  is  always 

very 
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very  diftincl  from  the  parents,  and  fomctimcs 
even  feems  to  liave  derived  verv  little  from  thcin, 
which  may  happen  from  a  thoufand  accidental 
caiifesor  changes. 

Hence  family  refemblance  and  diflimilarity  be- 
ing fummarily  conlidercd,  we  fliall  find  that  na- 
ture, v^'holly  employed  to  propagate,  appears  to  be 
entirely  directed  to  produce  an  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  individual  power  of  the  germ,  in  its  firfl 
formation,  and  the  refembling  power  of  the  pa- 
rents ;  but  the  originality  of  the  firft  form  of  the 
germ  may  not  wholly  difappear  before  the  too  great 
power  of  refemblance  to  the  parents,  but  that  they 
may  mutually  concur,  and  both  be  fubjecfl  to  num- 
berlefs  circumftances,  which  may  increafe  or  di- 
ininiili  their  refpe£live  powers,  in  order  that  the 
riches  of  variety,  and  the  utility  of  the  creature, 
and  its  dependence  on  the  w  hole,  and  the  general 
Creator,  may  be  the  greater  and  more  predomi- 
nant. 

Every  obfervation  on  the  refemblance  between 
parents  and  children,  which  I  have  been  enabled 
to  make,  convinces  me,  that  neither  the  theories 
of  Bonnet  nor  liuffon  give  any  fyftematic  explana- 
tion of  phenomena,  the  exiftence  of  which  cannot 
be  denied  by  the  fuphiftry  of  hypothecs.  DiminiOi 
the  difficulties  as  much  as  we  will,  fads  will  ffill 
flare  us  in  the  face.  If  the  germ  exill  preformed 
in  the  mother,  can  this  germ,  at  that  time,  have 
phyfiognomy  r  Can  it,  at  that  time,  refemble  the 
future,  promifcuous,  firft,  or  fecond  father  r  Is  it 
not  pcrfeclly  indifferent  to  either?  or,  if  the  phy- 
fiognomonical  germ  exift  in  the  father,  how  can  it 
fometimes  refemble  the  mother,  fometimes  the  fa- 
ther, often  both,  and  often  neither  ? 
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I  am  of  opinion,  that  fomething  germ-like,  or 
a  whole  capable  of  receiving  the  human  form-, 
muft  previoufly  exift  in  the  mother  ;  but  which  is 
nothing  more  than  the  foundation  of  the  future  fa- 
therly or  motherly  I  know  not  what,  and  is  the 
efficient  caufe  of  the  future  living  fruit.  This 
germ-like  fomething,  which,  moft  efpecially  con- 
(lituted  agreeable  to  the  human  form,  is  analagous 
to  the  nature  and  temperature  of  tlic  mother,  re- 
ceives a  peculiar  individual  perlonal  phyfiognomy, 
according  to  the  propenfities  of  the  father  or  mo- 
ther, the  difpofition  of  the  moment  of  conception, 
and  probably  of  many  other  future  decifive  mo- 
ments. 

Still  much  remains  to  the  freedom  and  predifpo- 
fition  of  man.  He  may  deprave  or  improve  the 
Hate  of  the  juices,  he  may  calm  or  agitate  his 
3Tiind,  may  awaken  every  fenfation  of  love,  and 
by  various  modes  increafe  or  relax  them.  Yet  I 
think,  that  neither  the  nature  of  the  bones,  nor  the 
mufcles  and  nerves,  confequently  the  character, 
depends  on  the  phyfiognomonical  preformation, 
preceding  generation ;  at  leaft,  they  are  far  from  de- 
pending on  thefe  alone,  though  I  allow  the  orgar- 
nizable,.  the  primitive  form,  always  has  a  peculiar 
individuality,  which  is  only  capable  of  receiving 
certain  fubtilc  influences,  and  which  muft  reject 
others. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXV. 

Ohfervations  on  the  Nczv-born,  the  Dyings  and  ihs 

Dead. 

T  HAVE  had  opportunities  of  remarking,  in 
feme  children,  about  an  hour  after  a  birih  at- 
tended with  no  difficuhies,  a  llriking,  though  in- 
fantine refemblance,  in  the  profile,  to  the  profile 
of  the  father  ;  and  that,  in  a  few  days,  this  re- 
femblance had  nearly  difappeared.  The  impref- 
iion  of  the  open  air,  nutriment,  and  perhaps  of 
pofition,  had  fo  far  altered  the  outlines,  that  the 
child  feemed  entirely  different. 

Of  thefe  children  I  faw  two  dead,  the  one  about 
fix  weeks,  and  the  other  about  four  years  old  ;  and 
nearly  twelve  hours  after  death,  I  obfcrved  the 
fame  profile,  which  I  had  before  remarked  an  hour 
after  birth,  with  this  difference,  that  the  profile  of 
the  dead  child,  as  is  natural,  was  fomcthing  more 
tenfe  and  fixed  than  the  living.  A  part  of  this  re- 
femblance, however,  on  the  third  day  was  re- 
markably gone. 

One  man  of  fifty,  and  another  of  fcventy  years 
of  age,  who  fell  under  my  obfervation  while  they 
were  living  and  after  death,  appeared,  whi^e 
living,  not  to  have  the  lead  refemblance  to  their 
fons,  and  whofc  countenances  feemed  to  be  of  a 
quite  different  clafs  ;  yet,  the  fecond  day  after 
death,  the  profile  of  the  one  had  a  Itriking  refem- 
blance to  that  of  his  eldefl,  and,  of  the  other,  to 
the  profile  of  his  third  fon,  as  much  fo  as  the  pro- 
file of  the  dead  children  before  mentioned  refem- 
bled  the  living  profile  an  hour  after  birth,  ftronger, 

indeed. 
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indeed,  and,  as  a  painter  would  fay,  harder.  On 
the  third  day,  here  alfo,  a  part  of  the  refemblance 
vanifhed. 

I  have  uniformly  obferved,  among  the  many 
dead  perfons  I  have  feen,  that  fixteen,  eighteen, 
or  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  according  to  the 
difeafe,  they  have  had  a  more  beautiful  form,  bet- 
ter defined,  more  proportionate,  harmonized,  ho- 
mogeneous, more  noble,  more  exalted,  than  they 
ever  had  during  life. 

It  occurred  to  me,  that  there  might  be,  in  all 
men,  an  original  phyfiognomy,  fubje6l  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  accident  and  pailion, 
and  is  not  this  reftored  by  the  calm  of  death,  like 
as  troubled  waters,  being  again  left  at  reft,  be- 
come clear  ? 

I  have  obferved  fome  among  the  dying,  who  had 
been  the  reverfe  of  noble  or  great  during  life,  and 
who,  fome  hours  before  their  death,  or  perhaps 
fome  moments,  (one  was  in  a  delirium)  have  had  an 
inexprelfible  ennobling  of  the  countenance.  Every 
body  faw  a  new  man  ;  colouring,  drawing,  and 
grace,  all  was  new,  all  bright  as  the  morning  ; 
beyond  exprellion,  noble  and  exalted  ;  the  moll: 
inattentive  muft  fee,  the  moft  infenfible  feel,  the 
image  of  God.  I  faw  it  break  forth  and  fhine 
through  the  ruins  of  corruption,  was  obliged  to 
turn  afide,  and  adore  in  filence.  Yes,  glorious 
God  !  ftill  art  thou  there,  in  the  weakeft,  moft  fal- 
lible men ! 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXVI. 

Of  the  Lifiucnce  of  Countenance  on  Countenance* 


A- 


S  wc  catch  the  gcftiires  of  our  friends  and  In- 
timates, fo  do  we  their  appearance.  What- 
ever we  love  we  would  aHimilate  to  ourfelves,  and 
whatever,  in  the  circle  of  affedion,  does  not 
change  us  into  itfelf,  that  we  change,  as  iar  as 
may  be,   into  ourfelves. 

We  ad  upon  all  things,  and  all  things  a£l  upon 
us  i  but  nothing  has  fo  much  influence  as  what  we 
love  ;  and,  among  all  objeds  of  afteclion,  nothing 
ads  fo  forcibly  as  the  countenance  of  man.  Its 
conforHiity  to  our  countenance  makes  it  mod 
worthy  our  affcdion.  How  might  it  ad  upon, 
how  attrad  our  attention,  had  it  not  fome  ma»rks, 
difcoverable  or  undifcoverable,  fnnilar  to,  at  leall, 
of  the  fame  kind  with,  the  form  and  feature  of  our 
own  countenance. 

We  may  venture  to  fay,  without  wifhing  farther 
to  penetrate  into  what  is  impenetrable,  or  to  de- 
fine what  is  infcrutable,  the  fad  is  indubitable, 
that  countenances  attrad  countenances,  and  alfo, 
that  countenances  repel  countenances  ;  that  fimi- 
larlty  of  features,  between  two  fympathetic  and 
afFedionate  men,  increafe  with  the  developement 
and  mutual  communication  of  their  peculiar,  in- 
dividual fenfations.  The  refledion,  if  I  may  fo 
fay,  of  the  perfon  beloved  remains  upon  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  afFedionate. 

The  refemblance  frequently  exifts  only  in  a 
fingle  point — in  the  charader  of  mind  and  coun- 
tenance.    A   refemblance   in  the   fyftem   of  the 

bones 
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bones  prefiippofes  a  refemblance  of  the  nerves  and 
mufcles. 

Diirimilar  education  may  afFe£l  the  latter  fo 
much,  that  the  point  of  attradlion  may  be  invifible 
to  unphyfiognomonical  eyes.  Suffer  the  two  re- 
fembling  forms  to  approach,  and  they  will  reci- 
procally attra6l  and  repel  each  other ;  remove 
every  intervening  obftacle,  and  nature  will  foon 
prevail.  They  will  recognize  each  other,  and  re- 
joice in  the  fleih  of  their  flefh,  and  the  bone  of 
their  bone  :  with  hafty  fteps  will  proceed  to  affimi- 
late.  Such  countenances  alfo,  which  are  very 
different  from  each  other,  may  communicate,  at- 
tract, and  acquire  refemblance  ;  nay,  their  like- 
nefs  may  become  more  ftriking  than  that  of  the 
former,  if  they  happen  to  be  more  flexible,  more 
capable,  and  to  have  greater  fenfibility. 

This  refemblance  of  features,  in  confequence 
of  mutual  alfe£lion,  is  ever  the  refult  of  internal 
nature  and  organization,  and,  therefore,  of  the 
charadler  of  the  perfons.  It  ever  has  its  founda- 
tion in  a  preceding,  perhaps,  imperceptible  refem- 
blance, which  might  never  have  been  animated,  or 
fufpe£ted,  had  it  not  been  fet  in  motion  by  the 
prefence  of  the  fympathetic  being. 

To  give  the  chara6ler  of  thofe  countenances, 
which  mofteafily  receive  and  communicate  refem- 
blance, would  be  of  infinite  importance.  It  can- 
not but  be  known,  that  there  are  countenances^ 
that  attratfi  all,  others  that  repel  all,  and  a  third 
kmd  which  are  indifferent.  The  all-repelling  ren- 
der the  ignoble  countenances,  over  which  they 
have  continued  influence,  more  ignoble.  The  in- 
different allows  no  change.  The  all-attra6iing  ei- 
ther receive,  give,  or  reciprocally  give  and  re- 
ceive.    The  iirft  change  a  little,  the  fecond  more, 

the 
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the  third  mod.  -  Thcfc  arc  ihc  fouls  (fays  Hem- 
fterhuys  the  younger)  which  happily,  or  mihap- 
pilv,  add  the  molt  txquifitc  difcenuiient  to  that  cx- 
ccliive  internal  claaicity,  vN'hich  occafions  them  to 
^vilh  and  feel  immoderately;  that  is  to  fay,  the 
jouls,  which  arc  fo  modified,  or  fituatcd,  that  their 
attraaive  forcer  meets  the   fcwelt  obllaclcs  m  us 

pro^refs."  .    . 

Todudy  the  influence  of  countenance,  this  in- 

tercourfe  of  mind  would  be  of  the  utmoll  impor- 
tance. I  have  found  the  progrefs  of  refemhlance 
moft  remarkable,  when  two  perfons,  the  one 
richly  communicative,  the  other  apt  to  receive,, 
have  lived  a  confiderable  time  together,  without 
toreicrn  intervention  ;  when  he  who  gave  had  giyea 
all,  or  he  who  received  could  receive  no  more,  phy- 
fiognomonical  rcfembiance  had  attained,  its  grand 

point. 

Youth,  irritable,  and  eafy  to  be  won,  let  mc 
here  fay  a  word  to  thee.  Oh  1  paufe,  confider, 
throw  not  thyfelf  too  haftily  into  the  arms  of  an 
untried  friend.  A  gleam  of  fympathy  and  refem- 
blance  may  eafily  deceive  thee.  If  the  man,  who 
is  thy  fecond  felf,  have  not  yet  appeared,  be  not 
rafh,  thou  flialt  find  him  at  the  appointed_hour. 
Being  found,  he  will  attrad  thee  to  himfe^f.  wul 
give  and  receive  whatever  is  communicable.  Tlie 
ardour  of  his  eyes  will  nurture  thine,  a^d  the  gen- 
tlenefs  of  his  voice  temper  thy  too-piercing  tones. 
His  love  will  fliine  in  thy  countenance,  and  hi> 
image  will  appear  in  thee.  Thou  wilt  become 
what  he  is,  and  yet  remain  what  thou  art.  At- 
feftion  will  make  qualities  in  him  vifible  to  thee, 
which  never  could  be  feen  by  an  uninte reded  eye. 
This  capability  of  remarking,  of  feeling  what 
'^  there 
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there  is  of  divine  in  him,  is  a  power  which   will 
rsiake  thy  countenance  afTume  his  refemblance. 


CHAP.    XXVII. 

On  the  Injluence  of  the  Imagination  on  the  Counter 

7iance, 

T  MUST  not  leave  this  fubje^l  wholly  in  filence  ; 
•*■  but  mufl  content  myfelf  with  faying  only  a  ft^!^ 
words,  on  which  volumes  might  be  written.  The 
little,  the  nothing  I  have  to  fay  upon  it,  can 
only  a6l  as  an  inducement  to  deeper  meditations  on 
a  theme  fo  profound. 

Our  own  countenance  is  a£luated  by  imagina- 
tion, rendering  it  in  fome  meafure  refembling  the 
beloved  or  hated  image,  which  is  living,  prefent, 
and  fleeting  before  us,  and  is  within  the  circle  of 
our  immediate  adlivity.  If  a  man  deeply  in  love, 
and  fuppofmg  himfelf  alone,  were  ruminating  on 
his  beloved  miftrefs,  to  whom  his  imagination  might 
lend  charms,  which,  if  prefent,  he  would  be  una- 
ble to  difcover.  Were  fuch  a  perfon  obferved  by 
a  man  of  penetration,  it  is  probable,  that  traits  of 
the  miftrefs  might  be  feen  in  the. countenance  of 
this  meditating  lover.  So  might,  in  the  cruel 
features  of  revenge,  the  features  of  the  enemy  be 
read,  -whom  imagination  reprefents  as  prefent. 
And  thus  is  the  countenance  a  pi6lure  of  the  cha- 
ra6leriftic  features  of  all  perfons  exceedingly  loved 
or  hated. 

It  is  poflible,  that  an  eye  lefs  penetrating  than 
that  of  an  angel,  may  read  the  image  of  the  Crea- 
tor 
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tor  In  the  countenance  of'  a  truly  pious  perfon.  He 
who  languilhes  after  Chrift,  the  more  lively,  the 
more  diftindly,  the  more  fublimely,  he  rtprcfents 
to  himfelf  the  very  prcfencc  and  image  of  Ciirilt, 
the  greater  refemblance  will  his  own  countenance 
take  of  this  image.  The  image  of  imagination 
often  ads  more  eifedually  than  the  real  prefence  ; 
and  whoever  has  fcen  him  of  whom  we  fpeak,  the 
great  Himy  though  it  were  but  an  inllantaneous 
glimpfe,  oh  !  how  incelTantly  will  the  imagination 
reproduce  his  image  in  the  countenance  ! 

Other  countenances  are  alfo  a£tcd  upon  by  our 
imagination.  The  imagination  of  the  mother  ads 
upon  the  child ;  and  hence  men  long  have  at- 
tempted to  influence  the  imagination  for  the  pro- 
dudion  of  beautiful  children.  In  my  opinion, 
however,  it  is  not  fo  much  the  beauty  of  furroun- 
ding  forms  as  the  interefl:  taken  concerning  forms 
in  certain  moments.  And  here  again,  it  is  not  i^o 
much  the  imagination  that  ads  as  the  fpirit,  that 
being  only  the  organ  of  the  fpirit.  l^hus  it  is  true, 
that  it  is  the  fpirit  that  quickencth  thefiejh  (and  the 
image  of  the  flefh,  merely  confidered  as  fuch) 
profitcth  nothing. 

A  look  of  love,  from  the  fanduary  of  the  foul, 
has  certainly  greater  forming  power  than  hours  of 
deliberate  contemplation  of  the  mofl:  beautiful 
images.  This  forming  look,  if  fo  I  may  call  it, 
can  as  little  be  premeditatedly  given,  as  any  other 
naturallv  beautiful  form  can  be  imparted  by  a  Ou- 
dlous  contemplation  in  the  looking-glafs.  All  that 
creates,  and  is  profoundly  adive,  in  the  inner 
man,  mult  be  internal,  and  be  communicated  trom 
above  ;  as  I  believe  it  fufters  itfclf  not  to  be  occa- 
iioned,  at  Icall  not  by  forethought,  circunifpec- 
tion,  f>rwildom  in  the  agent,  to  produce  fuch  ef- 

feds. 
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/e£ls.  Beautiful  forms,  or  abortions,  are  neither 
ot  them  the  work  of  art  or  ftudy,  but  of  interve- 
ning caufcs,  of  the  (|uick-guiding  providence,  the 
predetermining  God. 

Endeavour  to  a£l  upon  affe^lion  inflead  of  the 
fenfes.  If  thou  canft  but  incite  love,  it  v/ill  of  it-- 
felf  feek  and  find  the  powers  of  creation  ;  but  this 
very  love  muft  itfelf  be  innate  before  it  can  be 
awakened.  Perhaps,  however,  the  moment  of 
this  awakening  is  not  in  our  power  ;  and  therefore, 
to  thofe  who  would,  by  plan  and  method,  effect 
that,  which  is  in  itfelf  fo  extraordinary,  and  ima- 
gine they  have  had  I  know  not  what  wife  and  piiy- 
fiological  circumfpedlion  when  they  firft  awaken 
love,  I  might  exclaim.,  in  the  v/ords  of  the  enrap- 
tured fongller  :  **  I  charge  you,  O  ye  daughters  of 
Jerufalem,by  the  roes  and  the  hinds  of  the  field, 
that  ye  ftir  not  up  nor  av/ake  my  love  till  he 
pleafe."  Here  behold  the  forming  genius 
— "  Behold  he  cometh,  leaping  upon  the  moun- 
*'  tains,  fkipping  upon  the  hills,  like  a  young 
^'  hart." 

Unforefeen  moments,  rapid  as  the  lightning, 
in  my  opinion,  form  and  deform.  Creation  of 
every  kind  is  momentaneous  ;  the  developement,' 
nutriment,  change,  improving,  injuring,  is  the 
work  of  time,  art,  induftry,  and  education.  Cre- 
ative power  fufFers  itfelf  not  to  be  ftudied  ;  crea- 
tion cannot  be  premeditated.  Marks  may  be 
moulded,  but  living  elTence,  within  and  without 
refembling  itfelf,  the  image  of  God,  muft  be  ere-, 
ated^  born,  '*  not  of  the  will  of  the  flefh,  nor  of 
*'  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God." 


a 
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CHAP.     XXVIII. 

*The  Effccfs  of  the  Imagination  on  the  human  Form, 

npHAT,  by  the  (trength  of  imagination,  there 
are  marks  communicated  by  mothers  to  clul- 
dren  during  pregnancy,  is  equally  true  and  com- 
prehenfible  ;  that  there  are  images,  animals,  fruit, 
or  other  fubllances,  on  the  body  of  the  child  ; 
marks  of  the  hand,  on  the  very  parts  where  the 
pregnant  perfon  has  been  fuddenly  touched  ;  aver- 
lion  to  things  which  have  occafioneddifgufl  in  the 
mother,  and  a  continued  fcurvy  communicated  to 
the  child  by  the  unexpe6lcd  fight  of  a  putrid  ani- 
mal. So  many  marks  on  the  bodies  of  children, 
ariiing  not  from  imaginary  but  real  accidents, 
mud  oblige  us  to  own,  that  there  is  truth  in  that 
which  is  inconceivable.  Therefore  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  mother  a6ls  upon  the  child. 

Of  the  innumerable  examples  that  might  be 
produced,   I  Hiall  cite  the  two  following: 

A  woman,  during  the  time  of  her  pregnancy, 
w^as  engaged  in  a  card  party,  and  only  wanted  the 
ace  of  fpades  to  win  all  that  w  as  ftaked.  It  fo 
happened,  in  the  change  of  cards,  that  the  io 
much  wilhed-for  ace  was  given  her.  Her  joy  at 
this  fuccefs  had  fuch  an  effect  upon  her  imagina- 
tion, that  the  child  of  w^hich  fhe  was  pregnant, 
when  born,  had  the  ace  of  fpades  depicted  in  the 
apple  of  the  eye,  and  without  injury  to  the  organ 
of  fight. 

The  follow^ing  anecdote  is  certainly  tme,  and 
Hill  more  aftonilhing ; 

A  lady 
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A  lady  of  Rheinthal  had,  during  her  pregnancy, 
a  defire  to  fee  the  execution  of  a  man,  who  was 
fentenced  to  have  his  right  hand  cut  off  before  he 
was  beheaded.  She  faw  the  hand  fevered  from 
the  body,  and  inllantly  turned  away  and  went 
home,  without  waiting  to  fee  the  death  that  was 
to  follow.  This  lady  bore  a  daughter,  who  was 
living  at  the  time  this  fragment  was  written,  and 
who  had  only  one  hand.  The  right-hand  came 
away  with  the  after-birth. 

Moral  marks  as  well  as  phyfical  are  perhaps 
poiTible.      I  have  heard  of  a  phyfician,  who  never 
failed  to  ileal   fomething  from  all   the   chambers 
through  which  he  palTed,  which  he  would  after- 
wards forget,  and,  in  the  evening,  his  wife,  who 
fearched  his  pockets,  would  find  keys,  fnuff-boxes, 
etuis-cafes,  fciflars,  thimbles,  fpe6lacles,  buckles, 
fpoons,  and  other  trinket^,  which  fhe  reftored  to 
the  owners.      I  have  been  likewife  told  of  a  child, 
who,  at  two  years  of  age,  was  adopted,  when  beg- 
ging at  the  door  of  a  noble  family,  received  an  ex- 
cellent education,  and  became  amoft  worthy  man, 
except  that  he  could  not  forbear  to  fte^l.     The 
mothers  of  thefe  two  extraordinary  thieves  muff, 
during  pregnancy,  have  had  an  extraordinary  de- 
fire  to  pilfer.     It  will  be  felf-evident  that,  how- 
ever infufFerable  fuch  men  are  in  a  flate  of  fociety, 
they  are  rather  unfortunate  than  wicked.     Their 
actions  maybe  as  involuntary  as  mechanical,  and, 
in  the  fight  of  God,  probably  as  innocent,  as  the 
cuftomary  motions  of  our  fingers  when  we  tear  bits 
of  paper,  or  do  any  other  indifferent,  thoughtlefs 
action. 

The  rrioral  worth  of  an  a6lion  muft  be  eftima- 
tcd  by  its  intention,  as  the  political  worth  muft  by 

its 
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its  confcqucnccs.  As  liitic  Injury  as  the  ace  of 
Ipadcs,  if  the  (lory  be  true,  did  to  the  countenance 
of  the  child,  as  little  probably  did  this  thievifh  pro- 
pcnfity  to  the  heart.  Such  a  perfon  certainly  had 
no  roguifh  look,  no  avaricious,  downcall,  fly,  pil 
fering  afpc6l,  like  one  who  is  both  foul  and  body 
a  thief.  I  have  not  yet  feen  any  man  of  fuch  an 
extraordinary  charadler,  and  therefore  cannot  judge 
of  his  phyiiognomy  by  experience  ;  yet  we  have 
rcafon  previoully  to  conclude,  that  men  fo  uncom- 
mon mult  bear  fome  marks  in  their  countenance 
of  fuch  deviation  of  charader. 

Thofe  extraordinary  large  or  fmall  pcrfons,  by 
us  called  giants  and  dwarfs,  fhould  perhaps  be 
clalfcd  among  thefe  a£live  and  pallive  effedls  of  the 
imagination.  Though  giants  and  dwarfs  are  not 
properly  born  fuch,  yet  it  is  polTible,  however  in- 
comprchenlible,  that  nature  m.ay  firft,  at  a  certain 
age,  fuddenly  enlarge  or  contracl:  herfelf. 

We  have  a  variety  of  examples,  that  the  ima- 
gination appears  not  only  to  aci  upon  the  prefent, 
but  on  abfence,  dillance,  and  futurity.  Perhaps 
apparitions  of  the  dying  and  the  dead  may  be  at- 
tributed to  this  kind  of  effect.  Be  it  granted  that 
thcfe  fa6ts,  which  are  fo  numerous,  are  true,  and 
including  not  only  the  apparitions  of  the  dead  but 
of  the  living,  who  have  appeared  to  diflant  friends, 
after  collecting  fuch  anecdotes,  and  adding  others 
on  the  fubject  of  prcfage  and  predidion,  many 
philofophical  conjectures  will  thence  arife,  which 
may  probably  confirm  my  following  proportion . 

The  imagination,  incited  by  the  defirc  and  lan- 
guifliing  of  love,  or  inflamed  by  pallion,  may  act 
in  diltant  places  and  times.  The  fick  or  dying 
perfon,  for  example,  fighs  after  an  abfent  friend, 
who  knows  not  of  his  ficknefs,  or  thinks  of  him 

at 
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at  the  time.  The  pining  of  the  imagination  pe- 
netrates, as  I  may  fay,  walls,  and  appears  in  the 
form  of  the  dying  perfon,  or  gives  figns  of  his 
prefence  fimilar  to  thofe  which  his  a£lual  prefence 
gives.  Is  there  any  real  corporeal  appearance  ? 
No.  The  fick  or  dying  perfon  is  languifhing  in 
his  bed,  and  has  never  been  a  moment  abfent  ; 
therefore,  there  is  no  aftual  appearance  of  him 
w4iofe  form  has  appeared.  What  then  has  pro- 
duced this  appearance  ?  What  is  it  that  has  adl:ed 
thus  at  a  dillance  on  another's  fenfes  or  imagjina  - 
tion  ? — Imagination  ;  but  the  imagination  through 
the  focus  of  padion. — How  ! — It  is  inexplicable. 
But  who  can  doubt  fuch  fa6ts,  who  does  not  mean 
to  laugh  at  all  hiftorical  fa6ls  ? 

Is  there  any  improbability,  that  there  may  be 
fimilar  moments  of  mind,  when  the  imagination 
fhall  a6t  alike  inexplicably  on  the  unborn  child  ? 
That  the  inexplicable  difgufts,  Iwill  grant ;  I  feel  it 
perfe61:ly.  But  is  it  not  the  fame  in  the  foregoing 
examples,  and  in  every  example  of  the  kind  ? 
Like  as  cripples  firft  become  fo  many  years  after 
birth,  which  daily  experience  proves  ;  may  not, 
after  the  fame  inconceivable  manner,  the  feeds  of 
what  is  gigantic  or  dwarfifh  be  the  efFe6ls  of  the 
imagination  on  the  fruit,  which  does  not  makf 
its  appearance  till  years  after  the  child  is  born  r 

Were  it  poflible  to  perfuade  a  woman  to  keep 
an  accurate  regilter  of  what  happened,  in  all  the 
powerful  moments  of  imagination,  during  her 
itate  of  pregnancy,  fhe  then  might  probably  be 
able  to  foretel  the  chief  incidents,  philofophical, 
moral,  intelledual,  and  phyfiognomonical,  which 
fhould  happen  to  her  child.  Imagination  a£luated 
by  defire,  love,  or  hatred,  may,  with  more  than 
lightning  fwiftnefs,  kill  or  enliven,  enlarge,  di- 

minifli 
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mini  ill,  or  impregnate,  the  organized  fcxrtiis  with 
the  gtrrm  of  enlarging  or  diminifliing  wifdom  or 
tolly,  death  or  life,  which  lliall  firft  be  unfolded  at 
a  certain  time,  and  under  certain  circumdances. 
This  hitherto  unexplored,  but  fometimes  decillvc 
and  revealed  creative  and  changing  power  of  the 
foul,  may  be,  in  its  elfence,  identically  the  fame 
Tvith  what  is  called  faith-working  miracles,  which 
latter  may  be  developed  and  increafcd  by  external 
caufes,  wherever  it  exifts,  but  cannot  be  commu- 
nicated where  it  is  not.  A  clofer  examination  of  the 
foregoing  conjectures,  which  I  willi  not  to  be  held 
for  any  thing  more  than  conjeclu res,  may  perhap'S 
lead  to  the  profoundelt  fecrets  of  phyfiognomy. 


CHAP.     XXIX. 

Ejjhy  hy  a  late  learned  Man  of  Oldenburg^  M.  SturfZy 
en  Phyfjognomy,  interfperfcd  vu'ith  Jhort  Remarks 
by  the  Author » 

<*  T  IKE  Lavater,  I  am  perfe<5lly  convinced  of 
-*-'  the  truth  of  phyfiognomy,  and  of  the  all- 
fignihcance  of  each  limb  and  feature.  Certain  it 
is,  that  the  mind  may  be  read  in  the  lineaments  of 
the  body,  and  its  motion  in  its  features,  and  their 
Ihades. 

<*  Caufe  and  effe£\,  connexion  and  harmony, 
exift  through  all  nature  ;  therefore,  between  the 
external  and  internal  of  man.  Our  form  is  influ- 
enced by  our  parents,  by  the  earth  on  which  we 
walk,  the  fun  that  war?ns  us  with  his  rays,  the  food 
that  aiiimilates  itfelf  with  our  fubilance,  the  inci- 

H  dents 
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dents  that  determine  the  fortune  of  our  Yivo^ 
Thefe  all  modify,  repair,  and  chilfel  forth  the 
body,  and  the  marks  of  the  tool  are  apparent  both 
in  body  and  in  mind.  Each  arching,  each  fmu- 
ofity  of  the  externals  adapts  itfelf  to  the  indivi- 
duality of  the  internal.  It  is  adherent  and  pliable? 
likewet  drapery..  Were  the  nofebut  a  little  alter- 
ed, C^far  would  not  be  the  Ca^far  with  whom 
we  are  acquainted. 

'*  The  foul  being  In  motion,  it  fhlnes  through 
the  body,  as  the  moon  through  the  ghofts  of  Of- 
fian,  each  pailion  throughout  the  human  race  has 
ever  the  fame  language," 

From  *  eaft  and  to  weft,  envy  no  where  looks 
with  the  fatisfied  air  of  magnanimity,  nor  will 
difcontent  appear  like  patience.  Wherever  pa- 
tience is,  there  is  it  expreffed  by  the  fame  figns  ; 
as  likewife  are  anger,  envy,  and  every  other  paf- 
fion. 

"  Philo6letes  certainly  expreffes  not  the  fenfa- 
tlon  of  pain  like  a  fcourged  flave.  The  angels  of 
Raphael  muft  fmile  more  nobly  than  the  angels  of 
Rembrandt  ;  but  joy  and  pain  ftill  have  each  their 
peculiar  expreilion.  They  ad  according  to  pecu- 
liar laws  upon  peculiar  mufcles  and  nerves,  how- 
ever various  may  be  the  mades  of  their  expreflion  ; 
and  the  oftencr  the  pafiion  is  repeated,  or  fet  in 
motion,  the  more  it  becomes  a  propenfity,  a  fa- 
vourite habit,  the  deeper  will  be  the  furrows  it 
ploughs. 

*<  But  inclination,  capacity^,  modes  and  grada- 
tions of  capacity,  talents,  and  an  ability  for  bufi- 
aiefs,  lie  much  more  concealed.     A  good  obferver 

*  Thofe  paflages,  whirh  are  not  marked  with  inverted 
commas,  are  the  obfervations  of  M.  Lavater  on  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  M.  Sturtz's  Eilay, 
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will  ilifcovcr  the  wrathful,  tlie  voluptuous,  the 
proud,  the  difcontcnted,  the  malignant,  the  bene- 
volent, and  the  compairionatc,  with  little  difficulty. 
But  the  philofopher,  the  poet,  the  artill:,  and  their 
various  partitions  of  genius,  he  will  be  unable  to 
determine  with  equal  accuracy.  And  it  will  be 
Alll  more  difficult  to  affign  the  feature  or  trait  in 
>vhich  the  token  of  each  quality  is  fcated,  -whe- 
ther underftanding  be  in  the  eyebonc,  wit  in  the 
chin,  and  poetical  genius  in  the  mouth." 

Yet  I  hope,  I  believe,  nay,  I  know,  that  the 
prefent  century  will  render  this  pollible.  The  pe- 
netrating author  of  this  effiay  would  not  only  have 
found  it  poffible,  but  would  have  performed  it  him- 
felf,  had  he  only  fet  apart  a  fingle  day  to  compare 
and  examine  a  well-arranged  collection  of  charac- 
ters, either  in  nature,  or  well-painted  portraits. 

**  Whenever  we  meet  with  a  remarkable  man, 
our  attention  is  always  excited,  and  we  are  more 
or  lefs  empirical  phyliognomiils.  We  perceive  in 
the  afpect,  the  mien,  the  fmiie,  the  mechanifm  of 
the  forehead,  fometimes  malice,  fometimes  wit, 
at  others  penetration.  We  expect  and  prefage, 
from  the  impulfe  of  latent  fenfation,  very  deter- 
mined qualities,  from  the  form  of  each  new  ac- 
quaintance ;  and,  when  this  faculty  of  judging  is 
improved  by  an  intercourfe  with  the  world,  we 
often  fucceed  to  admiration  in  our  judgment  on 
flrani:  rs. 

**  Can  we  call  this  feeling,  internal  unacquired 
fenfation,  which  is  inexplicable,  or  is  it  compari- 
fon,  indication,  conclufion  from  a  character  wc 
have  examined  to  another  which  we  have  not,  and 
occafioncd  bv  fome  external  refemblance  ?  Feelins: 
is  the  xgis  of  enthufialls  and  fools,  and,  though 
it  may  often  be  conformable  to  truth,  is  dill  nei- 
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ther  demondratlon  nor  confirmation  of  truth  ;  but 
indudion  is  judgment  founded  on  experience,  and 
this  way  only  will  I  lludy  phyfiognomy. 

**  With  an  air  of  friendfhip  I  meet  many  ftran- 
gers,  with  cool  politenefs  I  recede  from  others, 
though  there  is  no  expreffion  of  paflion  to  attrad, 
or  to  difguft.  On  farther  examination,  I  always 
found,  that  I  have  feen  in  them  fome  trait  either 
of  a  worthy  or  a  worthlefs  perfon,  with  whom  I 
was  before  acquainted. 

"  A  child,  in  my  opinion,  a6ls  from  like  mo- 
tives, when  he  evades,  or  is  pleafed  with,  the  ca- 
relTes  of  ftrangers,  except  that  he  is  actuated  by 
more  trifling  figns,  perhaps  by  the  colour  of  the 
clothes,  the  tone  of  the  voice,  or  often  by  fome 
motion,  which  he  has  obferved  in  the  parent,  the 
nurfe,  or  the  acquaintance." 

This  cannot  ibe  denied  to  be  often  the  cafe, 
nnd  indeed  much  more  often  than  is  commonly 
fuppofed  ;  yet  I  make  no  doubt  of  being  able  to 
prove,  that  there  are,  in  nature  and  art,  a  multi- 
tude of  traits,  efpecially  of  the  extremes  of  paf- 
fionate  as  well  as  difpaiUonate  faculties,  which,  of 
themfclves,  and  without  comparlfon  with  former 
experiments,  are,  with  certainty,  intelligible  to 
the  moft  unpra6lifed  obferver.  I  believe  it  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  nature  of  man,  in  the  organi- 
zation of  our  eyes  and  ears,  that  he  (hould  be  ac- 
tuated or  rcpulfed  by  certain  countenances,  as  well 
as  by  certain  tones,  Let  a  child,  who  has  feen 
but  a  few  men,  view  but  the  open  jav/s  of  a  lion, 
or  a  tiger,  and  the  fmlle  of  a  benevolent  perfon, 
and  his  nature  will  infallibly  fhrink  from  the  one, 
and  meet  the  fmile  of  benevolence  with  a  fmile  ; 
not  from  reafon  and  comparifon,  but  from  the 
original  feelings  of  nature.     Por  the  fame  reafon, 

we 
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W'c  llftcn  with  plcafiire  to  a  delightful  mclcxiy, 
ami  ihiiddcr  at  difcordant  Ihrieks.  As  little  as 
there  is  of  comparifon  or  conddcration  on  ftich  an 
occafion,  fo  is  there  equally  little  on  the  fir(l  of  an 
extremely  pleafing,  or  an  extremely  difgulting 
countenance. 

•'  Mere  fenfation,  therefore,  is  not  the  caufe, 
flnce  I  have  good  rcafon,  when  I  meet  a  perfon 
>vho  rcfcmbles  i  urenne,  to  expc6t  fagacity,  cool 
refolution,  and  ardent  enterprize.  If,  in  three 
men,  I  hnd  one  polFelfed  of  the  eyes  of  Turennc, 
and  the  fame  marks  of  prudence  ;  another  with  his 
iiofe,  and  high  courage  ;  the  third  with  his  mouth 
and  activity  ;  I  then  have  afcertained  the  feat 
where  each  quality  exprelTes  itfelf,  and  am  juill- 
fied  in  expeding  fimiiar  qualities  wherever  I  meet 
fimilar  features. 

**  Had  we,  forcenturies  pad,  examined  the  human 
form,  arranged  chara6terillic  features,  compared 
traits,  and  exemplified  inflexions,  lines,  and  propor- 
tions, and  bad  we  added  explanations  to  each,  then 
would  our  Chinefe  alphabet  of  the  race  of  man  be 
complete,  and  we  need  but  open  it  to  hnd  the  inter- 
pretation of  any  coimtenance.  Whenever  1  indulge 
the  fuppofition,  that  fuch  an  elementary  work  is  not 
abfolutely  impollible,  I  expect  more  from  it  than 
even  Lavater.  I  imagine  we  may  obtain  a  lan- 
guage fo  rich,  and  fo  determinate,  that  it  ihall  be 
poflible,  from  dcfcription  only,  to  reftore  the  li- 
ving figure ;  and  that  an  accurate  defcription  of 
the  mind  mall  give  the  outline  of  the  bodv,  fo  that 
the  phyfiognomift,  ftudying  fome  future  JPlutarch, 
ihall  regenerate  great  men,  and  ideal  form  Ihall, 
with  facility,  take  birth  from  the  given  definition.'* 

This  is  excellent ;  and,  be  the  author  in  jell  or 
carnell,  this  is  what  I  entirely,  without  dreaming, 
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and  moil  abfolutely,  expe6l  from  the  following 
century,  for  which  purpofe,  with  God's  good  plea- 
fure,   I  will  hereafter  hazard  fome  elTays. 

'*  With  thefe  ideal  forms  lliall  the  chambers  of 
future  princes  be  hung,  and  he  who  comes  to  fo- 
licit  employment  fhall  retire  Avithout  murmuring, 
when  it  is  proved  to  him  that  he  is  excluded  by  his 
nofe." 

Laugh  or  laugh  not,  friends  or  enemies  of  truth, 
this  will,  this  muft  happen. 

**  By  degrees,  1  imagine  tomyfelfa  new,  and 
another  world,  where  error  and  deceit  lliall  be  ba- 
niihed." 

Banifhed  they  would  be  were  phyfiognomy  the 
univerfal  religion,  were  all  men  accurate  obfer- 
vers,  and  were  not  diffimulation  obliged  to  recur 
to  new  arts,  by  which  phyfiognomy,'  at  leaft  for  a 
time,  may  be  rendered  erroneous. 

**  We  have  to  inquire,  whether  we  ihould 
therefore  be  happier  ?" 

We  ihoLild  certainly  be  happier,  though  the 
prefent  contell  between  virtue  and  vice,  fmcerity 
and  diilimulation,  which  fo  contributes  to  the  de- 
veloperaent  of  the  grand  faculties  of  man,  renders, 
as  I  may  fay,  hum.an  virtue  divine,  exalting  it  to 
heaven. 

**  Truth  is  ever  found  in  the  medium  :  we  will 
not  hope  too  little  from  phyfiognomy,  nor  will  we 
expe£l  too  m.uch.  Here  torrents  of  obje6lions 
break  in  upon  me,  fome  of  which  I  am  unable  to 
anfwer.  Do  fo  many  m^en  in  reality  refemble 
each  other  ?  Is  not  the  refemblance  general  ;  and, 
"when  particularly  examined,  does  it  not  vanifli, 
efpecially  if  the  refemxbling  perfons  be  compared 
feature  by  feature  ?  Does  it  not  happen,  that  one 
feature  is  in  dired  contradi(5lion  to  another  ;  that 
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a  fearful  nole  is  placed  between  eyes  which  bcto- 
kt-n  courai<e  r" 

In  ihc  firm  parts,  or  thofc  capable  of  Iharp 
outlines,  accidents  excepted,  I  have  never  yet 
found  contradiclory  features,  but  often  have  be- 
tween the  firm  and  the  flexible,  or  the  ground- 
form  of  the  flexible,  and  their  apparent  fituation. 
By  ground- form  I  mean  to  fay  that  which  is  pre  - 
ferved  after  death,  unlefs  diftorted  by  violent  dif- 
eafe. 

**  It  is  by  no  means  proved,  that  refemblance 
of  form  univerfally  denotes  refemblance  of  mind. 
In  families  where  there  is  moll  refemblance,  tliere 
are  often  the  greateft  varieties  of  mind.  1  have 
known  twins,  not  to  be  dlftinguifhed  from  each 
other,  between  whofc  minds  there  was  not  the 
leaft  hmilarity." 

If  this  be  literally  true,  I  will  renounce  phyfi- 
ognomy,  and  whoever  (hall  convince  me  of  it,  I 
will  give  him  my  copy  of  thefe  fragments,  and  an 
hundred  phyliognomonical  drawings.  Nor  will  I 
be  my  own  judge,  I  leave  it  to  the  worthy  author 
of  this  remark  to  choofe  three  arbiters.  Let  them 
examine  the  facl  accurately,  and,  if  they  conhrm 
it,  I  will  own  my  error.  Shades,  however,  of 
thefe  twin  brothers  will  firft  be  necelTary.  In  all 
the  experiments  I  have  made,  I  declare  upon  my, 
honour,   I  have  never  made  any  fuch  remark. 

*'  In  what  manner  ihall  we  be  able  to  explain 
the  innumerable  exceptions  which  almoft  over- 
whelm rule  ?  I  will  only  produce  fomc  from  my 
own  obfervation.  Dr.  Johnfon  had  the  appearance- 
of  a  porter  ;  not  the  glance  of  the  eye,  not  any 
trait  of  the  mouth,  fpeak  the  man  of  penetratioa 
or  of  fcience." 
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When  a  perfon  of  our  author's  penetration  and 
judgment  thus  affirms,  I  muft  hefitate,  and  fay, 
he  has  obferved  this^  I  have  not.  Eut  how  does 
it  happen,  that,  in  more  than  ten  years  obferva- 
tion,  I  have  never  met  any  fuch  example  ?  1  have 
feen  many  men,  efpecially  in  the  beginning  of  my 
phyfiognomonical  ftudies,  whom  I  fuppofed  to  be 
menof  fenfe,  and  who  were  not  fo  ;  but  never,  to 
the  beft  of  m-y  knowledge,  did  I  meet  a  wife  man 
whom  I  fuppofed  a  fool.  In  the  frontifpiece  is 
an  engraving  of  Johnfon.  Can  a  countenance 
more  tranquilly  fine  be  imagined,  one  that  more 
poiTeifes  the  fenfibility  of  underftanding,  planning^ 
fcrutinizing  ?  In  the  eyebrows  only,  and  their  ho- 
rizontal pofition,  how  great  is  the  exprcfficn  of 
profound,  exquifite,  penetrating  underllanding  ? 

**  The  countenance  of  Hume  was  that  of  a 
common  man." 

So  fays  common  report.  I  have  no  anfwer  but 
that  I  fufpedl  the  afpe^l,  or  flexible  features,  on 
which  moi}  obfervcrs  found  their  phyfiognomoni- 
cal judgment,  have,  as  I  may  fay,  effaced  the 
phyfiognomy  of  the  bones  ;  as,  for  example,  the 
outline  and  arching  of  the  forehead,  to  which 
fcarcely  one  in  a  hundred  diredl  their  attention. 

**  Churchill  had  the  look  of  a  drover  ;  Gold- 
fmith  of  a  fimpleton  ;  and  the  cold  eyes  of  ^trange 
do  not  betray  the  artift." 

The  greateft  artifts  have  often  the  coldeft  eyes. 
The  m,an  of  genius  and  the  artill  are  two  perfons* 
Phlegm  is  the  inheritance  of  the  mere  artift. 

**  Who  would  fay,  that  the  apparent  ardour  of 
W'lle  fpeaks  the  man  who  paffed  his  life  in  draw- 
in--  parallel  lines  r" 

/,  •  -.;?r  and  phlegm  are  not  incompatible  :  the 
moi;  ardent  men  are  the  cooled.     Scarcely  any 
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obfervatlon  has  been  fo  much  verified  as  ihis  :  it 
apper.rs  contradi6tory,  but  it  is  not.  Ardent, 
quickly  determining,  rcfnlute,  laboriouF,  and  boldly 
entcrprizing  men,  the  moment  of  ardour  except- 
ed, have  the  coolelt  of  minds.  1'he  (lile  and  coun-| 
tenance  of  Wiile,  if  the  profile  portrait  of  him  in 
my  polfeflion  be  a  likencfs,  have  this  ch?.racUr  ini 
perfeaion.    m.^;    C^^^-;;^,^^-^'^^,1f ^-^^^^ 

'*  It  appears  to  me,  that  Boucher,  the  painter 
of  the  graces,  has  the  afpeft  of  an  executioner." 

Truly  fo.  Such  uas  the  portrait  I  received. 
But  then,  my  good  M.  Sturtz,  let  us  underfland 
what  is  meant  by  thefe  painters  of  the  graces.  I 
find  as  little  in  his  works,  as  in  his  countenance. 
None  of  the  paintings  of  Boucher  were  at  all  to 
my  taile.  I  could  not  contemplate  one  of  them 
with  pleafure,  and  his  countenance  had  the  fame 
effect.  I  can  now  comprehend,  faid  I,  on  the 
the  firft  fight  of  his  portrait,  why  I  have  never 
been  pleafed  with  the  works  of  Boucher. 

**  I  once  happened  to  fee  a  criminal  condemn- 
ed to  the  wheel,  who,  with  fatanic  wickednefs, 
had  murdered  his  benefactor,  and  who  yet  had  the 
benevolent  and  open  countenance  of  an  angel  of 
Guido.  It  is  not  impoflible  to  difcover  the  head 
of  a  Regulus  among  guilty  criminals,  or  of  a  veltaJ 
in  the  houfe  of  correction." 

I  can  confirm  this  from  experience.  Far  be 
contradiction  from  me  on  this  fubje6l.  But  fuck 
vicious  perfons,  however  hateful  with  refpea  to 
the  appearance  and  cffcS.  of  their  adions,  or  even 
to  their  internal  motives,  were  not  originally 
wicked.  Where  is  the  pure,  the  nobic,  finely 
formed,  eafily  irritated  man,  with  angelic  fcnfibi- 
lity,  who  has  not  his  deviliQi  mojnents,  in  which, 
were  not  opportunity  happily  wanting,  he  might, 
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in  one  hour,  be  guilty  of  fome  two  or  three  vices, 
which  would  exhibit  him,  apparently  at  Icaft,  as 
the  moft  deteftable  of  men ;  yet  may  he  be  a  thou- 
fand  times  better  and  nobler  than  numerous  men  of 
fubaltern  minds,  held  to  be  good,  who  never  were 
capable  of  committing  acPts  fo  wicked,  for  the 
commiflion  of  which  they  fo  loudly  condemn  him, 
and,  for  the  good  of  fociety,  are  bound  to  con- 
demn ? 

**  Lavater  will  anfwer,  fhew  me  thefe  men, 
nnd  I  will  commicnt  upon  them,  ^s  I  have  done 
upon  Socrates.  Some  fmall,  often  unremarked 
trait,  will  probably  explain  what  appears  to  you 
•fo  enigmatical.  But  will  not  fomething  creep  into 
tiie  commentary,  which  never  was  in  the  text  ?" 

Though  this  may  be,  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  the 
cafe.  I  will  alfo  grant,  that  a  man  with  a  good 
countenance  may  a£l  like  a  rogue  ;  but,  in  the  firft 
place,  at  fuch  a  moment,  his  countenance  will 
not  appear  good ;  and,  in  the  next,  he  will 
infinitely  oftener  acl  like  a  man  of  worth. 

**  Have  we  any  right,  from  a  known  cha- 
ra6ler,  to  draw  conclufions  concerning  one  un- 
known ?  or,  is  it  eafy  to  difcover  what  that  be- 
ing is,  who  wanders  in  darknefs,  and  dwells  in 
the  houfe  of  contradidion  ;  who  is  one  creature 
to-day,  and  to-morrow  the  reverfe  ?" 

How  true,  how  important  is  this !  How  necef- 
fary  a  beacon  to  warn  and  terrify  the  phyfiogno- 
jnifl! 

*•  What  judgment  could  v/e  form  of  Auguftus, 
if  we  were  only  acquainted  with  His  condud  to 
Cinna  ?  or  of  Cicero,  if  we  knew  him  only  from 
his  confulate  ?  How  gigantic  rifes  Elizabeth 
among  queens,  yet  how  little,  how  mean,  was  the 
fupeiannuated  coquette  !  James  H.  a  bold  general, 
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and  a  cowardly  king  !  Monk,  the  revenger  of  mo- 
narchs,  the  llave  of  his  \vife  !  Algernon  Sydney 
and  RufTcl,  patriots  worthy  of  Rome,  fold  to 
France  !  Bacon,  the  father  of  wifdoin,  a  hribeJ 
judge  !  Such  difcoveries  make  us  iluidder  at  the 
afpe(5l  of  man,  and  Ihake  off  friends  and  intimates 
like  coals  of  fire  from  the  hand.  When  fuch  ca- 
meleon  minds  can  be  atone  moment  great,  at  an- 
i)ther  contemptible,  and  alter  their  form,  what 
can  that  form  fay  ?" 

Their  form  iliews  what  they  may,  what  they 
ought  to  be,  and  their  afpeit,  in  the  moment  of 
adlion,  what  they  are.  'rheir  countenance  Ihews 
their  power,  and  their  afpect  the  application  of 
their  power.  The  exprelfion  of  their  littlenefs 
may  probably  be  like  the  fpots  of  the  fun,  invifible 
to  the  naked  eye. 

**  Does  not  that  medium,  through  which  we 
are  accuflomed  to  look,  tinge  our  judgment  ? 
Smellfungus  views  all  objeds  through  a  blackened 
glafs  ;  another  through  a  prifm.  Many  contem- 
plate virtue  through  a  diminifhing,  and  vice 
through  a  magnifying  medium." 

How  excellently  expreffed  I 

**  A  book  v/ritten  by  Swift  on  pliyficgnomy 
would  certainly  have  been  very  different  from  that 
of  Lavater.  National  phyfiognom.y^  is  flill  a  large 
uncultivated  field.  The  families  of  the  fair  clalfes 
of  the  race  of  Adam,  from  the  Efquimaux  to  the 
Greeks,  in  Europe,  and  m  Germany  alone,  what 
varieties  are  there  which  can  efcape  no  obferver  I 
Heads  bearing  the  llamp  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  ever  will  influence  education;  re- 
publican haughtinefs,  proud  of  its  laws  ;  the  pride 
of  the  flave,  who  feels  pride  becaufe  he  has  the 
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power  of  inflicting  the  fcourges  he  has  received-v 
Greeks  under  Pericles,  and  under  HaiTan  Pacha  ; 
Romans,  in  a  iiate  of  freedom,  governed  by  em- 
perors, and  governed  by  popes  ;  Englilhmen  un- 
der Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Cromwell.  How  hav4J 
I  been  ilruck  by  the  portraits  of  Hampden,  Pym^ 
and  Vane  !  All  produce  varieties  of  beauty,  accor- 
ding to  the  different  nations." 

It  is  impoilible  for  me  to  exprefs  how  much  I 
think  myfelf  indebted  to  the  author  of  this  fpirited 
and  energetic  effary.  How  v»  orthy  an  a£l  was  it  in 
him,  whom  I  had  unintentionally  offended,  con- 
cerning whom  i  had  publifhod  a  judgment  far  from 
fufficiently  noble,^^  to  fend  me  this  effay,  with  li- 
berty to  make  what  ufe  of  it  I  pleafed!  In  fuch  a 
manner,  in  fuch  a  fpirlt,.  may  informations,  cor- 
redions,  or  doubts  be  ever  conveyed  to  me  !  Shall 
I  need  to  apologize  for  having  infcrted  it  ?  or  ra- 
ther, will  not  moft  of  my  readers  fay,  give  us 
more  fuch  I 
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Rotations  from  Huart^  ivhh  Remarks  thereon, 

5. 

**  TVTANY,  who  are  really  wife,  often  appear 
not  to  be  fo  ;  and  others  who  appear  to  be 
wife,  are  the  reverfe.  Some,  again,  neither  are^ 
nor  apppear  to  be  w^ife,.  while  others  have  the  pof- 
feJTlon  and  appcarajice  of  wifdom." 
A  touchflone  for  many  countenances. 

3* 
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2. 
**  The  fon   is  often   brought   in  debtor  to  the 
great  undcrftanding  of  the  father." 

3- 
*'  Wifdom  in  infancy  denotes  folly  in  manhood." 

4- 

«*  No  aid  can  make  thofe  bring  forth  who  are 

not  pregnant." 

We  mull  not  expe6l  fruit  where  feed  has  not 
been  fown.  How  advantageous,  how  important, 
would  phyfiognomy  become,  were  it,  by  being 
acquainted  with  every  fign  of  intellectual  and  mo- 
ral pregnancy,  enabled  to  render  aid  to  all  the 
pregnant ! 

5-  .  ■   . 

*<  The  external  form  of  the  head  is  what  it 

ought  to  be,  when  it  refembles  a  hollow  globe 
flightly  comprefTed  at  the  fides,  with  a  fmall  pro- 
tuberance at  the  forehead  and  back  of  the  head.  A 
very  flat  forehead,  or  a  fudden  defcent  at  the  back 
of  the  head,  are  no  good  tokens  of  underftanding." 
The  profile  of  fuch  a  head,  notwithltanding  the 
compreflure,  would  be  more  circular  than  oval. 
The  profile  of  a  good  head  ought  to  form  a  circle 
combined  only  when  with  the  nofe  ^  therefore, 
without  the  nofe  it  approaches  much  more  to  the 
oval  than  the  circular.  **  A  very  flat  forehead, 
(fays  our  author)  is  no  good  fign  of  underftand- 
ing."  True,  if  the  flatnefs  refembles  that  of  the 
ox  ;  but  I  have  feen  perfedly  flat  foreheads,  let 
me  be  rightly  underftood,  1  mean  flat  only  between 
and  above  the  eyebrows,  in  men  of  great  wifdom. 

Much 
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Much,  indeed,  depends    upon   the   pofition   and 
curves  of  the  outlines  of  the  forehead. 

6. 
**  Man  has  more  brain  than  any  animal.    Were 
the  quantity  of  the  brain  in  two  of  the  largeft  oxen 
compared  to  the    quantity  found   in  the   fmalleft 
man,  it  would  prove  to  be  lefs." 

7. 
'^  Large    oranges   have  thick   fkins    and   little 

juice.     Heads  of  much  bone  and  fleili  have  little 

brain.     Large  bones,  v/ith  abundance  of  flefh  and' 

fat,  are  impediments  to  the  mind." 

8. 

**  The  heads  of  wife  perfons  are  very  weakj 
and  fufceptible  of  the  moft  minute  impreflions." 

Often,  not  always.  And  how  wife  ?  Wife  to 
plan,  but  not  to  execute.  Aftive  wifdom  muft 
have  harder  bones.  One  of  the  greateft  of  this 
earth's  wonders  is  a  man  in  whom  the  two  quali- 
ties are  united,  who  has  fenfibility  even  to  painful 
excefs,  and  coloiTal  courage  to  rehft  the  impetuous 
torrent,  the  whirlpool,  by  which  he  fhall  be  af- 
failed.  Such  characters  poffefs  fenfibility  from 
the  tendernefs  of  bodily  feeling  ;  and  flrength,  not 
fo  much  in  the  bones  as  in  the  nerves. 

**  A  thick  belly,  fays  Galen,  a  thick  under- 
flanding," 

With  equal  truth  or  falfehood,  I  may  add,  a 
thin  belly,  a  thin  underftanding.  Remarks  fo  ge- 
neral, which  would  prove  fo  many  able  and  wife 

men 
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men  to  be  fools,  I  value  but  little.  A  thick  belly 
certainly  is  no  pofitive  token  of  iinderllanding,  it 
is  rather  polilive  for  fenfuality,  wiiich  is  detrimen- 
tal to  the  underllanding  ;  but  abftradedly,  and 
unconnedled  with  other  indubitable  marks,  I  can- 
not receive  this  as  a  general  propofition. 

10. 

*^  Ariftotlc  holds  the  fmallefl:  heads  to  be  the 
wifcil." 

But  this,  with  all  reverence  for  fo  great  a  man, 
I  tiiink  was  fpoken  withont  refleilion.  Let  a 
fmall  head  be  imagined  on  a  great  body,  or  a  great 
head  on  a  fmall  body,  each  of  which  may  be  found 
in  conft^quence  of  accidents  that  excite  or  retard 
growth  ;  and  it  will  be  perceived  that,  without 
fome  more  definite  dillin^lion,  neither  the  large  nor 
the  fmall  head  is,  initfelf,wifeor  fooliih.  It  is  true, 
that  large  heads,  with  fhort  triangular  foreheads, 
are  fooliih  ;  as  are  thofe  large  heads  which  are  fat, 
and  incumbered  with  fleili  ;  but  fmall,  particularly 
round  heads,  with  the  like  incumbrance,  are  in- 
tolerably fooliih,  and  generally  polfcfs  that,  which 
renders  their  intolerable  folly  more  intolerable,  a 
pretenficn  to  wifdom. 

1 1. 

**  It  Is  a  good  fign,  when  a  fmall  perfon  has  a 
head  fomewhat  large,  and  a  large  perfon  has  the 
head  fomewhat  fmall." 

Provided  this  extends  no  farther  than  fomczvhat 
it  may  be  fupportable  ;  but  it  is  certainly  for  the 
bcft,  when  the  head  is  in  fuch  proportion  to  the 
body,  that  it  is  not  remarkable  either  for  its  large- 
nefs  or  fmallnefs. 

12. 
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12. 

'*  Memory  and  imagination  refemble  the  un- 
derflanding  as  a  monkey  does  a  man." 

'<  Whether  the  flefh  be  hard  or  tender,  it  is  of 
no  confequcnce  to  the  genius,  if  the  brain  do  not 
partake  of  the  fame  quality  ;  for  experience  tells 
us,  that  the  latter  is  very  often  of  a  different  tem- 
perament to  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  But  when 
both  the  brain  and  the  flefh  are  tender,  they  beto- 
ken ill  to  the  underftanding,  and  equally  ill  to  the 
imagination," 

'*  Phlegm  and  blood  are  the  fluids  which  ren- 
der the  flefh  tender  ;  and  thofe  being  moift,  ac- 
cording to  Galen,  render  men  fimple  and  flupid. 
The  fluids,  on  the  contrary,  which  harden  the 
flefh,  are  choler  and  melancholy,  (or  bile)  and  thefe 
generate  wifdom  and  underftanding.  It  is  therefore 
a  much  worfe  fign  to  have  tender  flefh  than  rough  ; 
and  tender  fignifies  a  bad  memory,  with  weaknefs 
of  underftanding  and  imagination." 

It  occurs  to  me,  that  there  is  an  intelligent  tea- 
dernefs  of  flefh,  which  announces  much  more  un- 
derftanding than  do  the  oppofite  qualities  of  rough 
and  hard.  I  can  no  more  clafs  coriaceous  flefh  as 
the  chara£leriftic  of  underftanding,  than  I  caia 
tendernefs  of  flefh,  without  being  more  accu- 
rately defined,  as  the  chara6teriitic  of  folly.  It 
will  be  proper  to  diftinguifh  between  tender  and 
porous,  or  fpongy,  and  between  rough  and  firm 
without  hardncfs. 


15' 
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.    ^5- 

**  Wc  muft  examine  the   hair,  if  we  wilh  to 

difcovcr  whether  the  quality  of  the  brain  corre- 
fponds  wfth  the  fleih.  If  the  hair  be  black,  (Irong, 
ruugh,  and  thick,  it  betokens  llrength  ot  imagi- 
nation and  underllanding." 

I  am  of  a  different  opinion.  Let  not  this  be 
expreffed  in  fuch  general  terms.  At  this  moment, 
I  recolledl  a  very  weak  man,  by  nature  weak, 
with  exactly  fuch  hair.  This  roiighnefs  [fpr6d'ig~ 
bch)  is  a  fatal  word,  which,  taken  in  what  fenfc 
it  will,  never  llgnifies  any  thing  good. 

**  But  if  the  hair  be  tender  and  weak,  it  denotes 
nothing  more  than  goodnefs  of  memory." 

Once  more  too  little  :  it  denotes  a  fme  organi- 
zation, which  receives  the  impreflion  of  images 
at  lead  as  flrongly  as  the  figns  of  images. 

i6. 

"  When  the  hair  is  of  the  firfl:  quality,  and  we 
would  farther  diftinguifh,  whether  it  betokens 
goodnefs  of  underftanding  or  imagination,  we  muil 
pay  attention  to  the  laugh.  Laughter  betrays  the 
quality  of  the  imagination." 

I  may  venture  to  add,  of  the  underflanding  of 
the  heart,  of  power,  love,  hatred,  pride,  humility, 
truth,  and  falfehood.  Would  I  had  artifts,  who 
would  watch  for  and  defign  the  outlines  of  laugh- 
ter !  The  phyfiognomy  of  laughter  would  be  the 
bed  of  elementarv  books  for  the  knowledge  of 
man.  If  the  laugh  be  good,  fo  is  the  perfon.  It 
is  faid  of  Chrirt  that  he  never  laughed.  I  believe 
it  ;  but,  had  he  never  fmiled,  he  would  not  have 
been  human.  The  fmile  of  Chrill:  muft  have  con- 
tained the  precife  outline  of  brotherly  love. 

17- 
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17- 
"  Heraclitus  fays,  a  dry  eye,  a  wife  mind." 

i8. 

<*  We  fhall  difcover  few  men  of  great  under- 
ifbjBding  who  write  a  fine  hand." 

It  might  have  been  faid,  with  more  accuracy,  a 
fchoolmafter's  hand. 
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Remarks  on  an  Ejjay  on  Phyjtognomyy  by  ProfcJJhr 

Lichtenberg, 

TWrUCH  intelligence,  much  ornament,  and  a 
-*■  mild  diffufive  eloquence,  are  blended  in  this 
effay.  It  is  the  work  of  a  learned,  penetrating, 
and,  in  many  refpe6ls,  highly  meritorious  perfon, 
who  appears  to  poiTefs  much  knowledge  of  men^ 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  prompt  fpirit  of  obfer- 
vation.  This  eilay  merits  the  utmoit  attention 
and  inveftigation  It  is  fo  interefting,  fo  compre- 
henfive,  affords  fo  much  opportunity  of  remark  for 
the  phyfiognornift,  and  of  remarks  which  I  have 
yet  to  make,  that  I  cannot  avoid  citing  the  moil 
important  pafTages,  and  fubmitting  them  to  an  un- 
prejudiced and  accurate  examination. 

It  is  far  from,  my  intention  or  willi,  to  compare 
myfelf  with  the  excellent  author,  to  make  any 
pretenfions  to  his  fanciful  and  brilliant  wit,  and 
ilill  lefs  to  his  learning  and  penetration.  It  is  per- 
haps my  wifli,.  though  I  dare  not  hope,  to  meet 

and 
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:> 


and  anfwcr  him  with  the  fame  elegance  as  his  po- 
ll Ihcd  mind  and  ^nc  taltc  Teem  to  demand.  1  am 
fcnfiblc  of  thofe  wants  which  are  peculiar  to  my- 
felf,  and  which  miiit  remain  mine,  even  when  1 
have  truth  on  my  fide.  Yet,  worthy  Sir,  be  af- 
furcd  that  I  fhall  never  be  unjuft,  and  that,  even 
where  I  cannot  afTent  to  your  obfervations,  I  Ihall 
never  forget  the  efteem  I  owe  your  talents,  learn- 
ing, and  merits. 

We  will  now,  in  fuppofitlon,  fit  down  in 
friendfliip  with  your  eilay  before  us,  and,  with 
that  benevolence  which  is  moll  becoming  men, 
philofcphers  in  particular,  explain  our  mutual 
fentimcnts  concernins;  nature  and  truth. 


ON      PHYSIOGNOMY. 


'*  Certainly  (fays  our  author)  the  freedom  of 
thought,  and  the  very  receffes  of  the  heart,  were 
never  more  feverely  fcrutinized  than  in  the  prefent 
age." 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  that,  at  the  very  be- 
ginning, an  improper  point  of  view  is  taken, 
which  may  probably  lead  the  author  and  reader 
aftray  through  the  whole  eiFay.  For  my  own  part, 
at  lead,  I  know  of  no  attacks  on  the  freedom  of 
tliought,  or  the  fee  ret  receiles  of  the  heart.  It  is 
univerfally  known,  that  my  labours  have  been  lefs 
dire£ted  to  this  than  to  the  knov.ledge  of  predomi- 
nant character,  capacities,  talents,  powers,  inclina- 
tions, a61ivity,  genius,  religion,  ffHifibility,  irri- 
tability, and  elalticity,  of  men  in  general,  and  not 
to  the  difcovery  of  a6lual  and  prefent  thought.  As 
far  as  1  am  concerned,  the  foul  may,  and  can,  in 
our  witty  author's  own  words,  "  brood  as  fecrctly 
over  its  treafures  as  it  might  have  done  centuries 

520  ; 
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ago  ;  may  as  tranquilly  fmlle  at  the  progrefs  of  all 
Babylonian  works,  at  all  proud  alTailants  of  hea- 
ven, convinced  that,  long  before  the  completion 
of  their  work,  there  (hall  be  a  confufion  of  tongues, 
and  the  mailer  and  the  labourers  fiiall  be  fcat- 
tered." 

I  fhould  enjoy  the  laugh  as  much  as  any  one  at 
the  arrogance  of  that  phyfiognomift,  who  Ihould 
pretend  to  read  in  the  countenance  the  moll  fecret 
thoughts  and  motions  of  the  foul,  at  any  given 
moment,  although  there  are  moment?,  in  which 
they  are  legible  to  the  moft  unpraclifed  phyfiog- 
nomift. 

I  am  alfo  of  opinion,  that  the  fecrets  of  the  heart 
belong  to  pathognomy,  to  which  I  dire61:  my  at- 
tention much  lefs  than  to  phyfiognomy  ;  of  which 
the  author  fays,  more  wittily  than  truly,  *<  it  is  as 
unneceflary  to  write  as  on  the  art  of  love.'* 

The  author  is  very  right  in  reminding  us,  *'  that 
we  ought  to  feek  phyfiognomonical  inftru£lion 
from  known  characters  with  great  caution,  and 
even  diffidence." 

Our  author  then  fays,  "  Whether  phyfiogno- 
my, in  its  utmoft  perfe6lion,  would  promote  phi- 
lanthropy. Is  at  leaft  queftionable." 

I  confidently  anfwer  unqueftionable,  and  I  hope 
immediately  to  induce  the  reafonable  and  philan- 
thropic author  to  fay  the  fame.  Phyfiognomy,  in 
its  utmoft  perfe6lion,  muft  mean  the  knowledge 
of  men  in  its  utmoft  perfection.  And  ftiall  not 
this  promote  the  love  of  man  ?  or,  in  other  words, 
fliall  it  not  difcover  innumerable  perfeClions, 
which  the  half  phyfiognomift,  or  the  unphyfiog- 
nomift,  are  unable  to  difcover  ?  Noble  and  pene- 
trating friend  of  man,,  while  writing  this,  you 
had  forgotten  what  you  had  fo  truly,  fo  beauti- 
fully 
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fully  faid,  **  that  the  moft  hateful  dcformltv  might, 
by  the  aid  of  virtue,  acquire  irrefiftihle  cliarms." 
And  to  wliom  more  irrefillible,  more  legible,  than 
to  the  perfect  phyfiognomilt  r  Irrcfilliblc  charms 
certainly  promote  not  hatred,  but  love.  Prom  my 
own  experience,  I  can  fincercly  declare,  that  the 
improvement  of  my  phyfiognomonical  knowledga 
has  extended  and  increaied  the  power  of  love  in 
my  heart. 

Though  this  knowledge  may  fometlmcs  be  the 
author  of  affliction,  ftill  it  is  ever  true,  that  the 
afflidliion  occafionjd  by  certain  countenances,  en- 
dears, fanclifies,  and  renders  enchanting  whatever 
is  noble  and  lovely,  which  often  glows  in  the  hu- 
man countenance,  like  embers  among  aOies.  My 
attention  to  the  difcovery  of  this  fee  ret  good  nefs  is 
increafed,  and  the  object  of  my  labours  is  its  in- 
creafe  and  improvement  ;  and  how  do  efleem  and 
love  extend  themfelves,  wherever  I  perceive  a  pre- 
ponderance of  goodnefs  !  On  a  more  accurate  ob- 
fervation,  the  very  countenances  that  affli(fl  me, 
and  which,  for  fome  moments,  incenfe  me  againit 
humanity,  do  but  increafe  a  tolerant  and  benevo- 
lent fpirit  ;  for  I  then  difcern  the  load  and  the  na- 
ture of  that  fenfuality,  againll  which  they  have  to 
combat. 

All  truth,  all  knowledge  of  what  is,  of  what 
a£ls  upon,  and  on  which  we  adl,  promotes  gene- 
ral and  individual  happinefs.  Whoever  denies 
this  is  incapable  of  inveltigation.  The  more  per- 
(eSi  this  knowledge  is,  the  greater  are  its  advan- 
tages. Whatever  profits,  whatever  promotes  hap- 
pinefs, promotes  philanthropy.  Where  are  happy 
men  to  be  found  without  philanthropy  ?  Are  fuch 
beings  polllble  ?  W^erc  happinefs  and  philanthropy 
to  be  dellroycd  or  lellened,  by  any  perfcd  fcience, 

truth 
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truth  would  war  with  truth,  and  eternal  wifdom 
with  itfelf. 

He  who  can  ferioufiy  maintain,  '^  that  a  perfe£l 
fcience  may  be  detrimental  to  human  fociety,  or 
may  not  promote  philanthropy,  (without  which 
happinefs  among  men  cannot  be  fuppofed)  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  man,  in  whofe  company  our  author 
would  wifli  to  philofophize,  as  he  certainly  will, 
with  me,  alTume  it  as  an  axiom,  that  "  the  nearer 
truth  the  nearer  happinefs."  The  more  our  know- 
ledge and  judgment  refemble  the  knowledge  and 
judgment  of  the  Deity,  the  more  will  our  philan- 
thropy refemble  the  philanthropy  of  the  Deity.  He 
who  knows  how  man  is  formed,  who  remembers 
that  he  is  but  duft,  is  the  moft  tolerant  friend  of 
man. 

I  believe  angels  to  be  better  phyfiognomifts,  and 
more  philanthropic,  than  men,  though  they  may 
perceive  in  us  a  thoufand  failings  and  imperfec- 
tions, which  may  efcape  the  moft  penetrating  eye 
of  man.  God,  having  the  moft  knowledge  of  fpi- 
rit,  is  the  moft  tolerant  of  fpirits.  And  who  was 
more  tolerant,  more  affectionate,  more  lenient, 
more  merciful  than  thou,  who  ncedcft  not  that  any 
Jhould  tcfiify  of  inan,  for  ihou  knoweji  zvhat  was  in 
man  F 

*'  It  is  certain,  that  the  induftrious,  theinfmu- 
ating,  and  adlive  blockheads  in  phyfiognomy  may 
do  much  injury  to  fociety." 

Be  alTured,  my  worthy  Sir,  it  is  my  earneft  de- 
lire,  my  known  endeavour,  to  deter  fuch  block- 
heads from  ftudying  phyfiognomy.  This  evil  can 
be  prevented  only  by  accurate  obfervation.  True 
it  is,  that  every  fcience  may  become  dangerous, 
when  ftudied  by  the  fuperficial  and  the  foolifh,  and 
the  very  reverfe,  when  ftudied  by  the  accurate  and 

the 
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the  Avifc.  According  to  your  own  principles, 
therefore,  wc  mull  agree  in  this,  that  none  but  ihc 
fuperhcial,  tlie  blockhead,  the  fanatical  enemy  of 
knowledge  and  learning  in  general,  can  wilh  to 
prevent  **  all  invelligation  of  phyfiognomonical 
principles  ;"  none  but  fuch  a  perfon  '*  can  oppofc 
phyfiognomonical  labours  ;  none  but  a  blockhead 
will  fuppofe  it  unworthy  and  impra6licable,  in 
thefc  degenerate  days,  to  awaken  fenfibility,  and 
the  fpirit  of  obfervation,  or  to  improve  the  arts, 
and  the  knowledge  of  men."  To  grant  all  this, 
as  you,  Sir,  do,  and  yet  to  fpeak  with  bitternefs 
againft  phyfiognomy  and  phyfiognomii^s,  I  call 
fowl ng  tares  among  the  good  feed. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  dillinguiih  between 
phyllognomy  and  pachognomy.  **  Phyfiognomy 
(he  defines  to  be)  a  capability  of  difcovcring  the 
qualities  of  the  mind  and  heart  from  the  form  and 
qualities  of  the  external  parts  of  the  bQdy,  efpe- 
cially  the  countenance,  exclnrive  of  all-  tranfitory 
figns  of  the  motion  of  the  mind  ;  anu  pathognomy, 
the  whole  femeiotica  of  the  pallions,  or  the  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  ligns  of  the  motions  of  the 
mind,  according  to  all  their  gradations  and  com- 
Jbinations." 

I  entirely  agree  with  this  dilVmclion,  and  like- 
wife  fubfcribe  to  thefe  given  definitions. 

It  is  in  the  next  place  alTced,  io  there  phyfiog- 
nomy ?  Is  there  pathognomy  ?  To  the  latter  the 
author  juftly  replies,  **  This  no  man  ever  yet  de- 
nied, for  what  would  all  theatrical  repref.nti'tions 
be  without  it  ?  The  language  of  all  ages  and  na- 
tions abounds  with  pathognomonicai  rer.T-irks,  and 
with  which  they  are  infeparably  interwoven." 

However,  after  reading  the  work  feveral  times, 
I  cannot  difcover  whether  ihe  author  does  or  docs 

not 
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not  grant  the  reality  of  phyfiognomy.  In  one  paf- 
fage,  the  author  very  excellently  fays,  "  No  one 
will  deny,  that,  in  a  world  where  all  things  are 
caufe  and  effect,  and  where  miracles  are  not  to  be 
found,  each  part  is  a  mirror  of  the  whole.  We 
are  often  able  to  conclude,  from  what  is  near  to 
what  is  diftant,  from  what  is  vifible  to  what  is  in- 
vifible,  from  the  prefcnt  to  the  part  and  the  future. 
Thus  the  hiftory  of  the  earth  is  written,  in  nature's 
charaflers,  in  the  form  of  each  trad  of  country, 
of  its  fand,  hills,  and  rocks.  Thus  each  Ihell  of 
the  fea-fhore  proclaims  the  once  included  mind, 
connected,  like  the  mind  of  man,  with  this  fhell. 
Thus  alfo  might  the  internal  of  man  be  expreffed, 
by  the  external,  on  the  countenance,  concerning 
which  we  particularly  mean  to  fpeak.  Signs  and 
traces  of  thought,  inclination,  and  capacity,  mud 
be  perceptible.  How  vifible  are  the  tokens  im- 
preifed  upon  the  body  by  trade  and  climate  !  yet 
what  are  trade  and  climate  compared  to  the  ever- 
a£live  foul,  creative  in  every  fibre,  of  whole  abfo- 
lute  legibility  from  all  and  to  all  no  one  doubts  ?'* 

The  writer  of  the  above  excellent  paffage  is  the 
lafl  perfon  from  whom  I  fhould  have  expelled  the 
following  :  "  What !  the  phyfiognomiit  will  ex- 
claim, can  the  foul  of  Newton  refide  in  the  head 
of  a  Negro,  or  an  angelic  mind  in  a  fiendlike 
form  ?" 

As  little  could  I  have  expe£led  this  paiTage  :— 
**  Talents,  and  the  endowments  of  the  mind,  in 
general,  are  not  exprefied  by  any  figns  in  the  firm 
parts  of  the  head." 

I  have  never  in  my  life  met  with  any  thing 
more  contradidlory  to  nature,  and  to  each  other, 
than  the  foregoing  and  the  following  para- 
graphs : 
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<^  If  a  pea  were  thrown  into  the  Meditcrra- 
lieiin,  an  eye  more  piercing  than  ours,  though  in- 
finitely Icfs  penetrating  than  the  eye  of  Kim  who 
fees  all  things,  might  perceive  the  efFe<5ls  produced 
on  the  coalt  of  China,"  Thefe  are  our  author's 
very  words. 

And  ihall  the  whole  living  powers  of  the  foul, 
**  creative  in  every  fibre,"  have  no  determinate 
inrtucnce  on  the  firm  parts,  thofe  boundaries  of 
its  adivity,  which  firil  \rcre  yielding,  and  ac>cd 
upon,  imprcfll'd,  by  every  mufclc  ;  which  refem- 
ble  each  other  in  no  human  bodv,  which  are  fo 
various  as  characlcrs  and  talents,  and  are  as  cer- 
tainly different  as  the  mod  flexible  parts  of  man  ? 
^hall  the  whole  powers  of  the  foul,  I  fay,  have  no 
determinate  influence  on  thefe,  or  not  by  thefe  be 
<iefined  ? 

In  order  to  avoid  the  future  imputation  of  in- 
dulging the  Ihallow  ftream  of  youthful  declama- 
tion, inftead  of  producing  facts,  and  principles  de- 
duced from  experience,  let  us  oppofe  experience 
to  declamation,  and  fails  to  fubtleties.  But  firfl:  a 
word,  that  we  may  perfectly  remove  a  degree  of 
ambiguity,  which  I  fliould  not  have  expecled  froin 
the  accuracy  of  a  mathematician. 

"  Why  not,  (fays  our  author)  why  not  the  foul 
of  Newton  in  the  head  of  a  Negro  r  Why  not 
an  angel  mind  in  a  fiendlike  form  ?  Who,  rep- 
tile !  impowered  thee  to  judge  of  the  works  of 
God  r" 

Let  us  reprefent  things  in  their  proper  light. 
We  do  not  fpeak  here  of  what  God  can  do,  but  of 
what  is  to  be  expecled,  from  the  knowledge  we 
have  of  his  works.  We  alk  what  the  Author  of 
order  adlually  does,  and  not  whether  the  foul  of 
Newton  can  cxill:  in  the  body  of  a  Negro,  or  aa 
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angelic  foul  in  a  fiendlike  form.  The  phyfiogno  = 
monical  quellion  is,  can  an  angel's  foul  a£l  the 
fame  in  a  fiendlike  body  as  in  the  angelic  body  ? 
or,  in  other  words,  could  the  mind  of  Newton 
have  invented  the  theory  of  light,  refiding  in  the 
head  of  a  Negro,  thus  and  thus  defined  ?  Such  is 
the  queftion. 

Will  you.  Sir,  who  are  the  friend  of  truth,  will 
you  anfwer,  it  might  ?  You  who  have  previoufly 
faid  of  the  world,  **  all  things  in  it  are  caufe  and 
efFedl:,  and  m.iracles  are  not  to  be  found  r" 

I  Ibould  indeed  be  a  reptile,  judging  the  works 
of  God,  did  I  maintain  its  impoffibility  by  mi- 
racle ;  but  the  queftion,  at  prefent,  is  not  con- 
cerning miracles  j  it  is  concerning  natural  caufe 
and  effedl. 

After  having  thus  ftated  the  argument,  permit 
me,  Sir,  to  decide  it,  by  quoting  your  own  words  : 
<*  Judas  fcarcely  could  be  that  dirty,  deformed 
mendicant  painted  by  Holbein.  No  hypocrite, 
who  aflbciates  with  the  good,  betrays  with  a  kifs, 
and  afterwards  hangs  himfelf,  has  the  look  of  Hol- 
bein's Judas.  My  experience  leads  me  to  fuppofe 
Judas  muft  have  been  diftinguiflied  by  an  infmua- 
ting  countenance,  and  an  ever-ready  fmile." 

How  true  !  how  excellent !  Yet  what  if  I  were 
to  exclaim,  ^*  Who  empowered  thee,  reptile  !  to 
judge  of  the  works  of  God  ?"  What  if  I  were  to 
retort  the  following  juft  remark,  **  Tell  me  firft, 
■why  a  virtuous  mind  is  fo  often  doomed  to  exift  in 
an  infirm  body  ?  Might  not  alfo,  were  it  God's 
good  plcafure,  a  virtuous  man  have  a  countenance 
like  the  beggarly  Jew  of  Holbein,  or  any  other 
that  can  be  imagined  ?" 

Can  this,  however,  be  called  wife  or  manly 
reafoning.^  How  wide  is  the  difference  between 

fuffering 
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fuffcnng  and  (jifgufting  virtue  r  or,  is  it  logical  to 
deduce  that,  becaufe  virtue  may  fuller,  virtue  may 
be  difgullful  ?  Is  not  fuffering  eflbntinl  to  virtue  ? 
To  aJk  why  virtue  mull  Aitfer,  is  equivalent  to 
afking  why  God  has  decreed  that  virtue  Oiould  ex- 
ill.  Is  it  alike  incongruous  to  admit  that  virtue 
fuffcrs,  and  that  virtue  looks  like  vice  r  Virtue 
void  of  contli6l,  of  fuffering,  or  of  felf-denial,  is 
not  virtue  accurately  confidercd  ;  therefore  it  is 
folly  to  alk,  why  mull  the  virtuous  fuffer  ?  It  is 
in  the  nature  of  things  ;  but  it  is  not  In  the  nature 
of  things,  not  in  the  relation  of  caufe  and  effcc\, 
that  \irtues  Ihould  look  like  vice,  or  vvlfdom  like 
foolifhnefs.  How,  good  Sir,  could  you  forget  what 
you  have  fo  e.xpreilively  faid,  *<  There  is  no  du- 
rable beauty  without  virtue,  and  the  mod  hateful 
deformity  may,  by  the  aid  of  virtue,  acquire  the 
mod  irreliftlble  charms  ?  The  author  is  acquain- 
ted with  feveral  women,  whofe  example  might  in- 
fplre  the  moll  ugly  with  hope." 

What  may  be  the  infirmities  of  the  virtuous  we 
do  not  inquire,  nor  whether  a  man  of  genius  may 
become  a  fool  ;  we  afk,  whether  virtue,  while 
exHling,  can  look  like  prefent  vice,  or  adual  folly, 
like  acflual  wifdom.  You,  Sir,  who  are  fo  pro- 
found an  inquirer  into  the  nature  of  man,  will  cer- 
tainly never  grant,  (who,  indeed,  will  r)  that  the 
foul  of  the  beloved  difciple  of  Chrlft  could,  with- 
out a  miracle,  refide  in  the  dirty,  deformed  mendi- 
cant, the  beggarly  Jew  of  Holbein,  and  a£t  as 
freely  in  that  as  in  any  other  body.  Will  you. 
Sir,  continue  to  rank  yourfelf.  In  your  philofophi- 
cal  rciearches,  with  thofe,  w  ho,  having  maintain- 
ed fuch  fenlclefs  propofitions,  rid  themfelves  of  all 
ditliculties  by  afking,  **  Who  impowercd  thee, 
reptile  !  to  judge  of  the  works  of  God  r" 

I   2  Let 
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Let  us  proceed  to  examine  a  few  more  paflages. 

<*  Our  fenfes  acquaint  us  only  with  the  fuperfi- 
cles,  from  which  all  declu6tions  are  made.  This 
is  not  very  favourable  to  phyfiognomy,  for  which 
fomething  more  definite  is  requifite,  fince  this 
reading  of  the  fuperficies  is  the  fource  of  all  our  er- 
rors, and  frequently  of  our  ignorance." 

So  it  is  with  us  in  nature  ;  we  abfolutely  can 
read  nothing  more  than  the  fupcrficies.  In  a  world 
devoid  of  miracles,  the  external  ever  muft  have  a 
relation  to  the  internal  ;  and,  could  we  prove  all 
reading  of  the  fuperficies  to  be  falfe,  what  fhould 
we  efFe6l  but  the  deftrudion  of  all  human  know- 
ledge ?  All  our  inquiries  produce  only  new  fuper- 
ficies. All  our  truth  mult  be  the  truth  of  the  fu- 
perficies. It  is  not  the  reading  of  the  fuperficies 
that  is  the  fource  of  all  our  error  ;  for,  if  fo,  we 
fhould  have  no  truth  ;  but  the  not  reading,  or 
which  is  the  fame  in  effed,  the  not  rightly  read- 
ing. 

If  *^  a  pea  thrown  into  the  Mediterranean  fel 
would  effect  a  change  in  the  fuperficies,  which 
fhould  extend  to  the  coaft  of  China,"  any  error 
that  we  might  commit,  in  our  conclufions  con- 
cerning the  actions  of  this  pea,  would  not  be  be- 
caufe  we  read  only  the  fuperficies,  but  becaufe  we 
cannot  read  the  fuperficies. 

<<  That  we  can  only  read  tlie  fuperficies  is  not 
very  favourable  to  phyfiognomy,  for  which  fome- 
thing more  definite  is  requifite."  Something  more 
definite  we  have  endeavoured  to  give,  and  wi(h  to 
hear  the  objedions  of  acute  inquirers.  But  let 
fails  be  oppofed  to  fa6ls.  Does  not  our  author, 
by  the  exprelfion.,  *'  fince  the  internal  is  imprelfed 
upon  the  external,"  feem  to  grant  the  polfibility  of 
this  impreflion  ?  And  if  fo,  does  not  the  fuperfi- 
cies 
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cics  become  the  index  of  the  internal  r  Docs  he 
not  thereby  grant  the  phyliognomy  of  the  tirni 
parts  ? 

He  proceeds  to  afk,  *'  If  the  internal  be  im- 
preifed  upon  the  external,  is  the  imprellion  to  be 
difcovered  by  the  eyes  of  men  r"  Dare  I  tnift  my 
eves,  that  I  have  read  fucha  palfage  in  the  writings 
of  a  philofopher  ! 

Wc  certainly  fee  what  we  fee.  Be  the  object 
there,  or  be  it  not,  the  quellion  ever  mud  be,  da 
we  or  do  we  not  fee  r  That  we  do  fee,  and  that 
the  author,  whenever  he  pleafcs,  fees  alfo,  his 
elTay  is  a  proof,  as  are  his  other  works.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  I  know  not  what  would  become  of 
all  our  philofophers  and  philofophy,  were  we, 
at  every  new  difcovery  of  things,  or  the  relations 
of  things,  to  afk,  was  this  thing  placed  there  to  be 
difcovered  ?  With  what  degree  of  ridicule  would 
our  witty  author  treat  the  man  who  fliould  endea- 
vour to  render  aftronomy  contemptible  by  afking, 
**  Though  the  wifdom  of  God  is  manifeit  in  the 
flars,  were  the  ftars  placed  there  to  be  difcovered  ? 

**  Muft  not  figns  and  effects,  which  we  do  not 
feek,  conceal  and  render  thofe  erroneous  of  which 
we  are  in  fearch  r" 

The  ligns  we  feek  are  manifeft,  and  may  be 
known  :  thev  are  the  terminations  of  caufcs, 
therefore  effects,  therefore  phyfiognomonical  ex- 
preilions.  The  philofopher  is  an  obfervcr,  an  ob- 
ferver  of  that  which  is  fought,  or  not  fought.  He 
fees,  and  mufb  fee,  that  which  prefents  itfclf  to  his 
eyes  ;  and  that  which  prclents  itfelf  is  the  fymhol 
of  fomething  that  does  not  prefent  itfelf.  What 
he  fees  can  only  millead  him  when  he  does  not  fee 
rightly.  If  the  conciulion  be  true,  *'  that  figns 
aiid  eifecls  which  we  do  not  feek  muft  conceal,  and 
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render  erroneous  thofe  of  which  we  are  in  fearch,'* 
then  ought  we  to  feek  no  figns  and  efFedls,  and  thusr 
all  iciences  vaniih. 

I  have  reafon  to  hope,  that  a  perfon  of  fo  much 
learning  as  is  our  author,  would  not  facrifice  all 
human  fciences  for  the  fole  purpofe  of  heaping 
phyfiognomy  on  the  pile.  I  grant  the  polTibility 
and  facility  of  error  is  there  ;  and  this  fhould  teach 
lis  circumfpeclion,  Ihould  teach  us  to  fee  the  thing 
that  is,  without  the  addition  of  any  thing  that  is 
not.  But  to  wifli,  by  any  pretence,  to  divert  us 
from  feeing  and  obferving,  and  to  render  inquiry 
contemptible,  whether  with  rude  or  refined  wit, 
would  be  the  moft  ridiculous  of  all  fanaticifm. 
Such  ridicule,  in  the  mouth  of  a  profelfed  enemy 
of  falfe  philofophers,  would  be  as  vapid  as  falfe. 
I  am  indeed  perfuaded,  that  my  antagonill:  is  not 
ferious  and  in  earned. 

<<  Were  the  growth  of  the  body  (fays  the  au- 
thor) in  the  moil  pure  of  atmofpheres,  and  modi- 
dified  only  by  the  emotions  of  the  mind,  undillur- 
bed  by  any  external  power,  the  ruling  palfion, 
and  the  prevailing  talent,  I  allow,  might  produce, 
according  to  their  different  gradations,  different 
forms  of  countenance,  like  as  different  falts  cryf- 
tallize  in  different  forms,  when  obftru6led  by  no 
impediment.  But  is  the  body  influenced  by  the 
mind  alone,  or  is  it  not  rather  expofed  to  all  the  im- 
pulfes  of  various  contradictory  powers,  the  laws 
of  which  it  is  obliged  to  obey  ?  Thus  each  mine- 
ral, in  its  pureft  ilate,  has  its  peculiar  form  ^  but 
the  anomalies  which  its  combination  with  others 
occafions,  and  the  accidents  to  which  it  is  fub- 
jecled,  often  caufe  the  moil  experienced  to  err,, 
when  they  would diiiinguilh  it  by  its  form." 

How 
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How  ftranse  is  this  fimile  !  Salts  and  minerals 
compared  to  an  organized  body,  internally  ani- 
mate !  A  grain  of  fait,  which  the  lealt  particle  of 
water  will  initantancoullv  melt,  to  the  human 
(irull,  which  has  defied  misfortune,  and  millions 
of  external  imprellions  for  centuries!  rX»(t  thou 
not  blulh,  Philofophy  r  Not  to  confine  ourfclvos- 
to  the  organization,  or  the  fculls  of  men  and  other 
animals,  do  we  find  that  even  plants,  which  have 
not  the  internal  refiilance,  the  elaflicity  of  man, 
and  which  are  expofed  to  millions  of  counteracting 
impreflions  from  light,  air,  and  other  bodies,  ever 
change  their  form,  in  confequence  of  fuch  caufes  ? 
Which  of  them  is  ever  miftaken  for  another  by 
the  botaniit.  The  molt  violent  accidents  fcarcely 
could  effecl  fuch  a  change,  fo  long  as  they  lliuuld 
preferve  their  organization. 

**  Thus  is  the  body  mutually  ailed  upon  by  the 
mind  and  external  caufes,  and  manifelts  not  only 
our  inclinations  and  capacities,  but  alfo  the  efFccts 
of  misfortune,  climate,  difeafes,  food,  and  thou- 
fands  of  inconveniences  to  which  we  are  fubjcdled, 
not  always  in  confequence  of  our  vice,  but  often 
by  accidents,  and  fometimes  by  our  virtues." 

Nobody  can,  nor  will  attempt  to  deny  thi<:.  But 
is  the  foregoing  queilion  hereby  anfwered  ?  We 
are  to  attend  to  that.  Does  not  our  eUayill:  him- 
felf  fay,  "  the  body  is  a£led  upon  by  the  mind  and 
external  caufes  ?"  Therefore  not  by  external  caufes 
alone.  May  it  not  equally  be  affeded  bv  the  in- 
ternal energy,  or  inadivity  of  the  mind  ?  What 
are  we  contending  for  ?  Has  it  not  (if  indeed  the 
author  be  in  earnellj  the  appearance  of  fophiftry  to 
oppofe  external  to  internal  e{fe6ls,  and  vet  own 
the  body  is  acled  upon  by  both  r  And  v^■ill  aou, 
Sir,  acute  and  wife  as  you  are,  maintain  that  mis- 
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fortune  can  change  a  v/iCq,  a  roimdy  and  an  arched^ 
into  a  cylindrical  forehead  ;  one  that  is  lengthened 
into  one  that  is  fquare  ;  or  the  projecting  into  the 
ihort  retreating  chin  ?  Who  can  ferioully  believe 
and  affirm,  that  Charles  XIV.  Henry  IV.  and 
and  Charles  V.  men  who  were  undoubtedly  fubjecft 
to  misfortunes,  if  ever  men  were,  thereby  acqui-; 
red  another  form  of  countenance,  (we  fpeak  of  the 
firm  parts,  not  of  fcarsj  and  which  forms  denoted 
a  different  chara6ler  to  what  each  poffeiTed  pre- 
vious to  fuch  misfortunes  ?  Who  will  maintain, 
that  the  nofes  of  Charles  XII.  or  Henry  IV.  de- 
noting power  of  mind,  previous  to  their  reverfe  of 
fortune,  the  one  at  Pultawa,  the  other  by  the  hand 
of  Ravaillac,  fuffered  any  change,  and  were  deba- 
fed  to  the  infignificant  pointed  nofe  of  a  girl  ?  Na- 
ture acts  from  within  upon  the  bones  ;  accident 
r,nd  fuffering  a6I  on  the  nerves,  mufcles,  and  fkin. 
If  any  accident  attack  the  bones,  who  is  fo  blind 
as  not  to  remark  fuch  phyfical  violence  ?  The  figns 
of  misfortune  are  either  ftrong  or  feeble  :  when 
they  are  feeble,  they  are  effaced  by  the  fuperior 
ftrength  and  power  of  nature  ;  when  ftrong,  they 
are  too  vilible  to  deceive,  and  by  their  ftrength  and 
vifibility  warn  the  phyfiognomift  not  to  fuppofe 
them  the  features  of  nature.  By  the  phyfiognomift 
I  mean  the  unprejudiced  obferver,  who  alone  is 
the  real  phyfiognomift,  and  has  a  right  to  decide  ; 
not  the  man  of  fubtlety,  who  is  wilfully  blind  to 
experience. 

*'  Are  the  defeats,  which  I  remark  in  an  image 
of  wax,  always  the  defe6ls  of  the  artlft,  or  are  they 
not  the  confequences  of  unfkilful  handling,  the 
fun's  heat,  or  the  warmth  of  the  room." 

Nothing,  dear  friend  of  truth,  is  more  eafy  to 
©bfqrve,  in  an  image  of  wax,  than   the  original 

hand 
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^alld  of  the  mafter,  altlioiigh  it  Ihoiikl,  by  impro- 
per handling,  accidental  preliurc,  or  melting,  be 
injured.  This  example,  Sir,  militates  againll 
yourfelt.  If  the  hand  of  the  malter  be  viiible  in 
an  image  of  wax,  where  it  is  fo  eafdy  defaced, 
how  much  more  perceptible  mult  accident  be  in  an 
organized  body,  fo  individually  permanent  r  In- 
flead  of  an  image  of  wax,  the  iimilc,  in  my  opi- 
nion, would  be  improved  were  we  to  fubltitute  a 
ftatue  ;  and  in  this  every  connoilTcur  can  diitinguilh 
what  has  been  broken,  chopped,  or  filed  off,  as 
well  as  what  has  been  added  by  a  later  hand.  And 
why  Hiould  not  this  be  known  in  man  ?  Why 
fliould  not  the  original  form  of  man  be  more  dlf- 
tinguifhable,  indefpiteof  accident,  than  the  beauty 
and  workmanihip  of  an  excellent  Itatue  which  has 
been  defaced  ? 

**  Does  the  mind,  like  an  elaftic  fluid,  always 
aflume  the  form  of  the  body  ?  And  if  a  fiat  nofe 
were  the  fign  of  envy,  mull  a  man,  whofe  nofe 
by  accident  fhould  be  flattened,  confcquently  be- 
come envious  r" 

The  inquirer  will  gain  but  little,  be  this  quef- 
tion  anfwered  in  the  negative  or  affirmative.  What 
is  gained  were  we  to  anfwcr,  '*  Yes;  the  foul  is 
an  elaflic  fluid,  which  always  takes  the  form  of  the 
body?"  Would  it  thence  follow,  that  the  iiattened 
nole  has  loft  fo  much  of  its  elallicity,  as  would  be 
necelfary  to  propel  the  nofe  r  or  where  would  be 
the  advantage  Ihould  we  reply,  **  No  ;  all  fuclr^ 
comparifons  are  infignilicant,  except  to  elucidate 
certain  cafes  :   we  mull  appeal  only  to  fa*i.\s." 

But  what  would  be  anfwered  to  a  lefs  fubtle  and 
more  limple  queflion.  Is  there  no  example  of  the 
mind  being  injured  by  the  maiming  of  the  body  ? 
Has  not  afradured  fcull,  by  comprelfing  the  brain, 
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injured  the  iinderflanding  ?  Does  not  caftratioii 
render  the  male  half  female  ? — But  to  anfwer  wit 
with  reafon,  fays  a  witty  writer,  is  like  endeavour- 
ing to  hold  an  eel  by  the  tail. 

We  wholly  fnbfcribe  to  the  affirmation,  that 
*^  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  the  moft  beautiful  mind  is 
to  be  found  in  the  moft  beautiful  body,  and  the 
moll  deformed  mind  in  the  moft  deformed  body." 

We  have  already  explained  ourfelves  fo  amply 
on  this  fubjec^l,  that  being  fuppofed  to  hold  a  con- 
trary opinion  appears  incomprchenfible.  We  only 
fay,  there  is  a  proportion  and  beauty  of  body, 
wliich  is  more  capable  of  fuperior  virtue,  fenfibi- 
lity,  and  a61ion,  than  the  difproportionate.  We 
fay  with  the  author,  **  Virtue  beautifies,  vice  de- 
forms." We.  moft  cordially  grant,  that  honefty 
may  be  found  in  the  moft  ugly,  and  vice  in  men  of 
the  moft  beautiful  fornjs. 

We  cannot,  however,  help  differing  from  hinr, 
concerning  the  following  aifertion  :  '*  Our  lan- 
guages are  exceedingly  barren  of  phyfiognomonical 
terms.  Were  it  a  true  fcience,  the  language  of 
the  vulgar  would  have  been  proverbially  rich  in  its 
terms.  The  nofe  occurs  in  a  hundred  proverbs  and 
phrafes,  but  always  pathognomonically,  denoting 
paft  action,  but  never  phyftognomonically,  beto- 
kening character  or  difpofition." 

Inltead  of  a  hundred,  I  am  acquainted  with  only 
one  fuch  phrafe,  nafen  rumfc,  to  turn  up  the  nofc 
Homo  obefcv^  obtuj(.e  nar'n,  faid  the  ancients  ;  and 
had  they  not  faid  it,  what  could  thence  have  been 
adduced,  fmce  we  can  prove,  d pojierior'iy  that  the 
nofe  is  a  phyllognomonical  fign  of  character  r 

I  have  not  learning  fuOicient,  nor  have  I  the  in- 
clinati^e.n  to  cite  fufticient  proofs  of  the  contrary 
froui'Honicr,  Siiqtpnius,  Martial,  and  an  hundred 

others. 
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Others.  That  which  is  is,  whether  pcrccivccl  hy 
"he  ancients  or  not.  Such  dull  n.ght  blnul  a 
fchool-boy,  but  not  the  eyes  of  a  fage,  who  lees 
lor  hlmielf,  and  who  knows  that  each  age  has  its 
meafure  of  difcovery,  and  that  there  are  thofe  who 
fail  not  to  exclaim  againll  all  difcoverics  winch 
were  not  made  by  the  ancients. 

**   I  fliould  be  glad  to  know,  (fays  our   anthor). 
not  what  man  may  become,  but  what  he  is." 

I  mull  confefs  that  I  wiih  to  know  both.   Many 
vicious   men  refemble  valuable    paintings,  which 
have  been  deflroved  by  varnilh.      Would  you  pay 
no  attention  to  fuch  a  painting?   Is  it  wholly  un- 
worthy  of  you,  though  a  connoiifeur  iliould  allure 
V(Hi,  the  piaure  is  damaged  ;  but  there  is  a  polh- 
iility  of  clearing  away  the  varnilh,  f  f^'^  "^^^7,  ^ 
colours  are  fo  ftrongly  laid  on,  and   fo  elTentially 
rood,  that  no  varnilh  can  penetrate  deep  enough, 
if  we  are  but  careful  in  bringing  it  away  not  to  m- 
iiire  the  piclure  ?   Is  this  of  no  importance?   \  ou 
obferve  the  fmalleft  change  of  polition  in  the  polar 
(tar.     Days  are  dedicated  to  examine  how  many 
ai.es  Ihall  elapfe  before  it  will  arrive  at  the  nearelt 
point  of  approach.     I  do  not  defpile  your  labours. 
But  is  it  of  no  importance  to  you,  to  lathers,   mo- 
thers, guardians,  teachers,  friends,  and  Itatelmen, 
toinquirewhata  man  may  become,  or  w^hat  mult 
be  expedted  from  this  or  that  youth,   thus  and  tluvs 
formed  and  educated?     Many  foolilh  people  are 
like  excellent  watches,  which  would  go  well,  were 
the  regulator  but  redificd. 

Is  the  goodnefs  of  the  mechanifm  of  no  conic- 
quence  to  you,  although  a  (kilful  watchmaker 
lliould  tell  you,  this  was,  and  is,  an  excellent  piece 
of  workmanlhip,  infinitely  better  than  that  which 
vou  fee  fet  with  brilliants,  which,  I-  grunt,  will 
^  16  ^^ 
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go  well  for  a  quarter  of  a  year,  but  will  then  (iopf 
Clean  this,  repair  it,  and  ftraighten  the  teeth  of 
this  fmall  wheel.  Is  this  advice  of  no  importance  ? 
Will  you  not  be  informed  what  it  might  have  been, 
what  it  may  yet  probably  be  ?  Will  you  not  hear 
of  atreafure  tliat  lies  buried,  and,  while  buried,  I 
©wn  ufelefs  ;  but  v/ill  you  content  yourfelf  with 
the  trifling  intereft  ariiing  from  this  or  that  fmalF 
fum  ? 

Is  your  attention  paid  only  to  the  fruit  of  the 
prefent  year,,  and  which  is  perhaps  forced  r  And 
do  you  neglecSl  the  goodnefs  of  a  tree,  whichj  with 
attention  may  bring  forth  a  thoufand  fold,  though y. 
under  certain  circumftanees,  it  may  have  brought 
forth  none  ?  Have  the  hot  blalls  of  the  fouth  parch- 
ed up  its  black  leaves,  or  has  the  ftorm  blowli 
down  its  half-ripened- fruit,  and  will  you  therefore 
not  inquire  whether  the  root  does  not  ftill  flou- 
riih  ? 

I  find  I  grow  weary,  and  perhaps  weary  others, 
cfpecially  as  I  am  more  and  more  convinced,  that 
our  pleafant  author,  at  leaft  hitherto,  meant  only 
to  amufe  himfelf.  1  iliall  therefore  only  produce 
two  more  contradictions,  which  ought  not  to  have 
efcaped  the  author,  and  fcarccly  can  efcape  any 
ihinking  reader. 

He  very  properly  fays,  in  one  place,  '^^  Pathog- 
nomonical  figns,  often  repeated,  are  not  always 
entirely  effaced,  but  leave  phyfiognomonical  im- 
preilion-s.  Hence  originate  the  lines  of  folly,  ever 
gaping,  ever  admiring,  nothing  underftanding ; 
hence  the  traits  of  hypocrify  ;  hence  the  hollowed? 
cheek,  the  wrinkles  of  obftiuacy,  and  heaven' 
knovvs'  how  many  other  wrinkles.  Pathognom.o- 
nical  diftortion,  which  accompanies  the  practice  of 
vtce^  will  likev/ife^  in  confequence  of  the  difeafe 

it 
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it  produces,  become  more  diftortcd  and  hateful'. 
Thus  may  the  pathognomonical  exprcflionof  friend- 
fliip,  companion,  lincerity,  piety,  and  other  mo- 
ral beauties,  become  bodily  beauty  to  fucli  as  can 
perceive  and  admire  thefe  qualities.  On  this  is 
founded  the  phyfiognomy  of  Gallcrt,  which  is  the 
only  true  part  of  phyliognomy.  This  is  of  infinite 
advantage  to  virtue,  and  is  comprehended  in  a  few 
words,  virtue  beautifies,  vice  detorms." 

The  branch  therefore  hath  effect,  the  root  none  ; 
the  fruit  has  phyfiognomy,  the  tree  none  ;  the 
laugh  of  felf-futhcient  vanity  may,  therefore,  arifc 
from  the  mod  humble  of  hearts,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  folly  from  the  pcrfeclion  of  wifdom.  The 
wrinkles  of  hypocrify,  therefore,  are  not  the  refult 
of  any  internal  power  or  weaknefs.  The  author 
will  always  fix  our  attention  on  the  dial-plate,  and 
will  never  fpeak  of  the  power  of  the  watch  itfelf. 
But  take  away  the  dial-plate,  and  ftill  the  hand 
will  go.  Take  away  thofe  pathognomonical  traits, 
which  diifimulation  fometimes  can  effc<£l,  and  the 
internal  power  of  impulfe  will  remain.  How  con- 
tradictory therefore  is  it  to  fay,,  the  traits  of  folly 
are  there,  but  not  tlie  charadler  of  folly,  the  drop 
of  water  is  vifible,  but  the  fountain,  the  ocean,  is 
not! 

Again.  It  is  certainly  incongruous  to  fay, 
*^  There  is  pathognomy,  but  this  is  as  unneccifary 
(to  be  written}  as  an  aft  of  love.  It  chieriy  con- 
iilts  in  the  motion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  counte- 
nance and  the  eyes,  and  is  learned  by  all  men.  To 
teach  this  would  be  like  an  attempt  to  number  the 
fands  of  the  fea!" 

Yet  the  author,  in  the  very  next  page,  with 
great  acutencfs,  begins  to  teach  pathognomy,  by 
explaining  twelve  of  the  countenances  of  Chodo- 
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wieckl,  In  which  how  much  is  there  included  of 
the  fclence  of  phyfiognomy  ! 

Give  me  now  leave,  my  worthy  antagonifi,  yet 
no  longer  antagonift,  but  friend,  convinced  by 
truth,  and  the  love  of  truth,  I  fay,  give  me  leave 
to  tranfcrlbe,  in  one  continued  quotation,  fome  of 
your  excellent  thoughts  and  remarks,  from  your 
elTay,  and  elucidations  on  the  countenances  of 
Chodowiecki,  part  of  which  have  been  already  ci- 
ted in  this  fragment,  and  part  not.  I  am  convinced 
they  will  be  agreeable  to  my  readers. 

*'  Our  judgment  concerning  countenances  fre- 
quently acquires  certainty,  not  from  phyfiognomo- 
nical  nor  pathognomonical  figns,  but  from  the 
traces  of  recent  adlions,  which  men  cannot  (hake 
off.  Debauchery,  avarice,  beggary,  have  each 
their  livery,  by  which  they  are  as  well  known  as 
the  foldier  by  his  uniform,  or  the  chimney-fweeper 
by  his  footy  jacket.  The  addition  of  a  trilling  ex- 
pletive in  difcourfe  will  betray  the  badnefs  of  edu^ 
cation  ;  and  the  manner  of  putting  on  the  hat 
what  is  the  company  we  keep,  and  what  the  degree 
of  our  folly." 

Suffer  me  here  to  add,  fhall  not  then  the  whole 
form  of  man  difcover  any  thing  of  his  talents  and 
difpofitions  ?  Can  the  moil  milky  candour  here  for- 
get the  draining  at  a  gnat  and  fwallowing  a  ca- 
mel r 

**  Maniacs  will  often  not  be  known  to  be  dif- 
ordered  in  their  fenfes,  if  not  in  adlion.  More 
will  often  be  difcovered,  concerning  what  a  man 
really  is,  by  his  drefs,  behaviour,  and  mode  of 
paying  his  compliments,  at  his  firft  vifit  and  intro- 
dii£lion,  in  a  fmgle  quarter  of  an  hour,  than  In  all 
the  time  he  fhall  remain.  Cleanlinefs  and  fimpli- 
city  of  manner  will  often  conceal  pallions. 

"  No 
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*•  No  fatisfadory  conclufions  can  often  be 
drawn  from  the  countenances  of  the  mod  dange- 
rous men.  Their  thoughts  are  all  concealed  under 
an  appearance  of  melancholy.  Whoever  has  not 
remarked  this,  is  unacquainted  with  mankind. 
The  heart  of  the  vicious  man  is  always  lefs  cafy  to 
be  read  the  better  his  education  has  been,  the  more 
ambition  he  has,  and  the  better  the  company  h'£ 
has  been  accuftomed  to  keep. 

**  Cowardice  and  vanity,  governed  by  an  incli- 
nation to  pleafure  and  indolence,  are  not  marked 
with  Itrength  equivalent  to  the  mifchief  they  occa- 
fion  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  fortitude  in  defence 
of  julHce,  againftall  opponents  whatever,  be  their 
rank  and  intiuence  what  it  mav,  and  the  confcious 
feeling  of  real  fclf-worth,  often  look  very  dange- 
rous, efpecially  when  unaccompanied  by  a  fmiling 
mouth. 

**  Specious  as  the  objections  brought  by  the  {o- 
phiftry  of  the  fcnfual  may  be,  it  is  notwithflanding 
certain,  that  there  is  no  pofllble  durable  beauty 
without  virtue,  and  the  moft  hateful  deformity 
may,  by  the  aid  of  virtue,  acquire  irrefiltible 
charms.  Examples  of  fuch  perfection,  among 
perfons  of  both  fexcs,  I  own  are  uncommon,  but 
not  more  fo  than  heavenly  fmcerity,  modefl  com- 
pliance, without  felf- degradation,  univerfal  phi- 
lanthropy, without  bufy  intrufion,  a  lover  of  order, 
without  being  minute,  or  neatnefs  without  fop- 
pery, which  are  the  virtues  that  produce  fuch  irrc- 
liftible  charms. 

**  Vice,  in  like  manner,  in  perfons  yielding  to 
its  influence,  may  highly  deform  ;  efpecially  when, 
in  confequence  of  bad  education,  and  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  traits  of  moral  beauty,  or  of  will 
to  alfumc  them,  the  vicious  may  find  no  day,  no 
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Iiour,    in   which   to    repair  the  depredations    of 
vice. 

**  Where  is  the  perfon  who  will  not  liflen  to 
the  mouth,  in  which  no  trait,  no  fhade  of  falfe- 
hood  is  difcoverable  ?  Let  it  preach  the  experience 
of  what  wifdom,  what  fcience  it  may,  comfort 
will  ever  be  the  harbinger  of  fuch  a  phyfician,  and 
confidence  haflen  to  welcome  his  approach. 

*'  One  of  the  mod  hateful  objedls  in  the  crea- 
tion, fays  a  certain  writer,  is  a  vicious  and  de- 
formed old  woman.  We  may  alfo  fay,  that  the 
virtuous  matron,  in  whofe  countenance  goodnefs 
and  the  ardour  of  benevolence  are  confplcuous,  is 
an  obje6l  moll  worthy  our  reverence.  Age  never 
deforms  the  countenance,  when  the  mind  dares  ap- 
pear unmaiked  :  it  only  wears  off  the  frefh  varnilh, 
under  which  coquetry,  vanity,  and  vice  were  con- 
cealed. Wherever  age  is  exceedingly  deformed, 
the  fame  deformity  would  have  been  vifible  in 
youth,  to  the  attentive  obferver. 

*'  This  is  no  difficult  m.atter,  and  were  men  to 
a6l  from  conviftion,  inftead  of  flattering  them- 
felves  with  the  hope  of  fortunate  accidents,  happy 
marriages  would  be  more  frequent  ;  and,  as  Shake- 
fpeare  fays,  the  bonds  which  fhould  unite  hearts 
would  not  fo  often  llrangle  temporal  happinefs." 

This  certainly  is  the  language  of  the  heart.  Oh! 
that  I  could  have  v/ritten  my  fragments  in  com- 
pany with  fuch  an  obferver  I  Who  could  have- 
rendered  greater  fervlces  to  phyfiognomy  than  the 
man  who,  with  the  genius  of  a  mathemiatician, 
pofTeires  fo  accurate  a  fpirit  of  obfervation  I 
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CHAP.     XXXII. 

Defer ipt'ion  of  Plate  V. 

Number  I. 
Tier  ILL  I  AM  Hondius,  a  Dutch  engraver,  after 
'  ^  Vandyck.  We  here  fee  mild,  langifid,  (low 
indurtry,  with  enterprizing,  daring,  confcious  he- 
roifm.  This  forehead  is  rounded,  not  indeed 
common  nor  ignoble.  The  eyebrows  are  curved, 
the  eyes  languid  and  fmking,  and  the  whole  coun- 
tenance oval,  dudile,  and  maidenly. 

'     Number  2. 

This  head,  if  not  itupid,  is  at  leafl  common  ;  if 

not  rude,  clumfy.      I  grant  it  is  a  caricature,  yet,. 

however,  there  is  fomething  (harp  and  fine  in  the 

eye  and  mouth,  which  a  connoiifeur  will  difcover.. 

Number  3. 
This  is  manifeftly  a  Turk,  by  the  arching  and 
pofition  of  the  forehead,  the  hind  part  of  the  head, 
the  eyebrows,  and  particularly  the  nofe.  The  af- 
pecl  is  that  of  obfervation,  with  a  degree  of  curio- 
lity.  The  open  mouth  denotes  remarking,  with 
fome  reflcclion. 

Number  4, 
It  mufl  be  a  depraved  tafle  which  can  call  this 
graceful,  and  therefore  it  muft  b3  far  from  majef- 
tic.  I  lliould  neither  wilh  a  wife,  mother,  filter, 
friend,  relation,  or  goddefs,  to  polTcfs  a  counte- 
nance fo  cold,  intipid,  affected,  itony,  unimpaf- 
fioned,  or  fo  perfectly  a  Itatue. 

Number 
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Number  5. 

The  (Irong  grimace  of  an  impotent  madman^ 
who  dillorts  himfelf  without  meaning.  In  the  eye 
is  neither  attention,  fury,  littlenefs,  nor  great- 
ncfs. 

ISJumhcr  6. 

The  eyes  in  this  head  are  benevolently  ftupid. 
Wherever  fo  much^w^hite  is  feen  as  in  the  left  eye;, 
if  in  company  wirh''  fuch  a  mouth,  there  is  fel- 
dom  much  wifdom. 


CHAP.     XXXIII. 

General  Remarks  on  PVomen- 

TT  may  be  neceflary  for  me  to  fay,  that  I  am  but 
•*■  little  acquainted  vv^ith  the  female  part  of  the  hu- 
man race.  Any  man  of  the  world  muft  know 
more  of  them  than  I  can  pretend  to  know.  My 
opportunities  of  feeing  them  at  the  theatre,  at  balls, 
or  at  the  card-table,  where  they  beft  may  be  flu- 
died,  have  been  exceedingly  few.  In  my  youth, 
I  almofl:  avoided  women,  and  was  never  in  love. 

Perhaps  I  ought,  for  this  very  reafon,  to  have 
left  this  very  important  part  of  phyfiognomy  to  one 
much  better  informed,  having  myfelf  fo  little 
knowledge  of  the  fair  fex.  Yet  might  not  fuch  ne- 
gledl  have  been  dangerous  ?  Might  another  have 
treated  the  fubjev^  in  the  manner  which  I  could^ 
willi  ?  or,  would  he  have  faid  the  little  I  have 
to  fay,  and  which,  though  little,  I  efteem  to  be 
necelfary  and  important  I 

I  can- 
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I  cannot  help  iTiuddcrlng  when  I  think  how  ex- 
ccirivcly,  how  contrary  to  my  intention,  the  lludy 
of  phyliognomy  may  be  abufed,  when  applied  to 
women.  Phyiiognomy  will  perhaps  fare  no  better 
than  philofophy,  poetry,  phyfic,  or  whatever  may- 
be termed  art  or  fcience.  A  little  philofophy  leads 
toatheifm,  and  much  to  Chriftianity.  Thus  muft 
it  be  with  phyiiognomy  ;  but  I  will  not  be  difcou- 
raged  ;  the  half  precedes  the  whole.  We  learn  to 
walk  by  falling,  and  fhall  we  forbear  to  walk  led 
we  fliould  fall  ? 

I  can  with  certainty  fay,  that  true  pure  phyfi- 
ognomonical  fenfation,  in  refpecfl  to  the  female 
fex,  beft  can  fcafon  and  improve  life,  and  is  the 
moft  efFe6lual  prefervative  againft  the  depredation 
of  ourfelves  or  others. 

Beji  can  feafon  and  improve  human  life. — What 
better  can  temper  manly  rudenefs,  or  flrengthenand 
fupport  the  weaknefs  of  man,  what  fo  foon  can  af- 
fuage  the  rapid  blaze  of  wrath,  what  more  charm 
mafculine  power,  what  fo  quickly  diflipate  peevifh- 
nefs  and  ill  temper,  what  fo  well  can  wile  away 
the  infipid  tedious  hours  of  life,  as  the  near  and 
af/cclionate  look  of  a  noble,  beautiful  woman  ? 
-What  Is  fo  ftrong  as  her  foft  delicate  hand  r  What 
fo  perfuafive  as  her  tears  reftrained  ?  Who  but  be- 
holding her  m.ull  ceafe  to  fm  ?  How  can  the  fpirit 
of  God  aft  more  omnipotently  upon  the  heart,  than 
by  the  extending  and  increallng  phyfiognomonical 
fenfation  for  fuch  an  eloquent  countenance  ?  What 
fo  well  can  fealon  daily  infipidity  ?  I  fcarcely  can 
conceive  a  gift  of  more  paternal  and  divine  bene- 
volence ! 

This  has  fweetened  every  bitter  of  my  life,  this 
alone  has  fupported  me  under   the  moll  corroding 
cares,  when  the  forrows  of  a  burfling  heart  want- 
ed 
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ed  vent.  My  eyes  fwam  In  tears,  and  my  fplrit 
groaned  with  anguilh.  Then  when  men  have 
daily  afked,  *'  where  is  now  thy  God  r"  when 
they  reje£led  the  fyaipathy,  the  affedion  of  my 
foul,  with  rude  contemptuous  fcorn  ;  when  a£ls  of 
honeft  fimplicity  were  calumniated,  and  the  facred 
impulfe  of  confcious  truth  was  ridiculed,  hifled  at^ 
and  defpifed  ;  in  thofe  burning  moments,  when 
the  world  afforded  no  comfort,  even  then  did  the 
Almighty  open  mine  eyes,  even  then  did  he  give 
me  an  unfailing  fource  of  joy,  contained  in  a  gentle,. 
tender,  but  internally  firm,  female  mind  ;  an  af- 
fpe6l  like  that  of  unpra6tifed,.  cloiftered  virginity, 
which  felt,  and  was  able  to  efface  each  emotion^ 
each  pafTion,  in  the  moft  concealed  feature  of  her 
hufband's  countenance,  and  who,  by  thofe  means,, 
without  any  thing  of  what  the  world  calls  beauty, 
fhone  forth  beauteous  as  an  angel.  Can  there  be 
a  more  noble  or  important  pra£lice  than  that  of  a 
phyfiognomonical  fenfation  for  beauties  fo  capti- 
vating, fo  excellent  as  thefe. 

This  pkyjiognomonical fsnfation  h  the  moft  effectual 
prefervatlve  agalnji  the  degradation  of  our  [elves  and^ 
others^  What  can  more  readily  difcover  the  boun- 
dary between  appetite  and  affe6lion,  or  cunning 
under  the  mafk  of  fenfibility  ?  What  fooner  can 
diilinguilh  defire  from  love,  or  love  from  friend- 
ihip  r  What  can  more  reverently,  internally,  and 
profoundly  feel  the  fan6lity  of  innocence,  the  divi- 
nity of  maiden  purity,  or  fooner  deteft  coquetry 
unbleiled,  with  wiles  aife(Sling  every  look  of  mo- 
defly  ?  How  often  will  fuch  a  phyfiognomift  turn 
contemptuous  from  the  beauties  moft  adored,  from 
the  wretched  pride  of  their  filence,  their  meafured 
aife6lation  of  fpeech,  the  inlipldity  of  their  eyes, 
aj'rogantly  overlooking  mifery  and  poverty,  their 

author!^ 
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authoritative  nofc,  their  languid,  unmeaning  lips, 
relaxed  by  contempt,  blue  with  envy,  and  halt  bit- 
ten through  by  artifice  and  malice  !  The  obvi«^uf- 
nefs  of  thcfe  and  many  others  will  preferve  him, 
who  can  fee  from  the  dangerous  charms  of  their 
ihamelefs  bofoms  !  How  fully  convinced  is  the  man 
of  pure  phyfiognomonical  fcnfation,  that  he  can- 
not be  more  degraded  than  by  fufFering  himfelf  to 
be  enfnared  by  fuch  a  countenance  !  Be  this  one 
proof  among  a  thonfand. 

But  if  a  noble,  ipotlcfs  maiden  but  appear;  all  in- 
nocence, and  all  foul  ;  all  love,  and  of  love  all 
worthy,  which  mull  as  fuddenly  be  felt  as  llie  ma- 
nifellly  feels  ;  if  in  her  large  arched  forehead  all 
the  capacity  of  immeafurable  intelligence  which 
wifdom  can  communicate  be  vifible  ;  if  her  com- 
prelTed  but  not  frowning  eyebrows  fpeak  an  unex- 
plored mine  of  underftanding,  or  her  gentle  out- 
lijied  or  fharpened  nofe,  refined  tafte,  with  fympa- 
thetic  goodnefs  of  heart,  which  flows  through  the 
clear  teeth,  over  her  pure  and  efficient  lips  ;  if  (he 
breathe  humility  and  complacency  ;  if  condefcen- 
lion  and  mildnefs  be  in  each  motion  of  her  mouth, 
dignified  wifdom  in  each  tone  of  her  voice  ;  if  her 
eyes,  neither  too  open  nor  too  clofe,  but  looking 
-ftraight  forward,  or  gently  turned,  fpeak  the  foul 
that  feeks  a  fifterly  embrace  ;  if  Ihe  be  fuperior  to 
all  the  powers  of  defcription  \  if  all  the  glories  of 
her  angelic  form  be  imbibed  like  the  mild  and  gol- 
•den  rays  of  an  autumnal  evening  fun  ;  may  not 
then  this  fo  highly  prized  phyfiognomonical  fenfa- 
t'lon  be  a  deitru£live  fnare  or  fin,  or  both  ? 

*'  If  thine  eye  be  fingle,  thy  whole  body  fhall 
be  full  of  light,  as  when  the  bright  fhining  of  a 
candle  doth  give  thee  light."  And  what  is  phyfi- 
ognomonical feufation  but  this  fin^lenefs  of  eve  ? 

the 
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The  foul  is  not  to  be  feen  without  the  body,  but 
in  the  body  ;  and  the  moi'e  it  is  thus  feen,  the 
more  facred  to  thee  will  the  body  be.  What !  man, 
having  this  fenfation,  which  God  has  bellowed, 
wouldft  thou  violate  the  fan(9:uary  of  God  ? 
Wouldft  thou  degrade,  defame,  debilitate,  and  de- 
prive it  of  fenfibility  ?  Shall  he,  whom  a  good  or 
great  countenance  does  not  infpire  with  reverence 
and  love,  incapable  of  offence,  fpeak  of  phyfiog- 
nomonical  fenfation  ;  of  that  which  is  the  revela- 
tion of  the  fpirit  ?  Nothing  maintains  chaftity  fo 
entire,  nothing  fo  truly  preferves  the  thoughts  from 
brutal  pafTion,  nothing  fo  reciprocally  exalts  fouls, 
as  when  they  are  mutually  held  in  facred  purity. 
The  contemplation  of  power  awakens  reverence, 
and  the  pidlure  of  love  infpires  love  ;  not  felfifh 
gratification,  but  that  pure  palTion  with  which  fpi- 
rits  of  heaven  embrace.  . 


CHAP.     XXXIV. 

General  Remarks  on  Male  and  Female, — A  Word  on 
the  ■phyjiognomon'ical  Relation  of  the  Sexes, 

f^  ENERALLY  fpeaking,  how  much  more  pure, 
^-^  tender,  delicate,  irritable,  affectionate,  tiexi- 
ble,  and  patient,  is  woman  than  man  !  The  pri- 
mary matter  of  which  they  are  conftituted  appears 
to  be  more  flexible,  irritable,  and  elaftic,  than  that 
of  man.  They  are  formed  to  maternal  mildnefs 
and  affection.  All  their  organs  are  tender,  yield- 
ing, eafily  wounded,  fenfible,  and  receptible. 

Among 
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Among  a  thoufand  females  there  is  fcarccly  one 
-without  the  generic  feminine  figns,  the  flexible, 
the  circular,  and  the  irritable.  T^ey  are  the  coun- 
ternart  of  man,  taken  out  of  man,  to  be  fubjed  to 
man  :  to  comfort  him  like  angels,  and  to  lighten 
his  cares  *'  She  fliall  be  faved  in  child-bearing, 
if  they  continue  in  faith,  and  charity,  and  holi- 
nefs  with  fobriety."     (i  Tim.  ii.  i5-) 

This  tendernefs  and  fenf.bility,  this  light  texture 
of  their  fibres  and  organs,  this  volatility  of  feeling 
render  them  fo  eafy  to  conduct  and  to  tempt  ;  lo 
ready  of  fubmiifion  to  the  cnterpnze  and  power  ot 
the  man  ;  but  more  powerful  through  the  aid  ot 
their  charms  than  man,  with  all  his  flrength.  The 
man  was  not  firft  tempted,  but  the  woman,  after- 
^vards  the  man  by  the  woman.  And  not  only  ea- 
niv  to  be  tempted,  flie  is  capable  of  being  lormed 
to  the  purell,  nobleft,  moil  feraphic  virliie  ;  to 
every  thing  which  can  deferve  praile  Or  affe^ion. 

Truly  fenfible  of  purity,  beauty,  and  fymmctry, 
fhe  does  not  always  take  time  to  reflecl  on  internal 
life,  internal  death,  internal  corruption.  '^  i  he 
woman  faw  that  the  tree  was  good  tor  tood,  and 
that  it  was  plcafant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be 
defircd  to  make  one  wife,  and  (he  took  of  the  fruit 

^  The*  female  thinks  not  profoundly  \  profound 
thought  is  the  power  of  the  man.  Women  feel 
more:  fenfibility  is  the  power  of  women.  1  hey 
often  rule  more  effeai^ally,  more  fovereignly  than 
man.  They  rule  with  tender  looks,  tears,  and 
fiahs,  but  not  with  paOion  and  threats;  tor,  it 
th^'ey  fo  rule,  they  are  no  longer  women,  but  abor- 

*'^They  are  capable  of  the  fweetefl  fenfibility,  the 
snoil  profound  emotion,  the  utmofl  humility,  and 
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the  excefs  of  enthufiafm.  In  their  countenance 
are  the  figns  of  fanftity  and  inviolability,  which 
every  feeling  man  honours,  and  the  efFe£ls  of 
which  are  often  miraculous.  Therefore,  by  the 
irritability  of  their  nerves,  their  incapacity  for  deep 
inquiry  and  firm  decifion,  they  may  eafily,  from 
their  extreme  fenfibility,  become  the  moft  irre- 
claimable, the  mofl:  rapturous  enthufiafts. 

The  love  of  woman,  ftrong  and  rooted  as  it  is^ 
is  very  changeable  ;  their  hatred  almoft  incurable, 
and  only  to  be  effaced  by  continued  and  artful  flat- 
tery. Men  are  mofl  profound,  women  are  more 
fublime.  Men  mofl:  embrace  the  whole  ;  women 
remark  individually,  and  take  more  delight  in  fe- 
le£ting  the  minutiae  which  form  the  whole.  Man 
hears  the  burfting  thunders,  views  the  deflruilive 
bolt  with  ferene  afpe<51;,  and  (lands  ere6l  amidft  the 
fearful  majefty  of  the  flreaming  clouds.  Woman 
trembles  at  the  lightning  and  the  voice  of  diilant 
thunder,  and  flirinks  into  herfelf,  or  fmks  into  the 
arms  of  man. 

A  ray  of  light  is  fingly  received  by  man,  woman 
delights  to  view  it  through  a  prifm,  in  all  its  dazzling 
colours.  She  contemplates  the  rainbow  as  the  pro- 
mife  of  peace  ;  he  extends  his  inquiring  eye  over 
the  whole  horizon. 

Woman  laughs,  man  fmiles ;  woman  weeps, 
man  remains  filent.  Woman  is  in  anguifli  when 
man  v/eeps,  and  in  defpair  when  man  is  in  an- 
guifh  ;  yet  has  Ihe  often  more  faith  than  man. 
Without  religion,  man  is  a  difeafed  creature,  who 
w^ould  perfuade  himfelf  he  is  well,  and  needs  not  a 
phyfician  :  but  woman,  without  religion,  is  raging 
and  monflrous.  A  woman  with  a  beard  is  not  fo 
difgufling  as  a  woman  who  ails  the  free-thinker  ;^ 
her  fex  is  formed  to  pity  and  religion.     To  them 

Chrift 
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Chrift  firft  apj^eared  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  pre- 
vent them  from  too  ardently  and  too  haltily  em- 
bracing him — Touch  me  not.  They  are  prompt  to 
receive  and  feize  novelty,  and  become  its  enthu- 
llalh. 

In  the  prefence  and  proximity  of  him  they  love, 
the  whole  world  is  forgotten.  'They  fink  into  the 
molt  incurable  melancholy,  as  they  rife  to  the  moit 
enraptured  heights. 

There  is  more  imagination  in  male  fenfatlon,  ia 
the  female  more  heart.  When  communicaiive, 
they  are  more  communicative  than  man  ;  when  fc- 
crct,  more  fccret.  In  general  they  are  more  pa- 
tient, long-fufFering,  credulo)is,  benevolent,  and 
niodefl:. 

Woman  is  not  a  foundation  on  which  to  build. 
She  is  the  gold,  filver,  precious  (tones,  wood,  hay, 
ftubble  ;  (i  Cor.  iii.  12.)  the  materials  for  build- 
ing on  the  male  foundation.  She  Is  the  leaven,  or, 
more  exprellively,  the  oil  to  the  vinegar  of  man  ; 
the  fecond  part  to  the  book  of  man.  "Man  finglv, 
is  but  half  a  man,  at  Icaft  but  half  human  ;  a  king 
without  a  kingdom.  Woman,  who  feels  properly 
what  fhe  is,  whether  ftill  or  in  motion,  reits  upon 
the  man  ;  nor  is  man  what  he  may  and  ought  to  be 
but  in  conjunction  with  woman.  Therefore  **  it 
is  not  good  that  man  Ihould  be  alone,  but  that  he 
fhould  leave  father  and  mother,  and  cleave  to  his 
wife,  and  that  they  two  fnall  be  one  flciln'' 

A  JVord  on  the  phvfijgnomonical  Relation  of  the  Sexc7,' 

Man  is  the  molt  firm,  woman  the  moft  flexible. 
Man  is  the  Itraighteit,  woman  the  molt  bending. 
Man  itandi  itedfdft,  woman  ^icntly  retreats. 

Man 
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"Man  furveys  and  obferves,  woman  glances  and 
feels. 

Man  is  ferlous.,  woman  is  gay. 

Man  is  the  talleft  and  broadell:,  woman  the  fmall- 
^ft  and  weakeft. 

Man  is  rough  and  hard,  woman  is  fmooth  and 
foft. 

Man  is  brown,  woman  is  fair. 

Man  is  wrinkly,  woman  is  not. 

The  hair  of  man  is  flrong  and  flaort,  of  womaa 
cnore  long  and  pliant. 

The  eyebrows  of  man  are  compreffed,  of  wo- 
man lefs  frowning. 

Man  has  moft  convex  lines,  woman  moft  con- 
cave. 

Man  has  moft  ftraight  lines,  woman  moft  curved. 

The  countenance  of  man,  taken  in  profile,  is 
mot  fo  often  perpendicular  as  that  of  the  woman. 

Mail  is  moft  angular,  woman  moft  round. 


CHAP.    XXXV. 
On  the  Phyfiogmmy  of  Touth. 

JExtra^sfrom  Zlmmermann^  s  Life  of  Halle  r, 

«  'T^HE  firft  years  of  the  youth  include  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  man.  They  develope  the  quali- 
ties of  the  foul,  the  materials  of  future  condu6l,  and 
the  true  features  of  temperament.  In  riper  years 
diflimulation  prevails,  or,  at  leaft,  that  modifica- 
tion of  our  thoughts,  which  is  the  confe^uence  of 
iexjperience.and  knowledge. 

S,  **  The 
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**  The  chara6^erlfllcs  of  the  pafTions,  which  arc 
undeniably  difcovercd  to  us  by  the  peculiar  art  de- 
nominated  phyfiognomy,  are  effaced  in  the  coun- 
tenance by  age  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  their  true 
figns  are  vifible  in  youth.  The  original  materials 
of  man  are  unchangeable  ;  he  is  drawn  in  colours 
that  have  no  deceit.  The  boy  is  the  work  of  na- 
ture, the  man  of  art." 

My  worthy  Zimmermann,  how  much  of  the 
true,  how  much  of  the  falfe,  at  leaft  of  the  indefi- 
nite, is  there  in  this  paifage  !  According  to  my 
conception,  I  fee  the  clay,  the  mafs,  in  the  youth- 
ful countenance  ;  but  not  the  form  of  the  future 
man.  There  are  paOions  and  powers  of  youth, 
and  palHons  and  powers  of  age.  Thefe  often  are 
contradictory  in  the  fame  man,  y-t  are  they  con- 
tained one  within  the  other.  Time  produces  the 
expreffion  of  latent  traits.  A  man  is  but  a  boy 
feen  through  a  magnifying  glafs  ;  I  always,  there- 
fore, perceive  more  in  the  countenance  of  a  man 
than  of  a  boy.  Dilfimulation  may  indeed  conceal 
the  moral  materials,  but  not  alter  their  form.  The 
growth  of  powers  and  paiHons  imparts,  to  the  firft 
undefined  flcetch  of  what  is  called  a  boy's  counte- 
nance, the  firm  traits,  fliading,  and  colouring,  of 
manhood. 

Thefe  arc  youthful  countenances,  which  declare 
whether  they  ever  lliall,  or  fhall  not,  ripen  into 
man.  This  they  declare,  but  they  only  declare  it 
to  the  great  phyfiognomift.  1  will  acknowledgCy 
when,  which  feldom  happens,  the  form  of  the 
head  is  beautiful,  confpicuous,  proportionate,  great- 
ly featured,  well  defined,  and  not  too  feebly  co- 
loured, it  will  be  difficult  that  the  refult  fliould  be 
i^ommon  or  vulgar.  I  likewife  know,  that  wh  re 
the  form  is  diltortcd,  efpccialjy  when  it  Vi  tra  if- 

K  2  vcrfe^ 
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verfe,  extended,  undefined,  or  too  harflily  defined, 
much  can  rarely  be  expe£ted.  But  how  much  dq 
the  forms  of  youthful  countenances  change,  even 
in  the  fyftem  of  the  bones  1 

A  great  deal  has  been  faid  of  the  opennefs,  un- 
degeneracy,  fimplicity,  and  ingenuoufnefs  of  a 
childifli  and  youthful  countenance.  It  may  be  fo  ; 
but,  for  my  own  part,  I  muft  own,  I  am  not  fo 
fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  read  a  youthful  counte- 
nance with  the  fame  degree  of  quicknefs  and  pre- 
cifion,  however  fmall  that  degree,  as  one  that  is 
manly.  The  more  I  converfe  with  and  confider 
children,  the  more  difficult  do  I  find  it  to  pro- 
nounce, with  certainty,  concerning  their  character." 
Not  that  I  do  not  meet  countenances,  among  chil- 
dren and  boys,  mod  (trikingly  and  pofitively  fig- 
nificant ;  yet  feldom  is  the  great  outline  of  the 
youth  fo  definite  as  for  us  to  be  able  to  read  in  it 
the  man.  The  moft  remarkably  advantageous 
young  countenances  may  eafily,  through  accident, 
Terror,  hurt,  or  feverity  in  parents  or  tutors,  be 
internally  injured,  without  any  apparent  injury  to 
the  whole.  The  beautiful,  the  eloquent  form,  the 
firm  forehead,  the  deep,  Iharp  eye,  the  cheerful, 
open^  free,  quick-moving  mouth  remain  ;  there 
will  only  be  a  drop  of  troubled  water  in  what  elfe 
appears  fo  clear  ;  only  an  uncommon,  fcarcely  re- 
markable, perhaps  convulfive  motion  of  the  mouth. 
Thus  is  hope  overthrown,  and  beauty  rendered  in- 
diftina. 

As  fimplicity  is  the  foil  for  variety,  fo  is  inno- 
cence for  the  products  of  vice.  Simplicity,  not  of 
2  youth,  but  of  a  .child,  in  thee  the  Omnifcient 
only  views  the  progrefs  of  ileeping  paffion  ;  the 
gentle  wrinkles  of  youth,  the  deep  of  manhood, 
and  the  manifold  and  relaxed  of  age.     Oh  !  how 

different 
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different  was  my  infantine  countenance  to  the  prc- 
fcnt,  in  form  and  fpeech !  But,  as  tranfgrelfioii 
follows  innocence,  fo  doth  virtue  tranfgreffion. 

Doth  the  vciVcl  fay  to  the  potter,  **  wherefore 
hart  thou  made  me  thus  r — /  am  little,  but  I  am  /." 
He  vvho  created  me,  did  not  create  me  to  be  a 
child,  but  a  man.  Wherefore  ihould  I  ruminate 
on  the  plcafures  of  childhood,  unburthencd  with 
cares.  I  am  what  I  am.  I  will  forget  the  pait, 
nor  weep  that  I  am  no  longer  a  child,  when  I 
contemplate  children  in  all  their  lovelinefs.  1  o 
join  the  powers  of  man  with  the  fiinplicity  of  the 
child  is  the  height  of  all  my  hopes.  God  grant 
they  may  be  accomplillicd  1 


CHAP.     XXXVI. 


Phyjiogncmon'ical  Extras  s  f  10m  an  Ejjay  infer  ted  in 
the  Dcutfchen   Mujcumy   a   German  Journal   or 
■    Revieiv, 


"pROM    this   efTay    I    fliall    extrafl   only   felecl 
thoughts,  and  none  but  fuch  as  1  fuppofe  im- 
portantly true,  falfe,  ar  ill  dehned. 

I. 

*'  Men  with  arched  and  pointed  nofes  are  faid 
to  be  witty,   and  that  the  blunt  nofes  are  not  fo." 

A  more  accurate  definition  is  necelTary,  whichy 
without  drawing,  is  almoft  impoflible.  Is  it  meant 
by  arched  nofes  arched  in  length  or  in  breadth  ? 
How  arched  r  This  is  almoll  as  indeterminate  as 
when  we  fpeak  of  arched  foreheads.  All  foreheads 
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are  arched.  Innumerable  nofcs  arc  arched,  th* 
moft  witty  and  the  moil  ftupid.  Where  is  the 
higheft  point  of  arching  ?  Where  does  it  begin  ? 
What  is  its  extent  ?  What  is  its  llrength  ? 

It  miift  be  allowed,  that  people  with  tender^ 
thin,  fharply  defined,  angular  nofes,  pointed  be- 
low, and  lomething  inclined  towards  the  lip,  are 
witty,  v/hen  no  other  features  contradi6l  thefe  to- 
Icens  ;  but  that  people  with  blunt  nofes  are  not  Co 
is  not  entirely  true.  It  can  only  be  faid  of  certain 
blunt  nofes,  for  there  are  others  of  this  kind  ex- 
tremely witty,  though  their  wit  is  certainly  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  to  that  of  the  pointed  nofe. 

2. 

<*  It  is  aiked,  (fuppofing  for  a  moment,  that  the 
arched  and  the  blunt  nofe  denote  the  prefence  or 
abfence  of  witj  is  the  arched  nofe  the  mere  fign  that, 
a  man  is  witty,  which  fuppofes  his  wit  to  origi- 
nate in  fome  occult  caufe,  or  is  the  nofe  itfelf  the 
caufe  of  v/it  ?" 

I  anfwer,  fign,  caufe,  and  cffe6l,  combined. 
Sign  ;  for  it  betokens  the  wit,  and  is  an  involun- 
tary exprefhon  of  wit.  Caufe  ;  at  leaft  caufe  that 
the  wit  is  not  greater,  lefs,  or  of  a  different  qua- 
lity, boundary  caufe.  Effe6l  ;  produced  by  the 
quantity,  meafure,  or  adlivity  of  the  mind,  which 
fuffers  not  the  nofe  to  alter  its  form,  to  be  greater 
or  lefs.  We  are  not  only  to  confider  the  form  as 
form,  but  the  matter  of  which  it  is  moulded,  the 
conformability  of  which  is  determined  by  the  nature 
and  ingredients  of  this  matter,,  which  is  probably 
the  oris^in  of  the  form. 

True  Indeed  it  is,  that  there  are  blunt  nofes, 
which  are  incapable  of  receiving  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  wit  J  therefore  it  may  be  faid,  with  more 
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fubtlety  than  philofophy,  they  form  an  infuperablc 
baxiicr. 

*<  The  corrcfpondence  of  external  figures  wiili 
internal  qualities  is  not  the  confequence  of  exter- 
nal circumlliinces,  but  rather  of  phyfical  combina- 
tion. They  are  related  like  caufe  and  elFc(St,  or, 
in  other  words,  phyfiognomy  is  not  the  mere  imago 
of  internal  man,  but  the  efficient  caufe.  The  form 
and  arrangement  of  the  mufcles  determine  the 
mode  of  thought,  and  fenlibility  of  the  man." 

I  add,  thcfe  are  alfo  determined  by  the  mind 
of  man. 

"  A  broad  confpicuous  forehead  Is  faid  to  denote 
penetration.  This  is  natural.  The  mufcle  of  the 
forehead  is  necelTary  to  deep  thought.  If  it  be 
narrow  and  contracted,  it  cannot  render  the  fame 
fervice  as  if  fpread  out  like  a  fail." 

I  fhall  here,  without  contradicting  the  general 
propofition  of  the  author,  more  definitely  add,  It  Is, 
if  you  pleafe,  generally  true,  that  the  more  brain 
the  more  mind  and  capacity.  The  moil  (lupid 
animals  are  thofe  wilh  leafl  brain,  and  thofe  with 
moll  the  wifelL  Man,  generally  wifer,  has  more 
brain  than  other  animals  \  and  it  appears  jull  to 
conclude  from  analogy,  that  wife  men  have  more 
brain  than  the  foolilh.  But  accurate  obfervation 
teaches,  that  this  propofition,  to  be  true,  requires 
much  definition  and  limitation. 

Where  the  matter  and  torm  of  the  brain  arc  fi- 
mllar,  there  the  greater  fpace  for  the  refidence  of 
the  brain  is,  certainly  the  fign,  caufe,  and  efFc<ft 
of  more  and  deeper  imprelfion  ;  therefore,  cceteris 
'paribus,  a  larger  quantity  of  brain,  and  confe- 
quently  a  fpacious  forehead  is  more  intelligent  than 
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the  reverfe.  But  as  we  frequently  live  more  con- 
veniently in  a  fmall  well-contrived  chamber  than 
in  more  magnificent  apartments,  fo  do  we  find, 
that  in  many  fmall,  fhort  foreheads,  with  lefs,  or 
apparently  lefs  brain  than  others,  the  wife  mind 
relides  at  its  eafe, 

I  have  known  many  fhort,  oblique,  ftraight- 
lined  (when  compared  with  others  apparently  arch- 
ed, or  really  well-arched)  foreheads,  which  were 
much  wifer,  more  intelligent,  and  penetrating, 
than  the  mod  broad  and  confpicuous  ;  many  of 
which  latter  I  have  feen  in  extremely  weak  men. 
It  feems  to  me,  indeed,  a  much  more  general  pro- 
pofition,  that  ihort  comprefled  foreheads  are  wife 
and  underftanding  ;  though  this,  likewife,  without 
being  more  accurately  defined,  is  far  from  being 
generally  true. 

But  it  is  true,  that  large  fpacious  foreheads^ 
■which,  if  I  do  not  miftake,  Galen,  and  after  him 
Huart,  have  fuppofed  the  mod  propitious  to  deep 
thinking,  which  form  a  half  fphere,  are  ufually  the 
jnoft  flupid.  The  more  any  forehead  (I  do  not 
fpeak  of  the  whole  fcull)  approaches  a  femifpherical 
form,  the  more  is  it  weak,  effeminate,  and  inca- 
pable of  relie6lion,  and  this  I  fpeak  from  repeated 
experience. 

The  more  flraight  lines  a  forehead  has,  the  lefs 
capacious  it  muff  be  ;  for  the  more  it  is  arched,  the 
more  muff  it  be  roomy,  and  the  more  ftraight  lines 
it  has,  the  more  mu(f  it  be  contra6Led.  This  great- 
er quantity  of  flraight  lines,  when  the  forehead  is 
not  flat  like  a  board,  for  fuch  flatnefs  takes  away 
all  underffanding,  denotes  an  increafe  of  judgment, 
but  a  diminution  of  fenfibility.  There  undoubt- 
edly are,  however,  broad,  capacious  foreheads, 
without  flraight  lines,  particularly  adapted  to  pro- 
found 
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found  thinking  ;  but  tlicfe  are  confpicuousby  their 
oblique  outlines. 

5-. 
What  the  author  has  laid  concerning  cnthufiafls 

requires  much  greater  prccilion,  before  it  ought  to 

be  adopted  as  true. 

"  Enthufiafls  are  faid  commonly  to  have  flat, 
perpendicular  foreheads." 

Oval,  cylindrical,  or  pointed  at  top,  fl^-ould  have 
been  faid,  of  thofe  enthufiafts  who  are  calm,  cold- 
blooded, and  always  continue  the  fame.  Other 
enthufiails,  that  is  to  fay,  fuch  as  are  fubjedl  to  a 
variety  of  fcnfation,  illufion,  and  fenfual  experi- 
ence, feldom  have  cylindrical  or  fugar-loaf  heads. 
The  latter,  when  enthufiafts,  heat  their  imagina- 
tion concerning  words  and  types,  the  fignificatioQ 
of  which  they  do  not  underftand,  and  arc  philofo- 
phical,  unpoetical  enthuiiafts.  Enthufiafts  of  ima- 
gination, or  of  fenfibility,  feldom  have  flat  forms 
of  the  countenance. 

6. 

<*  Obftinate,  like  enthufiaftic,  perfons,  have 
perpendicular  foreheads." 

The  perpendicular  always  denotes  coldncfs,  in- 
activity, narrownefs ;  hence  firmnefs,  fortitude, 
pertinacity,  obllinacy,  and  enthufiafm  may  be 
there.  Abfolute  perpendicularity,  and  abfoluic 
folly,  are  the  fame. 

.       ^  .  7- . 

**  Such  difpofition  of  mind  is  accompanied  by  a 

certain  appearance,  or  motion  of  the  mufcles  j 
confequently  the  appearance  of  man,  which  is  na- 
tural to,  and  ever  prefent  with  him,  will  be  ac- 
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companied  by,  and  denote,  his  natural  dlfpofition 
of  mind.  Countenances  are  fo  formed  originally,, 
that  to  one  this>  and  to  another  that  appearance  is 
the  eafieft.  It  is  abfoliitely  impollihle  for  folly  to- 
affiime  the  appearance  of  wifdomy  otherwife  it 
would  no  longer  be  folly.  The  worthy  man  can- 
not alTume  the  appearance  of  difhonefty,  or  he 
would  be  difhoneft.'^ 

This  is  all  excellent,  the  lafl  excepted.  No 
man  is  fo  good  as  not,  under  certain  circum- 
ilances,  to  be  liable  to  become  difnoneft.  He  is 
-fo  organizedj  that  he  may  be  fo  overtaken  by  the 
pleafure  of  ft-ealing^  v/hen  accompanied  by  the 
temptation ►  The  poillbility  of  the  appearance 
mult  be  there  as  well  as  the  pollibility  of  the  aftc 
He  muft  alfo  be  able  to  affume  the  appearance  of 
tlifhonefty,  when  he  obferves  it  in  a  thief,  without 
necellanly  becoming  a  thief.  The  poilibility  of 
affuming-  the  appearance  of  goodnefs  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, very  different.  The  appearance  of  vice  is 
always  more  eafily  alTumed  by  the  virtuous,  than-' 
the  appearance  of  virtue  by  the  vicious ;  as  it  is 
evidently  much  ealler  to  become  bad  when  we  arc 
good,  than  good  when  v/e  are  bad.  Underfland- 
ing,  fenfibility,  talents,  genius,  virtue,  or  reli- 
gion, may  with  much  greater  facility  be  loft  than 
acquired.  The  hei\  may  de fee nd  as  low  as  they 
pleafe,  but  the  worfl:  cannot  aicend  to  the  height 
they  mJght  willi.  The  wife  man  may  phyfically, 
v/ithout  a  miracle,  become  a  fool,  and  the  moA 
Yirtuoiis  vicious  ;  but  the  idiot-bcrn  cannot,  w^ith- 
out  a  miracle,  become  a  philofopher,  nor  the  dif- 
torted  villain  noble  and  pure  of  heart.  The  moil 
beautiful  complexion  may  become  jaundiced,  may 
be  loll  ;  but  the  negro  cannot  be  wafhed  white.  I 
ihall  not  become  a  negro  becaufe,  to  imitate  him, 
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I  blacken  my  face,  nor  a  thief,  bceaiife  I  aOTum^ 
the  appcaiancc  ot  one. 

8. 

«*  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  a  phyfiognomift  to  in- 
cjuire,  what  is  the  appearance  the  countenance 
can  moft  eafily  afTume,  and  he  will  thence  learn 
what  is  the  difpofiiion  of  mind  ;  not  that  phyfiog- 
fiomy  is  therefore  an  eafy  fcience.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  rather  (hews  how  much  ability,  imagi- 
nation, and  genius,  are  necelfary  to  the  phyiiogno- 
miih  Attention  muft  not  only  be  paid  to  what  is 
vifible,  but  what  would  be  vifible  under  various 
other  circumftanccs." 

This  is  excellent  !  and  I  add,  that  as  a  phyfi- 
cian  can  prefage  what  alteration  of  colour,  appear- 
ance, or  form,  Ihall  be  the  confequence  of  a  knowa 
difeafe,  of  the  exiilence  of  which  he  is  certain,  fo 
can  the  accurate  phyfiognomill:  what  appearances 
or  expreilions  are  eafy  or  difficult  to  each  kind  of 
mufcle,  and  form  of  forehead,  what  a£lion  is  or  is 
not  permitted,  and  what  wrinkles  may  or  may  not 
take  place,  under  any  given  circumltances. 

9- 

'*  When  a  learner  draws   a  countenance,  wc 

(hall  commonly  find  it  is  foolifh,  and  never  mali- 
cious, fatirical,  and  the  like.  May  not  the  ef- 
fence  of  a  foolilh  countenance  hence  be  abllra61:ed  ? 
Certainly  ;  for  what  is  the  caufe  of  this  appear- 
ance r  The  learner  is  incapable  of  preferving  pro- 
portion, and  the  Itrokes  are  unconne6led.  What 
is  the  ftupid  countenance?  It  is  one,  the  parts  of 
which  are  defe6lively  connected,  and  the  mufcleg 
improperly  formed  and  arranged.  1  bought  and 
fenfation,  therefore,  of  which  thefc  are  the  infe^ 
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parable  inftruments,  mud  be  alike  feeble  and  dor- 
mant. 

lo. 
**  There  Is  another  fubftance  In  the  body,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  mufcles  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  fcull,  or 
bones  in  general,  to  which  the  phyfiognomilt  at- 
tends. The  pofition  of  the  mufcles  depends  on 
thefe.  How  might  the  mufcle  of  the  forehead 
have  the  pofition  proper  for  thought,  if  the  fore- 
head bones,  over  which  it  is  extended,  had  not  the 
necelfary  arch  and  fuperficies  r  The  figure  of  the 
fcull,  therefore,  defines  the  figure  and  pofition  of 
the  mufcles,  which  define  thought  and  fenfation. 

II. 

'*  The  hair  affords  us  the  fame  obfervation,  as 
from  the  parts  and  pofition  of  the  hair  conclufions 
may  be  drawn.  Why  has  the  negro  woolly  hair  ^ 
The  thicknefs  of  the  ikin  prevents  the  efcape  of 
certain  of  the  particles  of  perfpiration,  and  thefc 
render  the  fl<in  opaque  and  black.  Hence  the  hair 
ihoots  with  difiiculty,  and  fcarcely  has  it  penetra- 
ted before  it  curls,  and  its  growth  ceafes.  The 
hair  fpreads  according  to  the  form  of  the  fcull  and 
the  pofition  of  the  mufcles,  and  gives  occafion  to 
the  phyfiognoraift  to  draw  conclufions  from  the 
hair  to  the  pofition  of  the  mufcles,  and  to  deduce 
other  confequences." 

It  is  clearly  my  opinion,  that  our  author  is  in 
.  the  right  road.  He  is  the  firft  who,  to  my  know- 
ledge, has  perceived  and  felt  the  totality,  the  coin- 
bination,  the  uniformity,  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  human  body.  What  he  has  affirmed,  efpeci- 
ally  concerning  the  hair,  that  we  may  from  that 
make  deductions  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
body,  and  ftill  farther  of  the  mind,  the  leaft  accu^ 
sate  obferver  may  convince  himfelf  is  truth,  by 

daily 
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daily  experience.  White,  tender,  clear,  weak 
liair  always  denotes  weak,  delicate,  irritable,  or 
rather  a  timid  and  eafily  opprelFed  organization. 
The  black  and  curly  will  never  be  foinid  on  the  de- 
licate, tender,  medullary  head. 

As  is  the  hair,  To  the  mufcles,  as  the  mufcles, 
fo  the  nerves,  as  the  nerves,  fo  the  bones  ;  their 
powers  arc  mutual,  and  the  powers  of  the  mind  to 
^tiy  fufFcr,  recei\e,  and  give,  proportionate. 
Leaft  irritability  always  accompanies  lliort,  hard, 
curly,  black  hair,  and  the  molt  the  flaxen  and  the 
tender  ;  that  is  to  fay,  irritability  without  elalU- 
city.  The  one  is  opprellive  without  elaflicity,  and 
the  other  oppreiied  without  refillance. 

**  Much  hair,  much  fat,  therefore  no  part  of 
the  human  body  is  more  confpicuoufly  covered 
with  hair  than  the  head  and  armpits.  From  the 
elaflicity  of  the  hair,  deductions  may  with  cer- 
tainty be  made  to  the  elalticity  of  the  chara6lec. 
The  hair  naturally  betokens  moifture,  and  may 
properly  determine  the  quantity  of  moifture.  The 
inhabitants  of  cold  countries  have  hair  more  white, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  of  hot  countries,  black. 
Lionel  Wafer  obferves,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ifthmus  of  Darien  have  milk-white  hair.  Few,  if 
any,  have  green  hair,  except  thofe  who  work  in 
copper  mines.  We  feldom  find  white  hair  beto- 
kening dilhonefty,  but  often  dark  brown  or  black, 
with  light-coloured  eyebrows.  Women  have  longer 
hair  than  men.  Men  with  long  hair  are  always 
rather  effeminate  than  manly.  Dark  hair  is  harflier 
than  light,  as  is  the  hair  of  a  man  than  that  of  a 
boy. 

12. 
**  As  all  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  mufcles, 
it  is  evident,  that  in  ihefe  mufcles,  which  are  em- 
ployed 
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ployed  for  certain  modes  of  thought  and  fenfation, 
ought  to  be  fought  the  expreffion  of  fimilar  thoughts 
and  fenfations." 

The  fearch  fhould  not  be  neglected,  though  per- 
haps it  will  be  difficult  to  find  them  ;  and  they  cer- 
tainly will  there  be  defined  with  greater  difficulty 
than  in  the  forehead, 

**  The  moft  important  inftrument  to  the  ab- 
ftradl  thinker  is  the  mufcle  of  the  forehead  ;  for 
which  reafon  we  always  feek  for  abflracl  thought 
in  the  forehead." 

Rather  near  and  between  the  eyebrows.  It  is 
of  confequence  to  remark  the  particular  moment 
when  the  thinker  is  liftening,  or  when  he  is  pre- 
paring fome  acute  anfwer.  Seize  the  moment, 
and  another  of  the  important  tokens  of  phyfiogno- 
my  is  obtained, 

14. 

**  Among  people  who  do  not  abftrac^,  and 
whofe  powers  of  mind  are  all  in  action,  men  of 
wit,  exquifite  tafte,  and  genius,  all  the  mufcles 
muft  be  advantageoufly  formed  and  arranged.  Ex- 
preffion, therefore,  in  fuch,  mult  be  fought  in  the 
whole  countenance." 

Yet  may  it  be  found  in  the  forehead  alone,  which 
is  lefs  fharp,  ftraight-lined,  perpendicular,  and 
forked.  The  fkin  is  lefs  rigid,  more  eafily  mo- 
ved, more  flexible, 

**  How  laborious  has  been  the  trouble  to  con- 

"vince  people,  that  phyfiognomy  is  only  generally 

ufeful  I'' 

It 
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It  Is  at  this  very  moment  difputcd  by  m€n  of 
the  ftron^efl  minds.  How  long  Ihall  it  continue  fo 
to  be'  Yet  I  fliould  fuppofe,  that  he  who  cur  es 
the  fun,  while  expofedto  its  fcorchmg  rays,  would, 
when  in  the  iliadc,  acknowledge  its  univerfal  uti- 

'^^<  Howaffliaingisittohcar,  from  perfons  of 
the  gi;eatell  learning,  and  who  might  be  expeaed 
to  enlarac  the  boundaries  of  human  underilandmg, 
the  molf  fuperficial  judgments  !  Howmu.h  is  that 
great  xra  to  be  wilhed,  when  the  knowledge  of 
man  ihall  become  a  part  of  natural  hiilory  ;  xshtn 
pfychologv,  phyfiology,  and  phyliognomy,  ftiali 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  lead  us  towards  the  conhnes 
cf  more  general,  more  fublime  illumination  I" 


CHAP.     XXXVII. 

Extra^s  from  Maxlmus  Tyr'ius. 

»<     A  S  the  foul  of  man  is  the  neareft  approach  td 
-^  the    Deity,  it   was   not   proper  that  God 
fliould  cloath  that  which  moft  refembled  himfelf  m 
diihonourable  garments  \  but  with  a  body  befitting 
a  mortal  mind,  and  endowed  with  a  proper  capa- 
bility of  motion.     This  is  the  only  body  on  earth 
that  Hands  erea.     It  is  magnificent,  lupcrb,  and 
formed  according  to  the  beft  proportion  of  its  moft 
delicate  parts.     Its  ftature  is  not  terrific,  nor  is  its 
ilrength   formidable.     The  coldnefs  of  its  juices 
occafions  it  not  to  creep,  nor  their  heat  to  iiy, 
Man  eats  net  raw  flefh,  from  the  favagenefs  of 

hts 
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Ills  nature,  nor  does  he  graze  like  the  ox  ;  but  he 
is  framed  and  adapted  for  the  executions  of  his 
fundions.  To  the  wicked  he  is  formidable,  mild 
and  friendly  to  the  good.  By  nature  he  walks  the 
earth,  fwims  by  art,  and  flies  by  imagination. 
He  tills  the  earth,  and  enjoys  its  fruits.  His  com- 
plexion is  beautiful,  his  limbs  firm,  his  counte- 
nance is  comely,  and  beard  ornamental.  By  imi- 
tating his  body,  the  Greeks  have  thought  proper 
to  honour  their  deities." 

Why  am  I  not  able  to  fpeak  with  fufficient 
force  !  Oh  !  that  I  could  find  faith  enough  with 
my  readers,  to  convince  them  how  frequently  my 
foul  feems  exalted  above  itfelf,  while  I  contem- 
plate the  unfpeakably  miraculous  nature  of  the 
human  body  !  Oh  !  that  all  the  languages  of  the 
earth  would  lend  me  words,  that  I  might  turn  the 
thoughts  of  men,  not  only  to  the  contemplation  of 
others,  but,  by  the  aid  of  thefe,  to  the  contem- 
plation of  themfelves  !  No  anti-phyfiognomift  can 
more  defpife  my  work  than  I  myfelf  fhall,  if  I  am 
unable  to  accomplifh  this  purpofe.  How  might  I 
confcientioufly  write  fuch  a  work  were  not  fuch 
my  views  ?  Ifthisbenot  impulfe,  no  writer  ha:s 
impulfe.  I  cannot  behold  the  fmallefl:  trait,  nor 
the  inflexion  of  any  outline,  without  reading  wif- 
dom  and  benevolence,  or  without  waking  as  if 
from  a  fweet  dream  into  rapturous  and  a6lual  ex- 
iflence,  and  congratulating  myfelf  that  I  alfo  am  a 
man. 

In  each  the  fmallefl:  oiatline  of  the  human  body, 
and  how  much  more  in  all  together,  in  each  mem- 
ber feparately,  and  how  much  more  in  the  whole 
body,  however  old  and  ruinous  the  building  may 
appear,  how  much  is  there  contained  of  the  fludy 

of 
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€»rGod,  the  genius  of  God,  the  poetry  of  God  I 
My  trembling  and  agitated  bread  frequently  pants 
after  leifurc  to  look  into  the  revelations  of  God. 

2. 
<*  Imagine  tothyfelf  the  mofl  tranflucent  water 
flowing  over  a  furfacc,  on  which  grow  beauteous 
flowers,  whofe  bloom,  though  beneath,  is  ken 
through  the  pellucid  waves  ;  even  fo  it  is  with  the 
fair  flower  of  the  foul,  planted  in  a  beauteous 
body,  through  which  its  beauteous  bloom  is  fecn. 
The  good  formation  of  a  youthful  body  is  no  other 
than  the  bloom  of  ripening  virtue,  and,  as  I  may 
fay,  the  prefage  of  far  higher  perfection  ;  for,  as 
before  the  riling  of  the  fun,  the  mountain  tops  are 
gilded  by  his  rays,  enlivening  the  pleafmg  pro- 
fpcds,  and  promiilng  the  full  approach  ot  day,  fo 
alfo  the  future  maturity  of  an  illullrious  foul  fhines 
through  the  body,  and  is  to  the  philofopher  the 
pleafmg  fign  of  approaching  happinefs." 


CHAP.    XXXVIIL 

Extraih  from  a  Alanufcript  by  "Jl: •• 

**  'T^HE  relation  between  the  male  and  female 
countenance  is  fimilar  to  that  between 
youth  and  manhood.  Our  experience,  that  the 
deep,  or  fcarcely  vifiblc  outline  is  in  proportion  to 
the  depth  or  lliallownefs  of  thought,  is  one  of  the 
niany  proofs  that  nature  has  imprefl^ed  fuch  forms 
upon  her  creatures  as  fliall  tcltify  their  qualities. 

That 
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That  thefe  forms  or  figns  are  legible  to  the  highJj 
perceptive  foul  is  vifible  in  children,  who  cannot 
endure  the  deceitful,  the  tell-tale,  or  the  revenge- 
ful ;  but  run  with  open  arms  to  the  benevolent 
ilranger, 

'^  We  may  properly  divide  our  remarks  on  this 
fubjeft  into  complexion,  lines,  and  pantomime. 
That  white,  generally  fpeaking,  is  cheerful,  and 
black  gloomy  and  terrific,  is  the  confequence  of 
our  love  of  light,  which  a6l:s  fo  deg&nerately,  as  it 
were,  upon  fome  animals,  that  they  will  throw 
themfeives  into  the  fire  ;  and  of  our  abhorrence  of 
darknefs.  The  reafon  of  this  our  love  of  light  is, 
that  it  makes  us  acquainted  with  things,  provides 
for  the  foul  hungry  after  knowledge,.,  and  enables 
lis  to  find  what  is  neceffary,  and  avoid  what  is  dan- 
gerous. I  only  mention  this  to  intimate,  that  in 
this  our  love  of  light  originates  in  our  inclination 
for  every  thing  that  is  perfpicuous.  Certain  co- 
lours are,  to  certain  animals,  particularly  agree^ 
able  or  difagreeable.'* 

What  is  the  reafon  of  this  ?  Becaufe  they  are  the 
expreffion  of  fomething  which  has  a  relation  ta 
their  charafter,  that  harmonizes  with  it,  or  is 
difcordant.  Colours  are  the  efFefl  of  certain  qua- 
lities of  obje6l  and  fubjeft  ;  they  are  therefore 
chara6lerill!c  in  each,  and  become  more  fo  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  mutually  received  and 
repelled.  This  would  be  another  immenfe  field  of 
inquiry,  another  ray  of  the  fun  of  truth.     All  is 

phyfiognomv  5 

**  Our  diilike  is  no  lefs  for  every  thing  which  is 
cloathed  in  dark  colours  ;  and  nature  has  warned 
animals,  not  only  againft   feeding  on  earth,  but 
alfo  on  dark-green  plants  j  for  the  one  is  as  detri- 
mental 
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mental  as  the  ot!icr.  Thus  the  man  of  a  dark 
complexion  territies  an  infant  that  is  incapable  of 
judging  of  his  charader. 

*^  So  llrikingly  fignificant  are  the  members  of 
the  body,  that  the  afpecl  of  the  -/vhole  attacks  our 
feelings,  and  indices  judgments  as  fudden  as  they 
arejull.  Thus,  to  mention  two  extremes,  all  will 
acknowledge,  at  the  firft  afped,  the  elephant  to 
be  the  wifeft,  and  the  fiih  the  mod  (lupid  of 
creatures. 

**  The  upper  part  of  the  countenance,  to  the 
root  of  the  nofe,  is  the  feat  of  internal  labour, 
thought,  and  refolution  ;  the  under,  of  thcfe  m 
aclion.  Animals,  with  very  retreating  for^eads, 
have  little  brain,  and  the  reverfe. 

**  Projecting  nofe  and  mouth  betoken  perfua-- 
fion,  felf-confidence,  railinefs,  fhameleiTnefs,  want 
of  thought,  dilhonefly,  and  all  fuch  feelings  as  are 
ailembled  in  hally  exprelfion." 

This  is  a  decifion  after  the  manner  of  the  old 
phyfiognomills,  condemning  and  indefinite.. 

**  The  nofe  is  the  feat  of  deriiion,  its  wrinkles 
contemn.  The  upper  lip,  when  projecting,  fpeaks 
arrogance,  threats,  and  want  of  ihame  \  the  part- 
ing under  iip,  oAentation  and  folly.  Thefe  figns 
are  confined  by  the  manner  and  attitude  of  the 
bead,  when  drawn  back,  tolTed,  or  turned  round. 
The  firft  exprcifes  contempt,  during  which  the 
nofe  is  aclive,  the  latter  is  a  proof  of  extreme  ar- 
rogance,, during  which  the  projection  of  the  under 
lip  is  the  flrongert. 

*'  The  in-drawn  lower  part  of  the  countenance, 
on  the  contrary,  denotes  difcretion,  modefly,  fe- 
rioufnefs,  diffidence,  and  its  failings  arc  thofe  of 
malice  aod  obllinacy." 

Not 
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Not  {o  pofitlve.  The  proje^tiRg  chin  is  mncff 
oftener  the  fign  of  craft  than  the  retreating.  The 
latter  is  feldom  fcheming  and  enterprifmg. 

^*  The  ftraight  formation  of  the  nofe  betokens 
gravity;  inbent  and  crooked,  noble  thoughts.  The 
flat,  pouting  upper  lip,  when  it  does  not  clofe 
well  with  the  under,  fignifies  timidity  ;  the  lips 
Tefembling  each  other,  circum.fpe£iion  of  fpeech. 

<*  We  may  divide  the  face  into  tw^o  principal 
kinds.  The  firft  is  that  in  vv^hich  the  cheeks  pre- 
fent  a  flat  furface,  the  nofe  projecting  like  a  hill, 
and  the  mouth  has  the  appearance  of  a  fabre 
wound,  prolonged  on  an  even  furface,  while  the 
line  of  the  jaw-bone  has  but  little  infle6lIon.  Such 
a  form  makes  the  countenance  more  broad  than 
long,  and  exceedingly  rude,  inexpreflive,  ftupid, 
and  in  every  fenfe  confined.  The  principal  cha- 
raderiftics  areobilinacy  and  inflexibility. 

**  The  fecond  kind  is,  when  the  nofe  has  a 
fharp  ridge,  and  the  parts  on  both  fides  make  acute 
angles  with  each  other.  The  cheek  bones  are  not 
feen,  confequently  the  mufcular  parts  between 
them  and  the  nofe  are  full  and  prominent.  The 
lips  retreat  on  each  fide  of  the  mouth,  afTume  or 
open  into  an  oval,  and  the  jaw  bones  come  to  a 
point  at  the  chin." 

This  face  denotes  a  mind  more  fubtle,  active, 
and  intelligent. 

**  The  better  to  explain  myfelf,  I  mud  here 
employ  the  fimile  of  two  fhips.  The  firfl  a  mer- 
chant vefTel,  built  for  deep  loading,  has  a  broad 
bottom,  and  her  ribs  long  and  flat.  This  refem- 
bles  the  broad,  flat  countenance.  The  frigate, 
bnilt  for  fwift  failing,  has  a  (harp  keel  or  bottom, 
her  ribs  forming  acute  angles.     Such  is  the  fecond 

counte- 
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countenance.  Of  thefe  two  extremes,  the  fird 
prcfents  to  me  the  image  of  the  meancit,  mod  con- 
tra^fled,  felf-love  ;  the  fccond  of  the  moil  zealous, 
the  nobleft  philanthropy. 

**  I  am  fcnfible,  that  nature  does  not  delight  in 
extremes.  Still  the  underllanding  muft  take  its 
departure  from  thefe,  as  from  a  light-houfe,  efpe- 
cially  when  failing  in  unknown  feas.  Thedcfcdls 
and  excelfLS  which  are  in  all  works  of  nature  will 
then  be  difcovercd,  and  one  or  both  the  boundaries 
afcertained. 

"  If  we  proceed  to  a  farther  examination  and 
application  of  the  above  hypothefis,  it  will  perhaps 
extend  through  all  nature.  A  broad  countenance  is 
accompanied  by  a  Ihort  neck,  broad  fhoulders  and 
back,  and  their  known  character  is  felfifhnefs  and 
obtufc  fenfation.  The  long,  fmall  countenance 
has  a  long  neck,  fmall,  or  low  Ilioulders,  and  fmall 
back.  From  fuch  I  Oiould  expedl  more  juiHce, 
difmtercftednefs,  and  a  general  fuperiority  of  focial 
feelings. 

**  The  features  and  chara6ler  of  men  are  eflfen- 
tially  altered  by  education,  fituation,  intercourfe, 
and  incidents  ;  therefore  we  are  juftified  in  main- 
taining, that  phyfiognomy  cannot  look  back  to  the 
origin  of  the  features,  nor  prefage  the  changes  of 
futurity  ;  but  from  the  countenance  only,  abiTracl- 
ed  from  all  external  accidents  by  which  it  may  be 
affected,  it  may  read  what  any  given  man  may  be, 
with  the  following  addition  at  mod  :  fuch  fhall  be 
the  empire  of  reafon,  or  fuch  the  power  of  fenfua- 
lity.  This  man  is  too  flubborn  to  be  inflru6lcd  ; 
liiat  fo  flexible  he  may  be  led  to  good  or  ill, 

•**  From  this  formation  we  may  in  part  explain 
Vfhy  fo  many  men  appear  to  be  born  for  certain  fi- 
tuations,    although  they    may   have   rather   been 

placed 
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placed  In  them  by  accident  than  by  choice.  Why 
the  prince,  the  nobleman,  the  overfeer  of  the  poor, 
have  a  lordly,  a  ftern,  or  a  pedantic  manner  ;  why 
the  fubjeft,  the  fervant,  the  (lave,  are  pufillani- 
mous  and  fpiritlefs  ;  or  the  courtezan  affe6led, 
conftrained,  or  infipid.  The  conftant  influence  of 
vcircumftances  on  the  mind  far  exceeds  the  influ- 
ence of  nature."     Far  the  contrary. 

'*  Although  it  is  certain,  that  innate  fervllity  is 
very  diftincl  from  the  fervility  of  one,  whom  mif- 
fortune  has  rendered  a  fervant  ;  like  as  he  whom 
chance  has  made  a  ruler  over  his  brother  is  very 
different  from  one  who  is  by  nature  fuperior  to  vul- 
gar fouls." 

There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  hmate  fervility.     It  is 
true  that,  under  certain  circumftances,  fome  are 
much  more  difpofed  than  others  to  become  fervile. 
**  The  unfeeling  mind  of  the  flave  has  vacuity 
more  complete,  or,  if  a  mafter,  more  felf-com- 
placency  and  arrogance,  in  the  op&n  mouth,  the 
proje6ling  lip,  and  the  turned-up  nofe.     The  no- 
ble mind  rules  by  the  comprehenfive  afpect,  while, 
in  the  clofed  lips,  moderation  is  expreffed.     He 
•will  ferve  with  fullennefs,  with  downcaft  eye,  and 
his  fhut  mouth  will  difdain  to  complain, 

**  Thefe  caufes  will  undoubtedly  make  durable 
impreflions,  fo  will  the  adventitious  occafion  tran- 
fitoryones,  while  their  power  remains^  The  lat- 
ter are  more  apparent  than  the  figns  of  the  counte- 
nance at  reft,  but  may  be  well  detined  by  the  prin- 
cipal characleriftics  of  th€  agitated  features  ;  and, 
by  comparifon  with  countenances  fubjecl  to  fimilar 
-agitations,  the  nature  of  the  mind  may  be  fully 
difplayed.  Anger  in  the  unreafonablc  ridlculoufly 
ftruggles  ;  in  the  felf-conceited  it  is  fearful  rage  ; 
in  the  noble  minded,  it  yields  and  brings  opponents 

to    . 
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\o  Hiamc  ;  in  the  benevolent,  it  has  a  mixture  of 
companion  tor  the  offender,  moving  him  to  repent 

tance. 

<*  The  afflitflion  of  the  ignorant  is  outrageous, 
and  of  the  vain  ridiculous  ;  of  the  companionate, 
abundance  in  tears  and  communicative  ;  of  the  re- 
folute  feriousj  internal,  the  mufclcs  of  the  checks 
fcarcely  drawn  upwards,  the  forehead  little  wrin- 
kled. 

<<  Violent  and  eager  is  the  love  of  the  ignorant  ; 
•of  the  vain,  difgufting,  which  is  feen  in  the  fpark- 
line  eves,  and  the  forced  fmile  of  the  forked  cheeks, 
and  the  indrawn  mouth  ;  of  the  tender,  languilh- 
ing,  with  the  mouth  contracted  to  entreat  ;  of  the 
man  of  fcnfe,  ferious,  ftedfaftly  furveying  the  ob- 
jed,  the  forehead  open,  and  the  mouth  prepared 
to  plead. 

**  On  the  -whole,  the  fenfations  of  a  man  of 
fortitude  are  retrained,  while  thofeof  the  ignorant 
degenerate  into  grimace.  The  latter,  therefore, 
are  not  the  proper  ftudy  of  the  artift,  though  they 
,are  of  the  phyliognomilT:,  and  the  moral  teacher, 
that  youth  may  be  warned  againfl  too  flrong  an  ex- 
^prellion  of  the  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  of  their 
ridiculous  effeCls. 

"   In  this  manner  do  the  communicative  and 
moving  fenfations  of  the  benevolent  infpire  reve- 
rence ;  but  thofe  of  the  vicious,  fear,  hatred,  or 
-contempt. 

**  The  repetition  of  paflions  engrave  their  figns 
fo  deeply,  that  they  refemble  the  original  ftamp  of 
nature.  Hence  certainty  may  be  deduced,  that  the 
mind  is  addicted  to  fuch  pailions.  Thus  are  poetry 
and  the  dramatic  art  highly  beneficial,  and  thus 
may  be  fetn  the  advantage  of  coiidu<^ing  youth  to 
fctnes  of  mifery  and  of  death. 

<«  5uch 
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Such  a  fimilarlty  is  formed  by  frequent  Inter- 
courfe  between  men,  that  they  not  only  alTume  a 
mental  likenefs,  but  frequently  contra6l  fome  re- 
femblance  of  voice  and  features.     Of  this  I  know* 
feveral  examples. 

**  Each  man  has  his  favourite  gefture,  which 
might  decypher  his  whole  chara6ter,  might  he  be 
obferved  with  fufficient  accuracy  to  be  drawn  in 
that  precife  pofture.  The  colled  ion  of  fuch  por- 
traits would  be  excellent  for  the  firil  ftudies  of  the 
phyfiognomift,  and  would  increafe  the  utility  of 
the  fragments  of  Lavater  tenfold. 

**  A  feries  of  drawings  of  the  motions  peculiar 
to  individuals  would  be  of  equal  utility.  The  num- 
ber of  them  in  lively  men  is  great,  and  they  are 
tranfitory.  In  the  more  fedate,  they  are  lefs  nu- 
merous and  more  grave. 

**  As  a  colle6lion  of  idealized  individuals  would 
promote  an  extenfive  knowledge  of  various  kinds  of 
men,  fo  would  a  colle6tion  of  the  motions  of  a 
fmgle  countenance  promote  a  hiftory  of  the  human 
heart,  and  demonftrate  what  an  arrogant,  yet  pu- 
fillanimous  thing  the  unformed  heart  is,  and  the 
perfeilion  it  is  capable  of,  from  the  efforts  of  rea- 
fon  and  experience. 

<<  It  would  be  an  excellent  fchool  for  youth  to 
fee  Chrift  teaching  in  the  Temple,  aiking,  Whom 
feek  you  ?  agonizing  in  the  Garden,  expiring  on 
the  crofs.  Ever  the  fame  Godman  !  Ever  difplay- 
ing,  in  thefe  various  fituations,  the  fame  miracu- 
lous mind,  the  fame  ftedfafl  reafon,  the  fame . 
gentle  benevolence.  Caefar  jeiting  with  the  pirates 
when  their  prifoner,  weeping  over  the  head  of 
Pompey,  finking  beneath  his  affafTins,  and  cafting 
an  expiring  look  of  affliction  and  reproach,  while 
he  exclaims,  Et  tu  BruU  .^  Belfhazar  fealting  with 

his 
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his  nobles,  turning  pale  at  tlie  hand-writing  on  the 
wall.  Ttic  tyrant  enraged,  butchering  his  Haves, 
and  furroundcd  by  condemned  wrctciies  entreating 
mcrty  from  the  uplifted  fword. 

**  Senfation  having  a  relative  influence  on  the 
voice,  mnll  not  there  be'one  principal  tone  or  key, 
by  which  all  the  others  arc  governed,  and  will  not 
this  be  the  key,  in  which  he  ipeaks  when  unim- 
palhoncd,  like  as  the  countenance  at  refl  contains 
the  propcniitics  to  all  fuch  traits  as  it  is  capable  of 
receiving  r  Thefe  keys  of  voice  a  good  mulician, 
with  a  fine  ear,  Ihould  collect,  clafs,  and  learn  to 
define,  fo  that  he  might  place  the  key  of  the  \  oice 
befide  any  given  countenance,  making  proper  al- 
lowances for  changes,  occalioned  by  the  form  of 
the  lungs,  exclulive  of  difeafe.  ^^lll  people,  with 
a  flat ne Is  of  breail,  have  weak  voices. 

**  This  idea,  w^hich  is  more  dithcult  to  execute 
than  conceive,  was  infpired  by  the  various  tones 
in  whicli  I  have  heard ^t^i  and  no  pronounced.  The 
various  emotions  under  which  thefe  words  are  ut- 
tered, whether  of  alTurance,  dccilion,  joy,  grief, 
ridicule,  or  laughter,  will  give  birth  to  tones  as 
various.  Yet  each  man  has  his  peculiar  manner, 
refpondent  to  his  character,  of  faying  yes,  no,  or 
any  other  word.  It  will  be  open,  hefitating, 
grave,  trifling,  fympathizing,  cold,  peevilh,  mild, 
fearlcfs,  or  timid.  What  a  guide  for  the  man  of 
the  world,  and  how  do  fuch  tones  difplay  or  betray 
the  mind! 

*'  Since  we  are  taught  by  experience,  that,  at 
certain  times,  the  man  of  undcrftanding  appears 
foolilh,  the  courageous  cowardly,  the  benevolent 
perverfc,  and  the  cheerful  difcontentcd,  we  might, 
by  the  afliitance  of  thefe  accidental  traits,  draw  an 
idea  of  each  emotion  ;  and  this  would  be  a  moll 

Li  valuable 
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valuable  addition,  and  an  important  flep  In  tlie 
progrefs  of  phyfiognomy. 


CHAP.     XXXIX. 

Extracts  from  Nicolai  and  Winkelmann. 

Extra^s  from  Nicolau 

I. 

"  'T^HEdiilorted  or  disfigured  form  may  originate 
as  well  from  external  as  from  internal  caufes; 
but  the  confiftency  of  the  whole  is  the  confequence 
of  conformity  betwe  n  internal  and  external 
caufes  ;  for  which  reafon  moral  goodnefs  is  much 
more  vifible  in  the  countenance  than  moral  evil." 

This  is  true,  thofe  moments  excepted  when  mo- 
ral evil  is  in  acl. 

2. 

"The  end  of  phyfiognomy  ought  to  be,  not 
conje6lures  on  individual,  but  the  difcovery  of  ge- 
neral character. " 

The  meaning  of  which  is,  the  difcovery  of  ge- 
TiCral  figns  of  powers  and  fenfations,  which  cer- 
tainly are  ufelefs,  unlefs  they  can  be  individually 
applied,  fince  our  intercourfe  is  with  individuals, 

3- 
.<<   It  wouldbe  of  great  utility  to  phyfiognomy 

■were  numerous  portraits  of  the  fame  man  annually 

drawn,    and   the   original,  by  that   means,   well 

known." 

It 
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It  ispoflible,  and  perhap;5  only  pofTible,  to  pro- 
cure accurate  fliadcs,  or  plafter  calh.  Minute 
changes  are  feldom  accurately  enough  attended  to 
by  the  painter,  for  the  purpofe  ofphyliognomy. 

4- 
**  The  mofl  nnportant  purfuit  of  the  phyflog- 
nomill  in  his  refearches  will  ever  be,  in  what  man- 
ner is  a  man  confidcred  capable  of  the  impre/Tions 
of  feufe.  Through  what  kind  of  perfpedive  docs 
he  view  the  world  ?  What  can  he  give  ?  What  re- 
ceive ? 

5- 

<*  That  very  vivacity  of  imagination,  that  quick- 
nefs  of  conception,  without  which  no  man  can  be 
a  phyfiognomift,  is  probably  almofl  infeparable 
from  other  qualities  which  render  the  higheft  cau- 
tion  necefiary,  if  the  refult  of  his  obfervations  is  to 
be  applied  to  living  perfons." 

This  I  readily  grant  ;  but  the  danger  will  be 
much  lefs  if  he  endeavours  to  employ  his  quick 
fenfationsin  determinate  figns  ;  if  he  be  able  to 
pourtray  the  general  tokens  of  certain  powers,  fen^ 
fations,  and  pallions,  and  if  his  rapid  imagination 
be  only  buficd  to  difcover  and  draw  refemblanccs- 

Extra^s  from  Tflnkelmann^ 

I. 

**  The  chara6lerlftic  of  truth  is  internal  fenfation, 
and  the  deligner  who  would  prefent  fuch  natural 
fenfation  to  his  academy,  would  not  obtain  a  fliadc 
of  the  true,  without  a  peculiar  addition  of  fome- 
thmg,  which  an  ordinary  and  unimpaHioned  mind 
cannot  read  in  any  model,  being  ignorant  of  the 
adion  peculiar  to  each  fenfation  and  palTion." 

1-  2  The 
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The  phyfiognomifl  Is  formed  by  internal  fenfa- 
tion,  which  if  thedefigner  be  not,  he  will  give  but 
the  fhadow,  and  only  an  indefinite  and  confufed 
iliadow,  of  the  true  character  of  nature. 

2. 

**  The  forehead  and  nofe  of  the  Greek  gods  and 
goddeffes  form  almoft  a  ftraight  line.  The  heads 
of  famous  women,  on  Greek  coins,  have  fimilar 
profiles,  where  the  fancy  might  not  be  indulged  in 
ideal  beauties.  Hence  we  may  conje61:ure,  that  this 
form  was  as  common  to  the  ancient  Greeks  as  the 
flat  nofe  to  the  Calmuc,  or  the  fmall  eye  to  the 
Chinefe.  The  large  eyes  of  Grecian  heads,  in 
gems  and  coins,  fupport  this  conjecture." 

This  ought  not  to  be  abfolutely  general,  and 
probably  was  not,  fince  numerous  medals  fhew  the 
contrary,  though  in  certain  ages  and  countries  fuch 
might  have  been  the  moft  common  form.  Had 
only  one  fuch  countenance,  however,  prefented 
itfelf  to  the  genius  of  art,  it  would  have  been  fuf- 
ficient  for  its  propagation  and  contir\uance.  This 
is  lefs  our  concern  than  the  fignrfication  of  fuch  a 
form.  The  nearer  the  approach  to  the  perpendicular, 
the  lefs  is  there  charaderiftic  of  the  wife  and  grace- 
ful ;  and  the  higher  the  charader  of  worth  and 
greatnefs,  the  more  obliquely  the  lines  retreat. 
The  more  ftraight  and  perpendicular  the  profile  of 
the  forehead  and  nofe  is,  the  more  does  the  profile 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  head  approach  a  right 
angle,  from  which  wifdom  and  beauty  will  fiy 
with  equally  rapid  fteps.  In  the  ufual  copies  of 
thefe  famous  ancient  lines  of  beauty,  I  generally 
find  the  exprefTion  of  meannefs,  and,  if  I  dare  to 
fay,  of  vague  infipidlty.  I  repeat,  in  the  copies  ;. 
,in  the  Sophonifba  of  Angelica  KaufFman,  for  in- 

ftance. 
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fiance,  where  probably  the  (hading  under  the  hair 
has  been  negleded,  and  where  the  gentle  arching 
of  the  lines,  apparently,  were  fcarcely  attainable, 

3- 
"  The  line  which  fcparates  the  repletion  from 

the  excefs  of  nature  is  very  fmall." 

Not  to  be  meafured  by  indufby  or  inftrument, 

yet  all  powerful,  as  every  thing  unattainable  is. 

'*  A  mind  as  beautiful  as  was  that  of  Raphael, 
in  an  equally  beautiful  body,  is  neceffary,  tirft  to 
feel,  and  afterwards  to  difplay,  in  thefe  modern 
times,  the  true  chara6ler  of  the  ancients. 

.      .  5- 

"  Conftraint  is  unnatural,  and  violence  difor- 

der." 

Where  conflraint  is  remarked,  there  let  fecrct, 
profound,  flowly  deftrudlive  palhon  be  feared  ; 
where  vioknce,  there  open  and  quick  deftroying. 

6. 

**  Greatnefs  will  be  expreiTed  by  the  flraight  and 
replete,  and  tendcrnefs  by  the  gently  curving." 

All  greatnefs  has  fomething  of  Araight  and  re* 
plete;  but  all  the  flraight  and  replete  is  not  great- 
nefs. The  ftraight  and  replete  mufl:  be  in  a  cer- 
tain pofiiion,  and  mud  have  a  determinate  relation 
to  the  horizontal,  on  which  the  obfervcr  ftands  to 
view  it. 

*'  It  may  be  proved,  that  no  principle  of  beauty 
exifls  in  this  profile  ;  for  the  ftronger  the  arching 
of  the  nofe  is,  the  lefs  does  it  contain  of  the  beauti- 
ful i  and  if  any  countenance  feen  in  prolile  is  bad, 
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any  fearch  after  beauty  will  there  be  to  no  pur- 
pofe." 

The  nobleft,  pureft,  wlfcfl,  mofl  fpiritual  and 
benevolent  countenance,  may  be  beawtiful  to  the 
phyfiognomift,  who,  in  the  extended  fcnfe  of  the 
word  beauty,  underilands  all  moral  expreiiions  of 
good  as  beautiful;  yet  the  form  may  not,  there- 
fore, accurately  fpeaking,  dcfcrve  the  appellation 
of  beautiful. 

<*  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  dcmonftratc 
a  felf-evident  truth." 


C  H  A  P.    XL. 

Extradsfrom  AriJlotJe  and  other  Authors  concerning 

Bcajjs, 

'^HE  writings  of  the  great  Aridotle  on  phyfiog- 
-*-  nomy  appear  to  m.e  very  fuperficial,  ufelefs, 
and  often  felf-contradidory,  efpecially  his  general 
reafoning.  Still,  however,  we  fometimes  meet  an 
occafional  thought  which  deferves  to  be  fele£led. 
The  following  are  fome  of  thefe  : 

**  A  monfter  has  never  been  feen  which  had  the 
form  of  another  creature,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
totally  different  powers  of  thinking  and  ading. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  groom  judges  from  the 
mere  appearance  of  the  horfe  ;  the  huntfman,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  hound.  We  find  no  man 
entirely  like  a  beafl,  although  there  are  fome  fea- 
tures in  man  which  remind  us  of  beafts. 

''  Thofe 
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**  Tliofc  %vho  would  endeavour  to  difcover  the 
ftgns  of  bravery  in  man,  would  a6t  wifely  tocol- 
k£l  all  the  figns  of  bravery  in  animated  nature,  by 
which  courageous  animals  arc  difHnguiihed  from 
others.  The  phyfiognomifl:  Ihould  then  examine 
all  fuch  animated  beings,  which  are  the  reverfe  ot 
the  former,  with  refjiCv^  to  internal  charadler,  and, 
from  the  comparifon  of  thefe  oppofites,  the  expref- 
fions  or  figns  of  courage  would  be  manifeft. 

**  As  weak  hair  is  a  mark  of  fear,  fo  is  ftrong 
hair  of  courage.  This  obfervation  is  applicable 
not  only  to  men  but  to  beads.  The  molt  fearful 
of  beaftsare  the  deer,  the  hare,  and  the  fheep,  and 
the  hair  of  thefe  is  weaker  than  that  of  other  beafts. 
The  lion  and  wild  boar,  on  the  contrary,  are  the, 
mod  courageous,  which  property  is  confpicuous  m 
their  extremely  llrong  hair.  The  fame  slfo  may 
be  remarked  of  birds  ;  for,  in  general,  thofe 
among  them  which  have  coarfe  feathers  are  coura- 
geous, and  thofe  that  have  foft  and  weak  feathers 
are  fearful.  This  may  eallly  be  applied  to  men. 
The  people  of  the  north  are  generally  courageous, 
and  have  ftrong  hair  ;  while  thofe  of  the  weil  are 
more  fearful,   and  have  more  flexible  hair. 

*'  Such  beads  as  are  remarkable  for  their  cou- 
rage limply  give  their  voices  vent,  without  any 
great  condraint,  while  fearful  beads  utter  vehe- 
ment founds.  Compare  the  lion,  or,  the  barking 
dog,  and  cock,  which  are  courageous,  to  the  deer 
and  the  hare.  The  lion  appears  to  have  a  more 
mafculine  character  than  any  other  bead.  He  has 
a  large  mouth,  a  four-cornered  not  too  bony  vi- 
fage.  The  upper  jaw  does  not  projed,  but  ex- 
actly fits  the  under  ;  the  nofe  is  rather  hard  than 
foit,  the  eyes  are  neither  funken  nor  prominent, 
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tliG  foreb.ead  is  fquare,  and  fometimes  flattened  in 
the  middle. 

**  Thofe  v/ho  have  thick  and  firm  lips,  with  the 
upper  hung  over  the  under,  are  fimple  perfons,  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  the  ape  and  monkey." 

Thi-s  is  moft  indeterminately  fpoken.  He  would 
have  been  much  more  true  and  accurate  had  he 
faid,  thofe  whofe  under  lips  are  weak,  extended, 
and  proje61ing,  beyond  the  upper,  are  fimple 
people. 

**  Thofe  who  have  the  tip  of  the  nofe  hard  and 
firm,  love  to  employ  themfelves  on  fubjecls  that 
give  them  little  trouble,  fimilar  to  the  cow  and  the 
ox." 

Infupportable !  The  few  men,  who  have  the 
t'n  of  the  nofe  firm,  are  the  moft  unv/earied  in  their 

relearches.  I  fliall  tranfcribe  no  larmci,  a^.o 
phyfiognomonical  rem.arks,  and  his  fimilarities  to 
beads,  are  generally  unfounded  in  experience. 

Porta,  next  to  Ariftotie,  has  moft  obferved  the 
refemblance  between  the  countenances  of  men  and 
beafts,  and  has  extended  this  inquiry  the  fartheft. 
He,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  the  firft  to  render  this 
fimilarity  apparent,  by  placing  the  countenances 
of  men  and  beafls  belide  each  other.  Nothing  can 
be  more  true  than  this  fadl  ;  and,  while  we  conti- 
nue to  follow  nature,  and  do  not  endeavour  to 
make  fuch  fimilarities  greater  than  they  are,  it  is  a 
fubjedi  that  cannot  be  too  accurately  examined. 
But,  in  this  refpe61:>  the  fanciful  Porta  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  often  mifled,  and  to  have  found 
refemblances  which  the  eye  of  truth  never  could 
uifcover.  I  could  find  no  refemblance  between 
the  hound  and  Plato,  at  leafl:  from  wdiich  cool  rea- 
fon  could  draw  any  conclufions.     It  is  fingular 

enough, 
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enough,  that  he  has  alfo  compared  the  heads  of 
men  and  birds.  He  might  more  effedually  have 
examined  the  exceihve  dilhmilarity  than  the  very 
fmall  and  ahnoli:  imperceptible  refemblance  which 
can  exiit.  He  fpeaks  little  concerning  the  horfe, 
elephant,  and  monkey,  though  it  is  certain  that 
thefe  animals  have  moil  refemblance  to  man. 

A  genuine  difference  between  man  and  bcafl  is 
particularly  confpicuous  in  the  llru£lure  of  the 
bones.  The  head  of  man  is  placed  ereft  on  the 
fpinal  bone.  His  whole  form  is  as  the  foundation 
pillar  for  that  arch  in  which  heaven  Oiould  be  re- 
fled^ed,  fupporting  that  fcuU  by  which,  like  the 
firmament,  it  is  encircled.  This  cavity  for  the 
brain  conlHtutcs  the  greater  part  of  the  head.  All 
our  fenfations,  as  I  may  fay,  afccnd  and  defcend 
above  the  jaw-bone,  and  colle6l  ihemfelves  upon 
the  lips.  How  does  the  eye,  that  moll  eloquent 
of  organs,  ftand  in  need,  if  not  of  words,  at  leaft 
of  the  angry  conftraint  of  the  cheeks,  and  all  the 
intervening  ihades,  to  cxprcfs  the  ftrong  internal 
fenfation  of  man  ! 

The  formation  of  beafts  is  diredlly  the  reverfe  of 
this.  The  head  is  only  attached  to  ihc  fpine.  The 
brain,  the  extremity  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  has  no 
greater  extent  than  is  neceiTary  for  animal  life,  and 
the  conducting  of  a  creature  wholly  fcnfual,  and 
formed  but  for  temporary  exiftence.  For  although 
we  cannot  deny,  that  bcafts  have  the  faculty  of 
memory,  and  adl  from  rcrlc6lion,  yet  the  former, 
as  I  may  fay,  is  the  efFe6t  of  primary  fenfation, 
and  the  latter  originates  in  the  conftraint  of  the  mo- 
ment,  and  the  preponderance  of  this  or  that  objetS:. 

We  may  perceive,  in  the  mod  convincing  man- 
ner, in  the  difference  of  the  fcull,  which  defines 
the  character  of  animals,  how  the  bones  determine 
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the  form,  and  denote  the  properties  of  the  crea- 
ture. 

As  the  charaders  of  animals  are  diftin^l:,  fo  are 
their  forms,  bones,  and  outlines.  From  the  fmall- 
eil  winged  infe6l  to  the  eagle  that  foars  and  gazes 
at  the  fun  ;  from  the  weakeft  worm,  impotently 
crawling  beneath  our  feet,  to  the  elephant,  or  the 
majeftic  lion,  the  gradations  of  phyfiognomonical 
exprellion  cannot  be  mirtaken.  It  would  be  more 
than  ridiculous  to  expert  from  the  worm,  the  but- 
terfly, and  the  lamb,  the  power  of  the  rattlefnake, 
the  eagle,  and  the  lion.  Were  the  lion  and  lamb, 
for  the  firft  time,  placed  before  us,  had  we  never 
known  fuch  animals,  never  heard  their  names,  ftill 
we  could  not  refill  the  imprelfion  of  the  courage 
and  ilrength  of  the  one,  or  of  the  weaknefs  and 
fufFerance  of  the  other. 

Let  me  afk  the  queftion,  which  are,  in  general, 
the  weakeft  animals,  and  the  mod  remote  from 
humanity,  the  moft  incapable  of  human  ideas  and 
fenfations  ?  Beyond  all  doubt,  thofe  which  in  their 
form  lead  refemble  man.  To  prove  this,  let  us, 
in  imagination,  confider  the  various  degrees  of  ani- 
mal life,  from  the  fmalleft  animalcula  to  the  ape, 
lion,  and  elephant  ;  and  the  more  to  fnnplify,  and 
give  facility  to  fuch  comparifon,  let  us  only  com- 
pare head  to  head  ;  as,  for  example,  the  lobiler  to 
the  elephant,  the  elephant  to  the  man. 

Permit  me  here  juft  to  obferve,  how  worthy 
v/ould  fuch  a  v/ork  be  of  the  united  abilities  of  a 
BufFon,  a  Kamper,  and  a  Euler,  could  they  be 
found  united,  that  the  forms  of  heads  might  be 
enumerated  and  defcribed,  philofophically  and  ma- 
thematically ;  that  it  might  be  demonftrated,  that 
univerfal  brutality,  in  all  its  various  kinds,  is  clr- 
cumfcribcd  by  a  determinate  line  ,  and  that,  among 

the 
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the  innumerable  lines  of  brutality,  there  is  not  one 
which  is  not  internally  and  eircntially  different  from 
the  line  of  humanity,  which  is  peculiar  and  unique. 

TJjQUghts  of  a  Friend  on  brutal  and  human  Phy/iog" 

nomy, 

^*  Every  brute  animal  \s  diftinguifhed  from  all 
others  by  fome  principal  quality.  As  the  make  of 
each  is  dillindl  from  all  others,  fo  alfo  is  the  cha- 
ra(fler.  This  principal  character  is  denoted  by  a 
peculiar  and  vilible  form.  Each  fpecies  of  bead 
has  certainly  a  peculiar  character,  as  it  has  a  pecu- 
liar form.  May  v,e  not  hence,  by  analogy,  infer, 
that  predominant  qualities  of  the  mind  are  cer 
tainly  exprelfed  by  predominant  forms  of  the  body, 
as  that  the  peculiar  qualities  of  a  fpecies  are  ex- 
preilcd  in  the  general  form  of  that  fpecies  ? 

**  The  principal  chara6ler  of  the  fpecies  in  ani- 
mals remains  fuch  as  it  was  given  by  nature  ;  it 
neither  can  be  obfcurcd  by  acceffbry  qualities,  nor 
concealed  by  art.  The  ellential  of  the  chara6ler 
can  as  little  be  changed  as  the  peculiarity  of  the 
form.  May  we  not  therefore,  with  the  greatell 
degree  of  certainty,  affirm  fuch  a  form  is  only  cx- 
prellive  of  fuch  a  chara6ler  ? 

*^  Let  us  now  inquire  whether  this  be  applica- 
ble  to  man,  and  whether  the  form,  which  denotes 
individual  characler  in  a  beall  is  fignificant  of  hmi- 
lar  charadler  in  man,  granting  that,  in  man,  it  may 
continually  be  more  delicate,  hidden,  and  compli- 
cated. If,  on  examination,  this  queftion  be  defi- 
nitely anfwered  in  the  affirmative,  how  much  is 
thereby  gained !  But  it  is  confpicuoufly  evident 
that,  in  man,  the  mind  is  not  one  charaftcr  or 
quality,  but  a  world  of  qualities  interwoven  with 
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and  obfciiring  each  other.  If  each  quality  be  ex- 
preffed  by  its  peculiar  form,  then  mufl:  variety  of 
qualities  be  attended  with  variety  of  forms  ;  and 
thefe  forms,  combining  and  harmonizing  together, 
muft  become  more  difficult  to  feled  and  decypher. 

"  May  not  fouls  differ  from  each  other  merely 
according  to  their  relative  connedion  with  bodies  ? 
May  not  fouls  alfo  have  a  determinate  capacity, 
proportionate  to  the  form  and  organization  of  the 
body  ?  Hence  each  object  may  make  a  different 
impreilion  on  each  individual  ;  hence  one  may  bear 
greater  burthens  and  more  misfortunes  than  ano- 
ther. May  not  the  body  be  confidered  as  a  veffei 
with  various  compartments,  cavities,  pipes,  into 
which  the  foul  is  poured,  and  in  confequence  of 
which  motion  and  fenfation  begin  to  ati  ?  And 
thus  may  not  the  form  of  the  body  define  the  capa- 
city of  the  mind  ?" 

My  unknown  friend,  thus  far  have  I  followed 
you.  Figurative  language  is  dangerous  when  dif- 
courfmg  on  the  foul ;  yet  how  can  we  difcourfe  on 
it  otherwife  ?  I  pronounce  no  judgment,  but  rely 
on  fenfation  and  experience,  not  on  words  and 
metaphors.  What  is  is,  be  your  language  what 
it  will.  Whether  effects  all  a6l  from  the  external 
to  the  internal,  or  the  reverfe,  I  know  not,  can- 
not, need  not  know.  Experience  convinces  us 
that,  both  in  man  and  beafl,  power  and  form  are 
in  an  unchangeable,  harmonized  proportion  :  but 
but  whether  the  form  be  determined  by  the  power, 
or  the  power  by  the  form,  is  a  queftion  wholly  in- 
iigriificant  to  the  phyfiognomilt. 
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Ohfcrvatlons  on  fome  Jnimals,  and  particularly  of  the 

Hor/c, 

The  dog  has  more  forehead  above  the  eyes  than 
moil  other  beads  ;  but  as  much  as  he  appears  to 
gaiu  in  the  forehead  he  lofes  in  the  excefs  of  brutal 
nofe,  which  has  every  token  of  acute  fccnt.  Man 
too,  in  the  acft  of  fmelling,  elevates  the  noftrils. 
The  dog  is  alfo  dcfcdive  in  the  diftance  of  the 
mouth  from  the  nofe,  and  in  the  mcannefs,  or  ra- 
ther nullity  of  chin. 

Whether  the  hanging  cars  of  a  dog  are  characle- 
riftic  of  (lavilli  fubjeaion,  as  Bulfon  has  affirmed, 
who  has  written  much  more  reafonably  on  brute 
than  on  human  phyfiognomy,  I  cannot  determme 
to  my  own  fatisfa6lion. 

The  camel  and  the  dromedary  arc  a  mixture  of 
the  horfe,  fheep,  and  afs,  without  what  is  noble 
in  the  firlh  They  alfo  appear  to  have  fomething 
of  the  monkey,  at  Icaft  in  the  nofe.  Not  made  to 
fuffer  the  bit  m  the  mouth,  the  power  of  jaw  is 
wanting.  The  determining  marks  concerning  the 
bit  are  found  between  the  eyes  and  the  nofe.  No 
traces  of  courage  or  daring  are  found  in  thefe  parts. 
The  threatening  fnort  of  the  ox  and  horfe  is  not 
perceptible  in  thefe  ape-like  noftrils  ;  none  of  the 
powers  of  plunder  and  prey,  in  the  feeble  upper 
and  under  jaw.  Nothing  but  burden-bearing  pa- 
tience in  the  eyes. 

Wild  cruelty,  the  menacing  power  of  rending,^ 
appear  in  the  bear,  abhorring  man,  the  friend  ot 
ancient  favage  nature. 

The  moft  indolent,  helplefs,  wretched  creature, 
and  of  the  moft  imperfe£l  formation,  is  the  unau  ai, 
or  iloth.  How  extraordinary  is  the  feeblenefs  of 
the  outline  of  the  head,  body,  and  feet !  No  fole 
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of  the  feet,  no  toes  fin  all  or  great,  which  move  Irs- 
dependently,  having  but  two  or  three  long,  inbent 
claws,  which  can  only  move  together.  Its  flug- 
gifhnefs,  llupidity,  and  felf-negle^l,  are  indefcri- 
bablec  ^ 

In  the  wild  boar  every  one  may  read  ferocity,  a 
want  of  all  that  is  noble,  greedinefs,  itupidity, 
blunt  feeling,  grofs  appetite  ;  and  in  the  badger, 
ignoble,  faithlefs,  malignant,   favage  gluttony. 

Remarkable  is  the  profile  of  the  lion,  efpecially 
the  outline  of  the  forehead  and  nofe.  A  man, 
whofe  profile  of  forehead  and  nofe  fhould  refemble 
that  of  the  lion,  would  certainly  be  no  common 
man,  but  fuch  I  have  never  feen.  I  own,  the  nofe 
of  the  lion  is  much  lefs  prominent  than  that  of 
man,  but  much  more  than  that  of  any  other  qua- 
druped. Royal,  brutal  ftrength,  and  arrogant 
ufurpation  arc  evident,  partly  in  the  arching  of  the 
nofe,  partly  in  its  breadth  and  parallel  lines,  and 
efpecially  in  the  almoft  right  angle,  which  the  out- 
line of  the  eyelid  forms  with  the  fide  of  the  nofe. 

In  the  eye  and  fnout  of  the  tiger,  what  blood- 
thirfty  cruelty,  what  infidious  craft  !  Can  the 
laugh  of  Satan  himfelf,  at  a  fallen. faint,  be  more 
fiend-like  than  the  head  of  the  triumphant  tiger  ? 
Cats  are  tigers  in  miniature,  with  th,e  advantage 
of  domeftic  education.  Little  better  in  character, 
inferior  in  power.  Unmerciful  to  birds  and  mice 
as  the  tiger  to  the  lamb.  They  delight  in  prolong- 
ing torture  before  they  devour,  and  in  this  they 
exceed  the  tiger. 

The  more  violent  qualities  of  the  elephant  are 
difcoverable  in  the  number  and  fize  of  his  bones  ; 
his  intelligence  in  the  roundnefs  of  his  form,  and 
his  docility  in  the  malTinefs  of  his  mufcles ;  his  art. 
and  difcretion  in  the  flexibility ,  of  his  trunk  ;  his 
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retentive  memory  in  the  fize  and  arching  of  hl» 
forehead,  which  approaches  nearer  to  the  outline 
of  the  human  forehead  than  that  of  any  other  bcalt. 
Yet  how  eilcntially  different  is  it  from  the  human 
forehead,  in  the  pofition  of  the  eye  and  mouth, 
fmce  the  latter  generally  makes  nearly  a  right  angle 
with  the  axis  of  the  eye  and  the  middle  line  of  the 
mouth. 

The  crocodile  proves  hovi'  very  phyfiognomoni- 
cal  teeth  arc.  This,  like  other  creatures,  but 
more  vifibly  and  infallibly  than  others,  in  all  its 
parts,  outlines,  and  points,  has  phyfiognomy  that 
cannot  be  miltaken.  Thus  debafed,  thus  defpi- 
cable,  thus  knotty,  obftinatc,  and  wicked,  thus 
funken  below  the  noble  horfe,  terrific,  and  void 
of  all  love  and  affection,   is  this  fiend  incarnate. 

Little  acquainted  as  I  am  with  horfes,  yet  it 
fcems  to  me  indubitable,  that  there  is  as  great  a 
difference  in  the  phyfiognomy  of  horfes  as  in  that 
of  men.  The  horfe  defcrves  to  be  particularly  con- 
fidered  by  the  phyliognomiil",  becaufe  it  is  one  of 
thofe  animals  whofe  phyfiognomy,  at  leaft  in  profile, 
is  fo  much  more  prominent,  lliarp,  and  characie- 
riflic,  than  that  of  raoft  other  bealts. 

Of  all  animals  the  horfe  is  that,  which  to  large- 
nefs  of  fize  unites  moll  proportion  and  elegance 
in  the  parts  of  his  body  ;  for,  comparing  him  to 
thofe  which  are  immediately  above  or  below  him, 
we  Ihall  perceive  that  the  afs  is  ill  made,  the  head 
of  the  lion  is  too  large,  the  legs  of  the  ox  too  fmall, 
the  camel  is  deformed,  and  the  rhinoceros  and  ele- 
phant too  unwieldy.  There  is  fcarcely  any  beafl 
has  fo  various,  fo  generallv  marking,  fo  fpeaking 
a  countenance,  as  a  beautiful  horfe. 

"  The  upper  part  of  the  neck,  from  which  the 
mane  flows,  in  a  well-made  horfe,  ought  to  rife 
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at  firft  in  a  right  line  ?  and,  as  it  approaches  the 
head,  to  form  a  curve  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  neck 
of  the  fwan.  The  lower  part  of  the  neck  ought 
to  be  redilinear,  in  its  diredion  from  the  chert  to 
the  nether  jaw,  but  a  little  inclined  forward  ;  for, 
were  it  perpendicular,  the  fhape  of  the  neck  would 
be  defedive.  The  upper  part  of  the  neck  Ihould 
be  thin  and  not  flefliy  ;  nor  the  mane,  which  ought 
to  be  tolerably  full,  and  the  hair  long  and  ftraight. 
A  fine  neck  ought  to  be  long  and  elevated,  yet  pro- 
portionate to  the  nze  of  the  horfe.  If  too  long  and 
fmall,  the  horfe  would  ftrike  the  rider  with  his 
head  ;  if  too  fhort  and  heavy,  he  would  bear  heavy 
on  the  hand.  The  head  is  advantageouily  placed 
when  the  forehead  is  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 
The  head  ought  to  be  bony  and  fmall,  not  too 
long  ;  the  ears  near  each  other,  fmall,  ere£l,  firm, 
flraight,  free,  and  fituated  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
The  forehead  fhould  be  narrow  and  fomewhat  con- 
vex, the  hollows  filled  up  ;  the  eyelids  thin  ;  the 
eyes  clear,  penetrating,  full  of  ardour,  tolerably 
large,  as  I  may  fay,  and  projefling  from  the  head, 
the  pupil  large,  the  under  jaw  bony,  and  rather 
thick  ;  the  nofe  fomewhat  arched,  the  noftrils 
open,  and  well  flit,  the  partition  thin  ;  the  lips  fine, 
the  mouth  tolerably  large,  the  withers  high  and 
iharp."  I  mud  beg  pardon  for  this  quotation  from 
the  Encyclopedic,  and  for  inferting  thus  much  of  the 
defcription  of  a  beautiful  horfe,  in  a  phyfiognomo- 
nical  eifay  intended  to  promote  the  knowledge  and 
the  love  of  man. 

The  more  accurately  we  obferve  horfes,  the 
more  fhall  we  be  convinced,  that  a  feparate  treatife 
of  phyfiognomy  might  be  written  on  them.  I  have 
fomewhere  heard  a  general  remark,  that  horfes  are 
divided  into   three   dalles,  the  fwan-necked,  the 
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flag-nccked,  and  the  hog-ncckcd.  Each  of  thcfc 
t'lalFcs  has  its  peculiar  countenance  and  character, 
and  from  the  blending  of  which  various  others  ori- 
ginate. 

'J  he  heads  of  the  f^van- necked  horfes  are  com- 
monly even,  the  forehead  fmall,  and  almo(t  Hat  ; 
the  nofe  extends,  arching,  from  the  eyes  to  the 
mouth  ;  the  noitrils  are  wide  and  open  ;  the  mouth 
fmall  ;  the  ears  little,  pointed,  and  projecting  ; 
the  eyes  large  and  round  ;  the  jaw  below,  fmall  ; 
above,  fomething  broader  ;  the  whole  body  well 
proportioned,  and  the  horfe  beautiful.  This  kind 
is  cheerful,  tradable,  and  high  fpirited.  They  are 
very  fen fible  of  pain,  which,  when  drelTing,  they 
fometimes  exprefs  by  the  voice.  Flattery  greatly 
excites  their  joy,  and  they  will  exprefs  their  pride 
of  heart  by  parading  and  prancing.     I  will  venture 

to  alTert,  that  a  man  with  a  fwan  neck,  or  what  is 
much  more  determinate,  with  a  finooth,  project- 
ing profile,  and  flaxen  hair,  would  have  fimilar 
fenfibility  and  pride. 

The  (tag-necked  has  fomething,  in  the  make  of 
his  body,  much  reffmbling  the'  Ifag  itfclf.  The 
neck  is  fmall,  i.-^'r^^  and  fcarcely  bowed  in  the 
middle.  He  carries  his  head  l^igh.  I  have  fcen 
none  of  thefe.  They  are  racers  and  hunters,  being 
particularly  adapted  for  Aviftnefs  by  the  make  of 
the  body. 

The  hog-necked.  The  neck  above  and  below 
is  alike  broad  ;  the  head  hanging  downwards  ;  the 
middle  of  the  nofe  is  concave,  in  profile  ;  the  ears 
are  long,  thick,  and  hanging  ;  the  eyes  fmall  and 
ugly  ;  the  noftrils  fmall,  the  mouth  large,  the 
Mhole  body  round,  and  the  coat  long  and  rough. 
Thefe  horfes  are  intractable,  How,  and  vicious, 

and 
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and  will  run  the  rider  againfl:  a  wall,  (lone,  or  tree. 
Vvlien  held  in,  they  rear,  and  endeavour  to  throw 
the  rider.  Blows  or  coaxing  are  frequently  alik^ 
ineffectual,  they  continue  obiiinate  and  reftif. 

if  we  examine  the  different  heads  of  horfcs,  we 
fhall  find,  that  all  cheerful,  high-fpirited,  capri- 
cious, courageous  horfes,  have  the  nofe-bone  of 
the  profile  convex  j  and  that  irioil  of  the  vicious, 
refiif,  and  idle,  have  the  fame  bone  flat  or  con- 
cave. In  the  eyes,  mouth,  and  efpecially  in  the 
noitrils  and  jawbones,  are  remarkable  varieties, 
concerning  which  I  fhall  fay  nothing.  I  fhall  here 
add  fome  remarks  on  the  horfe  communicated  by  a 
friend. 

The  grey  is  the  tendereft  of  horfes,  and  we  may 
here  add,  that  people  with  light  hair,  if  not  effe- 
minate, are  yet,  it  is  well  known,  of  tender  for- 
mation and  conflitution.  The  chefnut  and  iron 
grey,  the  black,  and  bay,  are  hardy  ;  the  forrel 
are  the  mofl  hardy,  and  yet  the  mofl  fubje6l  to 
difeafe.  The  forrel,  whether  well  or  ill  formed, 
is  treacherous.  All  treacherous  horfes  lay  their 
ears  in  the  neck.  They  flare  and  flop,  and'  lay 
down  their  ears  alternately. 

The  following  paffage,  on  the  fame  fubjeCl,  is 
cited  from  another  writer  :  "  When  a  horfe  has 
broad,  long,  widely  feparated,  hanging  ears,  we 
are  well  affured  he  is  bad  and  lluggilh.  If  he  lays 
down  his  ears  alternately,  he  is  fearful,  and  apt  to 
ftart.  Thin,  pointed,  and  projecting  ears,  on  the 
contrary,  denote  a  horfe  of  good  difpofition." 

We  never  find  that  the  thick,  hog-necked  horfe 
is  fufficiently  tradable  for  the  riding  horfe,  or  that 
he  is  of  a  flrong  nature  when  the  tail  Ihakes,  like 
the  tail  of  a  dog.     We  may  be  certain,  that  a  horfe 
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wlih  li«rge  cheerful  eyes,  and  a  rtne  ihinlng  coat, 
if  we  luivc  no  other  tokens,  is  of  a  good  conftltu- 
tion  and  iinderftanding. 

Thefe   remarks  arc  equally  applicable  to  oxen 
and  Iheep,  and  probably  to  all  other  animals.  The 
white  ox  is  not  fo  long  fcrviceablc,  for  draught  or 
labour,  as  the  black  or  red  :   he  is  more  weak  and 
filly  than  thefe.      A  Oieep  with  Ihort  legs,  ftrong 
neck,  broad  back,  and   cheerful  eyes,  is  a  good 
breeder,  and  remains  peaceably  with  the  flock.      I  J 
am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  if  we  may  judge  of  the  \ 
internal  by  the  external   of  beads,  men  may  be  ( 
judged  of  in  the  fame  manner.  -  '"^ 


CHAP.     XLI. 
Of  Birds  J  Fi/hes,  Serpents  j  and  Infe&s, 

Birds, 

BIRDS,  whether  compared  to  each  other,  or  t© 
other  creatures,  have  their  diftin6l  charaders. 
The  ilructure  of  birds  throughout,  is  lighter  than 
that  of  quadrupeds.  Nature,  ever  ileJfait  to  truth, 
thus  manifelh  herfclf  in  the  form  of  birds.  Their 
necks  are  more  pliant,  their  heads  fmaller,  their 
mouths  more  pointed,  and  their  garb  more  light 
and  llrong  than  ihofe  of  quadrupeds. 

Their  diflindlion  of  charader,  or  gradation  of 
paffive  and  a6live  power,  is  expreiVed  by  the  fol- 
lowing phyfiognomonical  varieties : 

r.  By  the  form  of  the  fcull.     The  more  flat  the 
fcull,  the  more  weak,  flexible,  tender,  and  fenfi- 

ble 
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ble  Is  the  cbaraaer  of  the  animal.     This  flatnefs 
contains  lefs,  and  refifts  lefs. 

2.  By  the  length,  breadth,  and  arching,  or 
obhquity  of  their  beaks.  And  here  again  we  find, 
when  there  is  arching,  there  is  a  greater  extent  of 
docility  and  capacity. 

3.  By  the  eyes,  which  appear  to  have  an  exa6l 
correfpondence  with  the  arching  of  the  beak. 

4.  Particularly  by  the  middle  line,  I  cannot  fay 
of  the  mouth,  but  what  is  analagousto  the  mouth, 
the  beak  ;  the  obliquity  of  which  is  ever  in  a  re- 
markable proportion  with  the  outline  of  the  profile 
of  the  head. 

Who  can  behold  the  eagle  hovering  In  the  air, 
the  powerful  lord  of  fo  many  creatures,  without 
perceiving  the  feal,  the  native  ilar  of  royalty  in  his 
piercing  round  eye,  the  form  of  his  head,  his 
llrong  wings,  his  talons  of  brafs,  and,  in  his  whole 
form,  his  vidorious  ftrength,  his  contemptuous  ar- 
rogance, his  fearful  cruelty,  and  his  ravenous  pro- 
pen  fity  ? 

Confider  the  eyes  of  all  living  creatures,  from  the 
eagle  to  the  m^ole  ;  where  elfe  can  be  found  that 
lightning  glance,  which  defies  the  rays  of  the  fun  ? 
Where  that  capacity  for  the  reception  of  light  ? 
How  truly,  how  emphatically,  to  all  who  will 
hear  and  underftand,  is  the  majefty  of  his  kingly 
chara£ler  vifible,  not  alone  in  his  burning  eye,  but 
in  the  outline  of  what  is  analagous  to  the  eyebone, 
and  in  the  Ikin  of  the  head,  where  anger  arid  cou- 
rage are  feated  !  But,  throughout  his  whole  form, 
where  are  they  not  ? 

Compare  the  vulture  with  the  eagle,  and  who 
does  not  obferve,  in  his  lengthened  neck  and  beak, 
and  in  his  more  extended  form,  lefs  power  and 
nobility  than  in  the  eagle  ?  In  the  head  of  the  owl, 
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the  ignoble  greedy  prey  ;  in  the  dove,  mild,  hum- 
ble timidity  ;  and  in  the  (wan,  more  nobility  than 
in  the  goofe,  with  lefs  power  than  in  the  eagle, 
and  tendcrncfs  than  in  the  dove  ;  more  pliability 
than  in  the  ollrich  ;  and,  in  the  wild  duck,  a  more 
favage  animal  than  in  the  Iwan,  without  the  torcc 
of  the  eagle  ? 

Fijh. 

How  different  is  the  profile  of  a  filli  from  that 
of  a  man  !  How  much  the  reverfc  of  human  per- 
pendicularity !  How  little  is  there  of  countenance 
when  compared  to  the  lion  !  How  vilible  is  the 
want  of  mind,  fefleaion,  and  cunning  !  What 
little  or  no  analogy  to  forehead  !  What  an  impoOi- 
bility  of  covering  or  entirely  clofing  the  eyes  !  The 
eye  itfelf  is  merely  circular  and  prominent,  has 
notliincr  of  the  lengthened  form  of  the  eye  of  the 
fox  or  elephant. 

Serpents . 

I  will  allow  phyfiognomy,  when  applied  to  man, 
to  be  a  falfc  fcience,  if  any  being  throughout  na- 
ture can  be  difcovered  void  of  phyfiognomy,  or  a 
countenance  which  docs  not  exprefs  its  character. 
What  has  lefs,  yet  more  phyfiognomy  than  the 
fcrpent  r  May  we  not  perceive  in  it  tokens  of  cun- 
ning and  treachery  r  Certainly  not  a  trace  of  un- 
deriianding  or  deliberate  plan.  No  memory,  no 
comprehenlion,  but  the  moft  unbounded  craft  and 
falfehood.  How  are  thcfe  reprobate  qualities  dif- 
tinguiflied  in  their  form  r  The  very  play  of  their 
colours,  and  wonderful  meandermg  of  their  fpots 
appear  to  announce  and  to  warn   us  of  their  de- 
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All  men  pofTeffed  of  real  power  are  upright  and 
honefl  ;  craft  is  but  the  fublfitute  of  power.  I  do 
not  here  fpeak  of  the  power  contained  in  the  folds 
of  the  ferpent  ;  they  all  want  the  power  to  acl  im- 
mediately, without  the  aid  of  cunning.  They  arc 
formed  to  **  bruife  the  heel,  and  to  have  the  head 
bruifed."  The  judgment  which  God  has  pronoun- 
ced againft  them  is  written  on  their  tlat,  impotent 
forehead,  mouth,  and  eyes. 

Injcdis. 

How  inexpreflibly  various  are  the  characleriftics 
imprelfed  by  the  eternal  Creator  on  all  living  be- 
ings !  How  has  he  ftamped  on  each  its  legible  and 
peculiar  properties !  How  efpecially  vifible  is  this 
in  the  lowed  clalTes  of  animal  life  !  The  world  of 
iiifecSls  is  a  world  of  itfelf.  The  diftance  between 
this  and  the  world  of  men  I  own  is  great  ;  yet, 
were  it  fufhciently  known,  how  ufeful  would  it 
be  to  human  phyliognomy  !  What  certain  proofs 
of  the  phyfiognomy  of  men  muft  be  obtained  from 
infe6l  phyfiognomy  ! 

How  vifible  are  their  powers  of  deftru6lion,  of 
fnfFering  and  refifting,  of  fenfibility  and  Infenfibi- 
lity,  through  all  their  forms  and  gradations  !  Are 
not  all  the  compact,  hard-winged  ir^feds  phyfiog- 
nomonically  and  charafteriftically  more  capable 
and  retentive  than  various  light  and  tender  fpecles 
of  the  butterfly  r  Is  not  the  fofteft  fiefh  the  weak- 
eft,  the  moft  fuffering,  the  eafieft  to  deftroy  ?  Are 
not  theinfedis  of  leaft  brain  the  beings  moft  remo- 
ved from  man,  who  has  the  moft  brain  ?  Is  it  not 
perceptible  in  each  fpecies  whether  it  be  warlike, 
defenfive,  enduring,  weak,  enjoying,  deftrudive, 
eafy  to  be  crufhed,  or  cruftiing  ?  How  diftind  in 
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the  exfcrnal  characlcr  arc  their  degrees  of  ftrength, 
of  defence,  of  Hinging,  or  of  appqtitc  ! 

The  great  dragon  rly  ihcws  its  agility  and  fwift- 
nefs  in  the  ftruclure  of  its  wings  ;  perpetually  in 
-flight  in  fcarch  of  fnall  Hies.  How  lliiggilh,  on 
the  contrary,  is  the  crawling  caterpillar  !  How 
carefully  does  he  fet  his  feet  as  he  afcends  a  leaf! 
»How  yielding  his  fubflance,  incapable  of  refif- 
tance  !  How  peaceable,  harmlefs,  and  indolent  is 
the  moth  !  How  full  of  motion,  bravery,  and  har- 
dinefs,  is  the  indufrrious  ant  !  How  loath  to  re- 
move, on  the  contrary,  is  the  harneired  lady-bird  ! 


CHAP.     XLII. 

0)1  Shades. 

'T^HOUGH  fhades  are  the  weakeft  and  mod  va- 
-^  pid,  yet  they  are  at  the  fame  time,  when  the 
light  is  at  a  proper  dlllance,  and  falls  properly  on 
the  countenance  to  take  the  profde  accurately,  the 
trued  rcprefentation  that  can  be  givers  of  man.  The 
wcakcii,  tor  it  is  not  pofitive,  it  is  only  fomething 
negative,  only  the  bovmdary  line  of  half  the  coun- 
tenance. The  trued,  bccaufe  it  is  the  immediate^ 
exprelfion  of  nature,  fuch  as  not  the  abled  painter 
is  capable  of  drawing  by  hand  after  nature.  What 
can  be  lefs  the  image  of  a  living  man  than  a  diade? 
Yet  how  full  of  fpeech  !  Little  gold,  but  the  pured. 
The  fhade  contains  but  one  line  ;  no  motion, 
light,  colour,  heighth,  or  depth  ;  no  eye,  ear, 
nodril,  or  cheek  ;  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  lip  ; 
yet  how  decifively  it  is  fignificant !  Drawing  and 

painting, 
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painting,  it  is  probable,  originated  in  fliades. 
They  exprefs,  as  I  have  faid,  but  little  ;  but  the 
little  they  do  exprefs  is  exa6l.  No  art  can  attain 
to  the  truth  of  the  fhade  taken  with  precifion.  Let 
a  fliade  be  taken  after  nature  with  the  sfreateft  ac- 
curacy,  and  with  equal  accuracy  be  afterwards  re- 
duced upon  fine  tranfparent  oil  paper.  Let  a  pro- 
file, of  the  fame  fize,  be  taken,  by  the  greateft 
mailer,  in  his  happiefl:  moments  ;  then  let  the  two 
be  laid  upon  each  other,  and  the  difference  will  be 
immediately  evident. 

I  never  found,  after  repeated  experiments,  that 
the  beft  efforts  of  art  could  equal  nature,  either  in 
freedom  or  in  precifion,  but  that  there  was  always 
fomething  more  or  lefs  than  nature.  Nature  is 
fliarp  and  free :  whoever  ftudies  fharpnefs  more 
than  freedom  will  be  hard,  and  whoever  fludies 
freedom  more  than  fharpnefs  will  become  diffufe 
and  indeterminate.  I  can  admire  him  only,  who, 
equally  fludious  of  her  fharpnefs  and  freedom,  ac- 
quires equal  certainty  and  impartiality. 

To  attain  this,  artifl,  imitator  of  humanity !  firft 
exercife  yourfelf  in  drawing  fhades ;  afterwards 
copy  them  by  hand,  and  next  compare  and  cor- 
real. Without  this  you  will  with  difficulty  difco- 
ver  the  grand  fecret  of  uniting  precifion  and  free- 
dom. 

I  have  colle£led  more  phyfiognomonical  know- 
ledge from  fhades  alone  than  from  every  other  kind 
of  portrait ;  have  improved  phyfiognomonical  fen- 
fation  more  by  the  fight  of  them  than  by  the  con- 
templation of  ever  mutable  nature.  Shades  colle(fl: 
the  diflracled  attention,  confine  it  to  an  outline, 
and  thus  render  the  obfervation  more  flmple,  eafy, 
and  precife.  Phyfiognomy  has  no  greater,  more 
incontrovertible  certainty  of  the  truth  of  its  object 
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than  that  imparted  by  fliadc.  If  the  (hade,  accor- 
ding to  the  general  kn(c  and  decifion  ot  all  men, 
can  decide  fo  .much  concerning  charader,  how 
much  more  mult  the  living  body,  the  whole  ap- 
pearance, and  adion  of  the  man  !  If  the  fhade 
be  oracular,  the  voice  of  truth,  the  word  of  God, 
what  muft  the  living  original  be,  illummated  by 

the  fpirit  of  God  ! 

Hundreds  have  afked,  and  hundreds  will  conti- 
nue to  alk,  **  What  can  be  expecled  from  mere 
•  Ihades  r"  Yet  no  fliade  can  be  viewed  by  any  one 
of  thcfe  hundred,  who  will  not  form  fome  judg- 
ment on  it,  often  accurately,  more  accurately  than 
I  could  have  judged.  _ 

In  order  to  make  the  aflonifhmg  ligmncance  of 
ihades  confpicuous,  we  ought  either  to  compare 
oppofite  characters  of  men  taken  in  fhade,  or, 
which  may  be  more  convincing,  to  cut  out  of 
black  paper,  or  draw,  imaginary  countenances 
widely  dillimilar.  Or,  again,  when  we  have  ac- 
quired fome  proficiency  in  obfervation,  to  double 
black  paper,  and  cut  two  countenances  ;  and,  af- 
terwards, by  cutting  with  the  fcilTars,  to  make 
flight  alterations,  appealing  to  our  eye,  or  phyfi- 
ognomonical  feeling,  at  each  alteration  ;  or,  laltly, 
only  to  take  variouslhades  of  the  fame  countenance, 
and  compare  them  together.  Such  experiments 
would  altoniih  us,  to  perceive  what  great  effeds 
are  produced  by  flight  alterations. 

I'he  common  method  of  taking  fhadcs  is  accom- 
panied with  many  inconveniences.  It  is  hardly 
poflible  the  perfon  drawn  fhould  flt  fufliciently  (li!l ; 
the  defigncr  is  obliged  to  change  his  place,  he  mull 
approach  fo  near  to  the  perfon  that  motion  is  al- 
mod  inevitable,  and  the  defigner  is  in  the  mofl  in- 
convenient pofition  ;  neither  are  the  preparatory 
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fteps  every  where  poilible,  nor  fimple  enougli.  A 
feat  purpofely  contrived  would  be  more  conveni- 
ent. The  fliade  fhoiild  be  taken  on  port  paper,  or 
rather  on  thin  oiled  paper,  well  dried.  Let  the 
head  and  back  be  fupported  by  a  chair,  and  the 
fliade  fall  on  the  oil  paper  behind  a  clear,  flat,  po- 
liflied  glafs.  Let  the  drav/er  fit  behind  the  glafs, 
holding  the  frame  with  his  left  hand,  and,  having 
a  fharp  black  lead  pencil,  draw  with  the  right.  The 
glafs,  in  a  detached  Hiding  frame,  may  be  raifed 
or  lowered,  according  to  the  height  of  the  perfon. 
The  bottom  of  the  glafs  frame,  being  thin,  will  be 
befl:  of  iron,  and  Ihould  be  raifed  fo  as  to  reft  ftea- 
dily  upon  the  (houlder.  In  the  center,  upon  the 
glafs,  fhould  be  a  fmall  piece  of  wood  or  iron,  to 
which  faften  a  fmall  round  cufhion,  fupported  by 
a  fhort  pin,  fcarcely  half  an  inch  long,  which  alfo 
Jnay  be  raifed  or  lov/ered,  and  againil  which  the 
perfon  drawn  may  lean. 


C  H  A  P.     XLIIL 

A  Word  to  Travellers^ 

*npHERE  appear  to  me  to  be  three  things  indif- 
-*'  penfable  to  travellers,  health,  money,  and  phy- 
fiognomy.  Therefore  a  phyfiognomonical  word 
to  travellers.  I  could  wi fh,  indeed,  that,  inftead 
,.of  a  word,  a  traveller'' s  phyfiognomonical  companion 
were  written  ;  but  this  mulf  be  done  by  an  expe- 
rienced traveller.  In  the  mean  time  I  Ihall  bid 
him  fare  well  J  with  the  following  fhort  advice ,: 

What 
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Whatdoyoii  feek, travellers?  what  isyour  wilTi  ? 
*  Whal  would  you  fee  more  remarkable,  more  iin- 
gular,  more  rare,  more  worthy  to  be  examined, 
than  the  varieties  of  humanity  ?  This  indeed  is  fa- 
Ihionable.  You  inquire  after  men  ;  you  feck  the 
wifeil,  bef},  and  greateit  men,  efpecially  the  moll 
famous.  Why  is  your  curiofity  limited  to  feeing 
only?  Would  it  not  be  better  you  Ihould  illumi- 
nate your  own  minds  by  the  light  of  others,  and 
animate  yourfelves  by  their  ardour  ? 

His  curiofity  is  childilli,  which  is  merely  con- 
fined to  feeing,  whofe  ambition  defires  only  to  fay, 
I  have  beheld  that  man.  He  who  would  difregard 
views  fo  confined  mult  fludy  fuch  men  phyfiogno- 
monically  ;  if  he  would  learn  wifdom,  he  mull:  be 
able  to  compare  and  judge  of  the  relation  between 
their  works,  their  fame,  and  their  form.  By  this 
only  may  much  be  learned.  By  this  may  the 
flream  be  compared  to  the  fountain,  the  quality  of 
the  waters  examined,  their  courfc,  their  gentle 
murmurs,  or  more  boifterous  war.  The  inquirer 
may  afk,  what  is  the  degree  of  originality  of  thofe 
men,  what  is  borrowed,  what  is  internal,  what  ex- 
ternal r  This  forehead,  and  thefe  eyebrows,  will 
thus  verify,  thus  tranilate,  thus  criticife ;  there- 
fore, on  this  eye  depends  the  fate  of  the  writer,  the 
blockhead,  or  tlie  man  of  genius.  This  nofe  thus 
clli mates  the  mortal  and  the  immortal,  in  human 
performances.  As  are  the  features,  io  will  be  the 
mind. 

Yes,  fcholars  of  nature,  you  have  much  to  learn 
from  the  countenances  of  famous  men.  In  them 
you  will  read,  that  the  wafp  will  dare  to  alight  on 
the  nofe  of  the  hero.  To  me  it  will  be  pleafure 
when  you  have  acquired  this  phyliognomonical  fen- 
fation  ;  for,  without  this,  you  will  but  travel  in 
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the  dark  ;  you  will  but  be  led  through  a  pi£lure- 
gallery  blindfold,  only  that  you  might  fay,  I  too 
have  been  in  that  gallery. 

Could  1  travel  unknow^n,  I  w^ould  alfo  vifit  ar- 
tifts,  men  of  learning,  and  philofophers,  men  fa- 
mous in  their  refpe6live  countries  ;  but  it  fhould 
either  be  my  adieu,  as  the  thing  leaft  important,  or 
as  a  recreation  on  my  arrival.  Pardon  me,  men 
of  renown,  I  have  been  credulous  in  your  favour, 
but  I  daily  become  more  circumfpeft.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  depreciate  your  worth.  I  know  many, 
whofe  prefence  does  not  diminifh  but  increafe 
fame  ;  yet  will  I  be  careful,  that  remorfe  fhall  nei- 
ther dazzle  nor  cloud  my  reafon. 

Jt  would  be  much  more  agreeable  to  me  to  mix 
unknown  with  the  multitude,  vifit  churches,  pub- 
lic walks,  hofpitals,  orphan-houfes,  and  affemblies 
of  ecclefiaftics  and  men  of  tlie  lav/.  I  would 
firft  confider  the  general  form  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, their  height,  proportion,  ftrength,  weak- 
nefs,  motion,  complej^ion,  attitude,  geflure,  and 
gait.  I  would  obferve  them  individually,  fee, 
compare,  clofe  my  eyes,  trace  in  imagination  all  I 
had  feen,  open  them  again,  corred  my  memory, 
and  clofe  and  open  them  alternately.  J  would  ftudy 
for  words,  write,  and  draw  with  a  few  determi- 
nate traits,  the  general  form,  fo  eafy  to  be  difco- 
vered.  I  would  compare  my  drawings  with  the 
known  general  form  of  the  people.  How  ealily 
might  a  fummary,  an  index  of  the  j)eople  be  ob- 
tained ! 

Haying  made  thefe  familiar  to  me,  I  would  de- 

fcend  to  the  particular,  would  fearch  for  the  general 
form  of  the'head,  would  alk,  Is  it  moft  confined 
to  the  cylindrical,  the  fpherlcal,  the  fquare,  the 
convex,  or  the  concave  ?  is  the  countenance  open, 

is 
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k  it  writhed,  is  it  free,  or  forked  ?  I  would  next 
examine  the  forehead,  then  the  eyebrows,  the  out- 
line and  colour  of  the  eyes,  the  nofe,  and  cfpeci- 
ally  the  mouth  when  it  is  open  ;  and  the  teeth, 
with  their  appearances,  to  difcover  the  national 
characleriltic. 

Could  I  but  define  the  line  of  the  opening  of  the 
lips,  in  (even  promifcuous  countenances,  I  ima- 
gine 1  Ihould  have  found  the  general  phyfiognomo- 
nical  charatfler  of  the  nation  or  place.  1  almolt 
dare  to  eltablilli  it  as  an  axiom,  that  what  is  com- 
mon to  fix  or  [even  pcrfons  of  any  place,  taken 
promifcuoufly,  is  more  or  lefs  common  to  the 
whole.  Exceptions  there  may  be,  but  they  will  be 
rare. 

In  the  next  place,  I  would  plant  myfelf  in 
a  public  walk,  or  at  the  croifmg  of  itreets. 
There  I  would  w^ait  patiently  for  the  unknown  no- 
ble countenance,  uncorrupted  by  fame  and  adula- 
tion, which  certainly,  moft  certainly,  I  ihould. 
find :  for  in  all  countries  on  earth,  wherever  a 
hundred  common  men  are  aiTembled,  one  not  com- 
mon may  be  found  ;  and  out  of  a  thoufand,  ten. 

1  mult  have,  indeed,  little  eye,  little  fenfibility 
for  noble  humanity,  little  faith  in  Providence, 
which  feeks  its  adorers,  if  I  did  not  find  this  one 
in  a  hundred,  or  at  leaft  in  the  ten  among  a  thou- 
fand. He  that  feeketh  Ihall  find.  I  waited  not 
in  vain.  He  came,  I  found  him,  he  pafTed  by 
me.  And  what  were  the  tokens  by  which  I  dif- 
covered  him,  in  every  town,  every  nation,  under 
every  cope  of  heaven,  and  among  all  people,  kin- 
dred, and  tongues? — By  the  general  combination 
of  the  countenance,  by  the  upper  outline  of  the 
forehead,  the  eyebrows,  the  bafis  of  the  nofe,  and 
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the  mouth,  fo  conformable  to  each  others  fo  pr*-^ 
rallel  and  horizontal,  at  the  firft  glance.  By  the 
wrinkled,  compreiTed,  yet  open  forehead,  the 
powerful  eyebrows  ;  the  eailly  difcerned,  eafily  de- 
lineated fpace  between  the  eyebrows,  which  ex- 
tends itfelf  to  the  back  of  the  nofe,  like  the  J^reat 
nreet  from  the  market-place  to  the  chief  gate  of  a 
city.  By  ^e  iTiort  but  freely-breathing  mouth  ; 
the  chin,  neither  haggard  nor  flelliy  ;  the  deep  and 
Ihining  attraflion  of  the  eye  ;  which  all,  uncau- 
tioufly  and  unintentionally,  betrayed  themfelves  to 
my  refearch  :  or,  I  difcovered  him  even  in  his  fo- 
reign and  diiiorted  form,  from  which  the  arrogant, 
felf-fuppofed  handfome,  would  turn  with  contempt. 
I  fee  through  his  difguife,  as  I  fliould  the  hand  of 
a  great  mailer  through  the  fmear  of  varnifh. 

I  approach  the  favourite  of  heaven.  I  queftion 
him  concerning  what  I  do,  and  what  I  do  not  wilh 
to  know,  that  I  may  hear  the  voice  of  the  foul  pro- 
ceeding from  the  mouth  ;  and,  viewing  him  near- 
er, I  fee  all  the  obliquities  of  diftortion  vaniOi.  I 
aflc  him  concerning  his  occupation,  his  family,  his 
place  of  refidence.  I  inquire  the  road  thither.  I 
come  unexpe6ledly  upon  him  into  his  houfe,  into 
his  workfhop  ;  he  rifes,  I  oblige  him  to  be  feated^ 
to  continue  his  labour.  I  fee  his  children,  his 
■wife,  and  am  delighted.  He  knows  not  what  I 
v/ant,  nor  do  I  know^  myfelf,  yet  am  pleafed  with 
him,  and  h(s  with  me.  I  purchafe  fomething  or 
nothing,  as  k  happens.  I  inquire  particularly  af- 
ter his  friends.  **  You  have  but  few,  but  thofe 
few  are  faithful."  He  flands  aftoniflied,  fmiles  or 
weeps,  in  the  innocence  and  goodnefs  of  his  heart, 
which  he  wiflies  to  conceal,  but  which  is  open  as 
day.  He  gains  my  afFeclion  :  our  emotions  are  re- 
ciprocally 
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clprocally  expanded  and  ftrcngtlicned  ;  wc  feparate 
rclin^antly,  and  I  know  I  have  entered  a  houfe 
which. is  entered  by  tlie  angels  of  God. 

Oh  !  how  gratefully,  how  highly  is  he  reward- 
ed for  his  labours  who  travels,  interelted  in  behalf 
of  humanity,  and  with  the  eyes  of  a  man,  to  col- 
IciSl,  in  the  fpirit,  the  children  of  God,  who  are 
fcattered  over  the  world  !  This  appears* to  me  to 
be  the  fupreme  blifs  of  man,  as  it  mull  be  of  an- 
gels. 

If  I  do  not  meet  him,  I  have  no  refource  but  in 
fociety.  Here  I  hear  him  moft  who  fpeak^  leaft, 
mildeft,  and  moil  unaffectedly.  Wherever  1  meet 
the  fmile  of  felf-fufficiency,  or  the  oblique  look  of 
envy,  I  turn  away,  and  feek  him  who  remains 
opprelTed  by  the  loud  voice  of  confidence.  I  fet 
myfelf  rather  befide  the  anfwerer  than  the  man  of 
eloquent  loquacity  ;  and  ilill  rather  befide  the  hum- 
ble inquirer  than  the  voluble  folver  of  all  dtfficul- 
ties. 

He  who  hailens  too  fafl:,  or  lags  behind,  is  no 
companion  of  mine.  I  rather  feek  him  who  walks 
with  a  free,  firm,  and  even  ftep  ;  who  looks  but 
little  about  him  ;  who  neither  carries  his  head 
aloft,  nor  contemplates  his  legs  and  feet.  If  the 
hand  of  affliclion  be  heavy  on  him,  I  fet  myfelf  by 
his  fide,  take  his  hand,  and,  with  a  glance,  infufe 
conviclion  to  his  foul,  that  God  is  love. 

In  my  memory  I  retain  the  fimple  outlines  of 
the  loud  and  the  violent,  the  laugher  and  the  fmilcr, 
of  him  who  gives  the  key,  and  him  who  takes.  I 
then  commit  them  to  paper  ;  my  collodion  in- 
crcafes.  I  compare,  arrange,  judge,  and  am  aflo- 
niflied.  I  every  where  find  fimilarity  of  traits,  fi- 
milarity  of  character  ;  the  fame  humanity  every 
where,  and  every  where  the  fame  tokens. 

M  4.  C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.     XLIV. 

A  TVord  to  Princes  and  fudges* 

"jC'OR  your  ufe,  moft  important  of  men,  how  wil- 
■^  lingly  wouldlwrite  a  treatife.  Who  fomuchas 
you  need  a  perfefl:  knowledge  of  man,  free  from 
cabal,  or  the  intervention  of  felf-interefl !  Suffer 
me  to  approach  your  thrane,  and  prefent  my  ad- 
drefs. 

In  your  moft  fecret  common-place  book,  keep' 
an  index  to  each  clafs  of  chara6ler  among  men, 
taken  from  at  leaft  ten  of  the  moft  accurate  proofs  ; 
not  at  a  diftance,  not  among  foreigners,  but  feek 
at  home  for  the  wifefl:  and  bed  of  ycur  own  fub~ 
je£ls.  Wherever  a  wife  and  good  prince  governs, 
tliere  are  excellent  fubje6ls.  Such  a  prince  be- 
lieves that  he  has  fuch  fubje6ls,  although  at  the 
moment  he  fliould  be  unacquainted  with  them  \ 
or  at  lead,  that  he  has  fubjeds  capable  of  wifdonj 
and  goodnefs.  Wherever  one  good  perfon  is, 
there  certainly  are  two,  as  certainly  as  where  the 
female  is,  there  will  the  male  be. 

Suffer  me,  princes,  confecrated  as  you  are 
among  men,  to  entreat  you,  for  the  honour  of  hu- 
manity, principally  to  fludy,  to  feek  for  and  to 
feize  on  excellence.  Judge  not  too  fuddenly,  nor 
by  mere  appearances.  That  which  a  prince  once 
approves,  it  may  afterwards  be  diilicult  or  dange- 
rous to  rejed.  Depend  not  on  the  teftimony  of 
others,  which,  to  princes  efpecially,  iseverexag- 
eerated  either  in  praife  or  blame  ;  but  examine- 
the  countenance,  which,  though  it  may  dilTemble- 
to  a  prince,  or  rather  to  the  dignity  of  a  prince> 

cannot 
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cannot  deceive  him  as  a  man.  Having  onccVlif- 
covercd  wifdom  and  goodncfs  in  a  fubjed,  honour 
fuch  a  fubjcd  as  the  beft  blclling  which  heaven  can, 
in  this  w^orld,  bellow  upon  its  favourites.  Seek 
features  that  arc  itrong,  but  n(Jt  forbidding  ;  gentle, 
yet  not  effeminate  ;  politive,  without  turbulence  ; 
natural,  not  arrogant  ;  with  open  eyes,  clear  af- 
pedls,  ftrong  nofes  near  the  fo^rchead,  and  with 
luch  let  your  thrones  be  furrounded. 

Entrull  your  fecrets  to  proportionate  and  parallel 
drawn  countenances  :  to  horizontal,  iirm,  com- 
preircd  eyebrows  ;  channelled,  not  too  rigorouily 
clofcd,  red,  adtive,  but  not  relaxed  or  withered 
lips.  Yet  I  will  forbear  to  delineate,  and  again 
only  entreat,  that  the  countenance  may  be  facred 
to  you  for  the  fake  of  goodnefs  and  wifdom. 

As  to  you,  judges,  judge  not  indeed  by  ap- 
pearances, but  examine  according  to  appearances. 
Juilice  blindfold  without  phyliognomy  is  as  un- 
natural as  blindfold  love.  There  are  countenances 
w^hich  cannot  have  committed  a  multitude  of  vices. 
Study  the  traits  of  each  vice,  and  the  forms  in 
which  vice  naturally  or  unwillingly  refides.  There 
are  capabilities  and  incapabilities  in  the  counte- 
nance, things  which  it  can  will,  others  which  it 
cannot.  Each  pillion,  open  or  concealed,  has  its 
peculiar  language.  The  appearance  of  innocence 
is  as  determinate  to  the  experienced  eye  as  the  ap- 
pearance of  health. 

Bring  guilt  and  innocence  face  to  face,  and  ex- 
amine them  ;  in  your  prcfcnce,  and  when  they 
fuppofe  you  do  not  obferve  them  ;  in  the  prefencc 
and  in  the  abfence  of  witnelVes  ;  withjultice  fee, 
with  juftice  hear  and  obey,  the  determined  voice 
of  unprejudiced  conviction.  Remark  their  walk 
when  they  enter,  and   when  they  leave  the  judg- 

M  5  mcnt- 
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ment-hall,  Let  the  light  fall  upon  their  counte- 
nances, be  yourfelf  in  the  fhade.  Phyfiognomy 
will  render  the  torture  *  unneceOary,  will  deliver 
innocence,  will  make  the  moll:  obdurate  vice  turn 
pale,  will  teach  us  how  we  may  aft  upon  the  moft 
hardened.  Every  thing  human  muft  be  imperfeft, 
yet  will  it  be  evident  that  the  torture,  more  dif- 
graceful  to  man  than  the  halter,  the  axe,  and  the 
wheel,  is  infinitely  more  uncertain  and  dangerous 
than  phyfiognomy.  The  pain  of  torture  is  more 
horrible  even  than  the  fucceeding  death,  yet  it  is 
only  to  prove,  to  difcover  truth.  Phyfiognomy  Ihall 
not  execute,  and  yet  it  fhall  prove ;  and  by  its  proof, 
vice  alone,  and  not  innocence,  fhall  fuffer.  O  ye 
judges  of  men,  be  men,  and  humanity  fhall  teach 
you,  with  more  open  eyes,  to  fee  and  abhor  all  that 
js  inhuman  ! 


CHAP.     XLV. 

A  Word  to  the  Clergy. 


'\7'0U  alfo,  my  brethren,  need  a  certain  degree 
•^    of  phyfiognomy,  and  perhaps,  princes  excep- 
ted, no  rnen  more.     You  ought  to  know  whom 
,you  have  before  you,  that  you  may  difcern  fpirits, 
and  portion  out  the  word  of  truth  to  each,  accor- 

*  A  few  years  fince  one  philofopher  wrote  to  anotlier, 
the  torture  will  foon  be  abolifhed  in  Auftria.  It  was  afked, 
What  fhall  be  its  fubftitute  ?  The  penetrating  look  of  the 
judge,  replied  Sonnenfels.  Phyfiognomy  will,  in  twenty- 
five  years,  become  a  part  of  jurifpriidence,  inftead  of  the 
torture,  and  leftures  will  be  read  in  tlieuniverfities  on  the 
pbyf.ognomlce  fore  fife  f  inftead  of  the  MtdiiinaforefJiSt 

ding 
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dlac-  to  his  need  and  capacity.     To  whom  can  a 
in  all 'vho  appear  bdorc  you,  be  more  advantageous 

'' To°„rjhynognomy  is  m.re  indifpenrahle  than 
thelUur.'V.  1'  is  to  me  alike  prohtable  tor  d.c- 
rine,  exhortation,  comfort,  correaion  exami- 
nation ;  ^vi.h  the  healthy,  with  the  f.ck,  the  dyttig. 
the  maletador  ;  in  jud.oal  examn.ations.  ..,«  the 
education  of  youth.  Without  .t,  I  ll.ould  be  a. 
the  blind  leading  the  blind.  •   r    ^^ 

I  might  be  robbed  of  my  ardour,  or  inrp.red 
^•ith  enthuliafm,  by  a  tingle  co.iintenance.  \\  hen- 
ever  I  preach,  I  generally  feek  the  nioft  noble 
countenance,  on  vvhtch  I  endeavour  to  aa,  and  the 
teakeft  when  teaching  children.  It  is  generally 
our  own  fault  if  our  hearers  are  inattetinv-e  ;  it 
they  do  not  thcmfelves  give  the  key,  in  which  it  is 
neceiTai-y  they  fltould  be  addreffcd. 

Every  teacher  polTellld  of  phyliognomonical  .en- 
fation  will  eafily  difcern  and  arrange  the  priiici- 
pal  claffes  among  his  hearers,  and  what  each  c  als 
can  and  cannot  receive.     Let  tix  or  feven  clalles, 
of  various  capacities,  be  feleaed;  let  a  chief,  a  re- 
prefemative,  a  charaaeriftic  countenance,  of  each 
clafsbe  chofen:   Let  thefe  countenances  be  fxed 
in  the  memory,  and  let  the  preaclier  acconimoaate 
himfelftoeach;  fpeakingthiis  to  one,  and  thus  to 
another,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  to  a  third. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  natural,  erreaive,  or 
definite  incitement  to  eloquence  thnn  fuppofing 
Inme  charnaerittic  countenance  prcfent,  ot  the  ca- 
Dicitv  of  which  almoll  mathematical  certainty  may 
L  obtained.  Having  fix  or  feven,  I  have  nearly 
,„V  whole  audience  b-ofore  me.  I  do  iw.tthen  Ipeak 
to  the  winds.     God  teaches  us  by  phyhoguomy  to 

M  6  *'-* 
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a6l  upon  the  bed  of  men  according  to  the  befl:  of" 
means» 


CHAP.     XLVI. 

Phyjiognomofiical  Elucidations  of  Countenances, 

/J  REGULAR  %v  ell  formed  countenance  Is  where 
^  all  the  parts  are  remarkable  for  their  fymme- 
try  The  principal  features,  as  the  eyes,  nofe^ 
and  mouth,  neither  fmail  nor  bloated.  In  which 
the  pofition  of  the  parts,  taken  together,  and^ 
viewed  at  a  diftance,  appears  nearly  horizontal  and 
parallel. 

A  beautiful  countenance  Is  that  in  which,  befides 
the  proportion  and  pofition  of  the  parts,  harmony, 
uniformity,  and  mind,  are  vifible  ;  in  which  no- 
thing is  fuperfluous,  nothing  deficient,  nothing  dif- 
proportlonate,  nothing  fuperadded,  but  all  is  con- 
formity and  concord. 

A  plcafant  countenance  does  not  neceiTarily  re- 
c^uire  perfe6l  fymmetry  and  harmony,  yet  nothing 
muft  be  wanting,  nothing  burthenfome.  Its  plea- 
fantry  will  principally  exift  In  the  eye  and  lips, 
v/hich  muil:  have  nothing  commanding,  arrogant, 
contemptuous,,  but  muft  generally  fpcak  compla- 
cency, affability,  and  benevolence. 

A  gracious  countenance  arifes  out  of  the  pleafant, 
when,  far  from  anything  aiTuming,  to  the  mildeft 
benevolence  are  added  affability  and  purity. 

A  charming  countenance  muft  not  fimply  confift 
either  of  the  beautiful,  the  pleafanl,  or  the  gra- 
cious ;  but  when  to  thefe  isaddeda  rapid  propriety 
of  motion,  v/hich  renders  it  charming. 

An 
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An  injinnat'ing  countenance  leaves  no  power  to  ac- 
tive or  palllve  fufpicion.  It  has  foinething  more 
than  the  plcafant,  by  infuHng  that  into  the  heart, 
which  the  plcafant  only  nianifefts. 

Other  fpecies  of  thcfe  deli.rhtful  countenances 
are,   the  attracting,  the  winniv.L,',  the  irrefilUble. 

Very  dillincSl  from  all  thefc  are  the  amufing,  the 
divertingly  loquacious,  the  merely  mild,  and  alfo 
the  tender  and  ilclicate. 

Superior,  and  more  lovely  l^ill,  is  the  purely  in- 
nocent, where  no  diflorted,  oblique  mufclc,  whe- 
ther in  motion,   or  at  reft,   is  ever  feen. 

This  is  Itill  more  exalted,  when  it  is  full  of  foul, 
of  natural  fympathy,  and  power  to  excite  fym- 
pathy. 

When  in  a  pure  countenance  good  power  is  ac- 
companied by  a  fpirit  of  order,  I  may  call  it  an 
attic  countenance. 

Spiritually  beautiful  vr\2iy  ho.  faid  of  a  countenance 
where  nothing  thoughtlefs,  inconfidcrate,  rude,  or 
fevere,  is  to  be  expeclcd^  and  the  afpecl  of  which 
immediately  and  mildly  incites  emotion  in  the 
principal  powers  of  the  mind. 

Noble  is  when  we  have  not  the  leaft  indifcrctioii 
to  fear,  and  when  the  countenance  is  exalted  above 
us,  without  a  poflibility  of  envy,  while  it  is  lefs 
fenfible  of  its  own  fuperiority  than  of  the  pleafure 
■we  receive  in  its  prefence. 

A  great  countenance  will  have  few  fmall  fecondary 
traits  ;  will  be  in  grand  divifions,  without  wrinkles; 
muft  exalt,  mull  al^'cdl  us,  in  (leep,  in  plaiilcr  of 
Paris,  in  every  kind  of  caricature  ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, that  of  Piiilip  de  Comines. 

A  fublime  coHntcnanci  can  neither  be  painted  nor 
defcribed  ;  thai  by  which  it  is  dillinguilhed  from 
all  others  can  only  be  felt.  It  mult  not  only  move, 

it 
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it  muft  exalt  the  fpedator.  We  muft  at  once  feel 
ourfelves  greater  and  lefs  in  its  prefence  than  in  the 
pretence  of  all  others.  Whoever  is  confcious  of 
its  excellence,  and  can  defpife  or  offend  it,  may,  as 
hath  been  before  faid,  blafpheme  againfl  the  great 
Author  of  his  exiilence. 


CHAP.     XLVIL 

Thyjiogyioynomcal  Anecdotes* 


-r^ 


I. 
T  HAVE  nothing  to  require  of  you,   faid  a  father 
•*■  to  his  innocent  fon,  when  bidding  him  farewell, 
but  that  you  will  bring  me  back  your  prefent  coun- 
tenance. 

2. 
A  noble,  amiable,  and  innocent  young  lady,  who 
had  been  educated  principally  in  the  country,  faw 
her  face  in  the  glafs  as  fhe  palfed  it  with  a  candle 
in  her  hand,  retiring  from  evening  prayers,  and 
having  juft  laid  down  her  Bible.  Her  eyes  were 
caft  to  the  ground,  with  inexpreilible  modefly,  at 
the  fight  of  her  own  image.  She  pafTed  the  winter 
in  town,  furrounded  by  adorers,  hurried  away  by 
diffipation,  and  plunged  in  tritiing  amufements. 
She  forgot  her  Bible  and  her  devotion.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  fpring  llie  returned  to  her  country  feat, 
her  chamber,  and  the  table  on  whicli  the  Bible  lay. 
Again  fhe  had  the  candle  in  her  hand,  and  again 
faw  herfelf  in  the  glafs.  She  turned  pale,  put 
down  the  candle,  retreated  to  a  fofa,  and  fell  on 
her  knees  :  **  O  God!   I  no  longer  know  my  "own 

I  face. 
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face.  How  am  I  degraded!  My  follies  and  vani- 
ties are  all  written  in  my  countenance.  Where- 
fore have  they  been  negledcd,  illegible,  to  this  in- 
ftant  ?  O  come  and  expel,  come  and  utterly  etfacc 
them,  mild  tranquillity,  fwcet  devotion,  and  yc 
gentle  cares  of  benevolent  love  !" 

3- 

'*  I  will  forfeit  my  life,  (faid  Titusof  the  priefl 
Tacitus)  if  this  man  be  not  an  arch  knave.  I  have 
three  times  obferved  him  figh  and  weep  without 
caufe  i  and  ten  times  turn  afide  to  conceal  a  laugh 
lie  could  not  reitrain,  when  vice  or  misfortune 
were  mentioned." 

A  ftranger  faid  to  a  phyfiognomifl:,  '<  How  many 
dollars  is  my  face  worth  r" — **  It  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine," replied  the  latter.  **  It  is  worth  fifteen 
hundred,  (continued  the  queftioner)  for  fo  many 
has  a  perfon  lent  me  upon  it,  to  whom  I  was  a  to- 
tal flrangcr." 

5- 
A  poor  man  afked  alms,     "  How  much  do  you 

want?"  faid  the  perfon  of  whom  he  afked,  allo- 
niflied  at  the  peculiar  honefty  of  his  countenance. 
**  How  fhall  I  dare  to  fix  a  fumr"  anfwered  the 
needy  perfon.  **  Give  me  what  you  pleafe.  Sir, 
I  (hall  be  contented  and  thankful." — **  Not  fo," 
replied  the  phyfiognomift,  **  as  God  lives  I  will 
give  you  what  you  w^ant,  be  it  little  or  much." — » 
**  Then,  Sir,  be  pleafed  to  give  me  eight  (hil- 
lings."— "  Here  they  are  ;  had  you  afked  a  hun- 
dred guineas  you  fliould  have  had  them." 

CHAP. 
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C  HA  P.     XLVIII. 

M'lfccllaneousExtra^s  from  Ka^mpfs  BJfay  on  the 
'Temperaments y  with  Remarks* 

I. 

"  TXT  ILL  not  phyfiognomy  be  to  man  what  the 

looking-glafs  is  to  an  ugly  woman  r" 

Let  me  alfo  add  to  the  handfome  woman.     The 

wife  looks  in  the  glafs,  and  wafhes  away  fpots  ; 

the  fool  looks,  turns  back,  and  remains  as  he  was, 

2. 

**  Each  temperament,  each  character,  has  its 
good  and  bad.  The  one  has  inclinations  of  which 
the  other  is  incapable.  The  one  has  more  than  the 
other.  The  ingot  is  of  more  worth  than  the  gui- 
neas individually,  into  which  it  is  coined  ;  yet  the 
latter  are  mod  ufeful.  The  tulip  deliglits  by  its 
beauty,  the  carnation  by  its  fmell.  The  unfeemly 
wormwood  difpleafes  both  tafte  and  fmell,  yet,  in 
medical  virtue,  is  fuperior  to  both.  There  it  is 
that  each  contributes  to  the  perfedion  of  the 
whole." 

The  carnation  fliould  not  wifh  to  be  a  tulip,  the 
finger  an  eye,  nor  the  weak  defire  to  act  within  the 
circle  of  the  (Irong.  Each  has  its  peculiar  circle, 
as  it  has  its  peculiar  form.  To  wi-fh  to  depart 
from  this  circle  is  like  wilhing  to  be  tranfported 
into  another  body, 

3- 

*<  Within  the  courfe  of  a  year,  we  are  afTured, 

that  the  activity  of  nature  changes  the  body,  yet 

we 
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we  are  fcnfiblc  of  no  change  of  mind,  although  our 
body  has  been  fubjc6lcd  to  the  greatcil  changes,  in 
confequence  of  meat,  drink,  air,  and  other  acci- 
dents ;  the  difference  of  air  and  manner  of  life  docs 
not  change  the  temperament." 

The  foundation  of  character  lies  deeper,  and  is,, 
in  a  certain  degree,  independent  of  all  accidents. 
It  is  probably  the  fpiritual  and  immortal  texture, 
into  which  all  that  is  vifible,  corruptible^  and  tran- 
fitory,  is  interwoven. 

4. 
**  A  block  of  wood  may  be  carved  by  the  flatu- 

ary  into  what  form  he  (hall  pleafe  ;   he  may  make 

it  an  JE(op  or  an  Antinous,  but  he    will   never 

change  the  inherent  nature  of  the  wood." 

To  know  and  diftinguifh  the  materials  and  form 

of  men,  fo  far  as  knowledge  contributes  to  their 

proper  application,  is  thehigheft  and  moft  efFedlual 

■wifdom  of  which  human  nature  is  capable. 

5; 
**   In  the  eyes  of  certain  perfons  there  is  fome- 

thing  fublime,  which  beams  and  exacts  reverence. 
This  fublimity  is  the  concealed  power  of  raifmg 
themfelves  above  others,  which  is  not  the  wretch- 
ed effc€i  of  conitraint,  but  primitive  ellence.  Each, 
finds  himfelf  obliged  to  fubmit  to  this  fecret  power, 
without  knowing  why,  as  foon  as  he  perceives  that 
look,  implanted  by  nature  to  infpire  reverence, 
ihining  in  the  eyes.  Thofe  who  polfefs  this  natu- 
ral, fovercign  eflence,  rule  as  lords,  or  lions,  among 
men  by  native  privilege,  with  iieart  and  tongue 
conquering  all. 

6. 
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6. 

•'  There  are  only  four  principal  afpe^ls,  all  dif- 
ferent from  each  other,  the  ardent,  the  dull,  the 
fixed,  and  thefiuduating." 

The  application  is  the  proof  of  all  general  pro- 
pofitions.  Let  phyfiognomonical  axioms  be  ap- 
plied to  known  individuals,  friends,  or  enemies, 
and  their  truth  or  falfehood,  precifion  or  innaccu- 
racy,  will  eafily  be  determined.  Let  us  make  the 
experiment  with  the  above,  and  Vv^e  ihali  certainly 
find  there  are  numerous  afpeds  which  are  not  in- 
cluded within  thefe  four  ;  fuch  as  the  luminous  af- 
pedl,  very  different  from  the  ardent,  and  neither 
fixed  like  the  melancholic,  nor  fluctuating  like  the 
fanguine. 

There  is  the  look  or  afpe<Sl,  wdiich  is  at  once 
rapid  and  fixed,  and,  as  I  may  fay,  penetrates  and 
attaches  at  the  fame  moment.  There  is  the  tran- 
quilly active  look,  neither  choleric  nor  phlegmatic. 
I  think  it  would  be  better  to  arrange  them  into  the 
giving,  the  receiving,  and  the  giving  and  recei- 
ving comibined  ;  or  into  intentive  and  extenfive  ; 
or  into  the  attracting,  repelling,  and  unparticipa- 
ting  ;  into  the  contracted,  the  relaxed,  the  drained, 
the  attaining,  the  unattaining,  the  tranquil,  the 
fteady,  the  flow,  the  open,  the  clofed,  the  cold> 
the  amorous,  &c. 
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CHAP.     XLIX. 

Upon  Portrait  Painting, 

PORTRAIT  painting,  the  mofl  natural,  manly, 
*■  nfefVil,  noble,  and,  however  apparently  caly, 
is  the  moil  difficult  of  the  arts.  Love  firil  difco- 
vered  this  heavenly  art.  Without  love,  v/hat  could 
it  perform  ? 

As  on  this  art  depends  a  great  part  of  this  pre- 
fent  work,  and  the  fcience  on  which  it  treats,  it  is 
proper  that  fomething  fhould  be  fald  on  the  fub- 
jed.  Something;  for  how  new,  how  important, 
and  great  a  work  might  be  written  on  this  art  I  For 
the  honour  of  man,  and  of  the  art,  I  hope  fuch  a 
work  will  be  written.  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to 
be  the  work  of  a  painter,  however  great  in  his  pro- 
fellion,  but  of  the  underRanding  friend  of  phyfi- 
ognomy,  the  man  of  tafte,  the  daily  confidential 
obferver  of  the  great  Portrait  painter. 

Suitzer,  that  philofopher  of  tafte  and  difcern- 
ment,  has  an  excellent  article,  in  his  dictionary, 
on  this  fubje6l,  under  the  word  Portrait,  But  what 
can  be  faid  in  a  work  fo  confined,  on  a  fubje6l  fo 
extenfive?  Again,  whoever  will  employ  his 
thoughts  on  this  art,  will  find  that  it  is  fufhclent 
to  exercife  all  the  fearching,  all  the  a6live  powers 
of  man  ;  that  it  never  can  be  entirely  learned,  nor 
ever  can  arrive  at  ideal  perfe(5lion. 

I  fhall  now  attempt  to  recapitulate  fome  of  the 
avoidable  and  unavoidable  difliculties  attendant  on 
this  art  ;  tlie  knowledge  of  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  as  necellary  to  the  painter  as  to  the  phyfiogno- 
mift, 

tct 
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Let  US  firft  inquire,  What  is  portrait  painting  ? 
It  is  the  commui.ication,  the  prefervation  of  the 
image  of  fome  individual;  the  art  of  fuddenly  de- 
picting all  that  can  be  depided  of  the  half  of  man, 
which  is  rendered  apparent,  and  which  never  can 
be  conveyed  in  words.  If  what  Gothe  has  fome- 
where  faid,  be  true,  and  in  my  opinion  nothing  can 
be  more  true,  that  the  beft  text  for  a  commentary 
on  man  is  his  prefence,  his  countenance,  his  form* 
How  important  then  is  the  art  of  painting  ! 

To  this  obfervation  of  Gothe's,  I  will  add  a 
paiTage  on  the  fubje6l  from  Sultzer's  excellent  dic- 
tionary :  **  Since  no  obje6l  of  knowledge  what- 
ever can  be  more  important  to  us  than  a  thinking 
and  feeling  foul,  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  man, 
confidered  according  to  his  form,  even  though  we 
fliould  negle6l  what  is  wonderful  in  him,  is  the 
moft  important  of  vifible  objefts." 

The  portrait  painter  fhould  know,  feel,  and  be 
penetrated  with  this  ;  penetrated  with  reverence  for 
the  greateft  works  of  the  greateft  mailers.  Were 
fuch  the  fubje^  of  his  meditation,  not  from  con- 
flraint,  but  native  fenfation  ;  were  it  as  natural  to 
him  as  the  love  of  life,  how  important,  how  facred 
to  him,  would  this  art  become  !  Sacred  to  him 
fhould  be  the  living  countenance  as  the  text  of 
holy  fcripture  to  the  tranflator.  As  careful  ihould 
the  one  be  not  to  falfify  the  work,  as  fhould  be  the 
other  not  to  falfify  the  word  of  God. 

Great  is  the  contempt  which  an  excellent  tranf- 
lator of  an  excellent  work  deferves,  whofe  mind  is 
wholly  inferior  to  the  mind  of  the  original.  And 
is  it  not  the  fam.e  with  the  portrait  painter  ?  The- 
countenance  is  the  theatre  on  which  the  foul  exhi- 
bits itfelf :  here  muft  its  emanations  be  ftudied  and 
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caught.  Whoever  cannot  feizc  thcfe  emanations, 
cannot  paint,  and  whoever  cannot  paint  thefe,  is  no 
portrait  painter. 

Each  perfe6l  portrait  is  an  important  painting, 
fincelt  difplays  the  human  mind  with  the  peculia- 
rities of  perfonal  chara<iler.  In  fuch  we  contem- 
plate a  being  where  underftunding,  inclinations, 
icnfiitions,  pallions,  good  and  bad  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  are  mingled  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  itfelt.  We  here  freqiitntly  fee  them  better  than 
in  nature  herfelf,  fmce  in  nature  nothing  is  fixed, 
all  is  fwift,  all  istranlient.  In  nature  alio  we  fel- 
dom  behold  the  fea  ures  under  that  propitious  afpe£l 
in  which  they  will  be  tranfmitted  by  the  able 
painter. 

If  we  could  Indeed  feize  the  fleeting  tranfitions 
of  nature,  or  had  fhe  her  moments  of  ftability,  it 
would  then  be  much  more  advantageous  to  con- 
template nature  than  her  likenefs  ;  but  this  being 
impollible,  and  iince  likewife  few  people  will  fuf- 
fer  themfelves  to  be  obferved,  fufficiently  to  deferve 
the  name  of  obfervation,  it  is  to  me  indifoutable, 
that  a  better  knowledge  of  man  may  be  obtained 
from  portraits  than  from  nature,  Ihe  being  thus 
uncertain,  thus  fugitive. 

The  rank  of  the  portrait  painter  may  hence  be 
eafily  determined  ;  he  Hands  next  to  the  hiftorical 
painter.  Nay  hiftory  painting  itfelf  derives  a  part 
of  its  value  from  its  portraits  ^  for  expreffion,  one 
of  the  moft  important  requifites  in  hiJtorical  pain- 
ting, will  be  the  m.ore  ellimable,  natural,  and 
ftrong,  the  more  of  adual  phyfiognomy  is  expiref- 
fcd  in  the  countenances,  and  copied  after  nature. 
A  coUedion  of  excellent  portraits  is  highly  advan- 
Ugeous  to  the  hiitorical  painter  for  the  Itudy  of  ex- 
prelTion. 

Where 
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Where  lliall  we  find  the  hlftorical  painter,  who 
can  reprefent  real  beings  with  all  the  decorations 
of  fi6lion  ?  Do  we  not  fee  them  all  copying  copies? 
True  it  is,  they  frequently  copy  from  imagination  ; 
but  this  imagination  is  only  ftored  with  the  fa- 
fliionable  figures  of  their  own  or  former  times. 

Having  prefumed  thus  far,  let  us  now  enume- 
rate fome  of  the  furmountable  difficulties  of  por- 
trait painting.  I  am  confcious  the  freedom  with 
which  I  fhall  fpeak  my  thoughts  will  offend,  yet  to 
give  offence  is  far  from  my  intention.  I  willi  to  aid, 
to  teach  that  art,  which  is  the  imitation  of  the  works 
of  God  :  I  wiih  improvement.  And  how  is  im- 
provement poiTible  without  a  frank  and  undifgui- 
fed  difcovery  of  defe61:s  ? 

In  all  the  works  of  portrait  painters  which  I 
have  feen,  I  have  remarked  the  want  of  a  more 
philofophical,  that  is  to  fay,  a  more  juft,  intelli- 
gible, and  univerfal  knowledge  of  men.  The  in- 
fect painter,  who  has  no  accurate  knowledge  of 
infe6ls,  the  form,  the  general,  the  particular, 
which  is  appropriated  to  each  infecl:,  however  good 
a  copyifl:  he  may  be,  will  certainly  be  a  bad  painter 
of  infe6ls.  The  portrait  painter,  however  excel- 
lent a  copyift,  (a  thing  much  lefs  general  than  is 
imagined  by  connoilfeurs)  will  paint  portraits  ill, 
if  he  have  not  the  mofi  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
form,  proportion,  connection,  and  dependance  of 
the  great  and  minute  parts  of  the  human  body,  as 
far  as  they  have  a  remarkable  influence  on  the  fu- 
perficies  ;  if  he  has  not  moll  accurately  inveftiga- 
ted  each  individual  member  and  feature.  For  my 
own  part,  be  my  knowledge  what  it  may,  it  is  far 
from  accurate  in  what  relates  to  the  minute  fpeci- 
fic  traits  of  each  fenfation,  each  mem.ber,  each  fea- 
ture J  yet  I  daily  remark  that  this  acute,  this  in- 
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•difpcnfablc  knowledge  is  at  prcfcnt  every  where 
uncultivated,  unknown,  and  diflicult  to  convey  to 
the  mod  intelligent  painters. 

Thofe  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  conlidering 
a  number  of  men  promifcuoully  taken,  feature  by 
feature,  will  find  that  each  ear,  each  mouth,  not- 
vvithftanding  their  inhnite  diverfity,  have  yet  their 
fmall  curves,  corners,  characters,  which  are  com- 
mon to  all,  and  which  are  found  flrongeror  weaker, 
more  or  lefs  marking,  in  all  men  who  are  not  mon- 
llers  born,  at  lead  in  thefe  parts. 

Of  w  hat  advantage  is  all  our  knowledge  of  the 
great  proportions  of  the  body  and  countenance  ? 
(Yet  even  that  part  of  know  ledge  is,  by  far,  not  fulfi- 
ciently  Ihidicd,  not  fufficiently  accurate.  Some 
future  phyfiognomonical  painter  will  juftify  this 
aliertion,  till  when  be  it  conlidered  as  nothing  more 
than  cavil.)  Of  what  advantage,  I  fay,  is  all  our 
knowledge  of  the  great  pioportions,  when  the 
knowledge  of  the  hncr  traits,  which  are  equally 
true,  general,  do-terminate,  and  no  lefs  fignificant, 
is  wanting?  And  this  want  is  fo  great,  that  1  ap- 
peal to  thofe  who  are  bed  informed,  whether  many 
of  the  ablcd  painters,  \\ho  have  painted  numerous 
portraits,  have  any  tolerably  accurate  or  general 
theory  of  the  mouth  only.  I  do  not  mean  the  ana- 
tomical mouth,  hut  the  mouth  of  the  painter, 
which  he  ought  to  fee,  and  may  fee,  without  any 
anatomical  knowledge. 

I  have  examined  volume  after  volume  of  engra- 
vings of  portraits,  after  the  greateft  mader.s,  and 
am  therefore  entitled  to  fpeak.  But  let  us  confine 
obfervations  to  the  mouth.  Having  previr-r.lly  ilu- 
died  infants,  boys,,  youth,  manhood,  old  age, 
maidens,  wives,  matrons,  with  refpedl  to  the 
general  properties  of  the  mouth  ;  and,  having  dif- 
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covered  thefe,  let  us  compare,  and  we  fhall  find 
that  almoft  all  painters  have  failed  in  the  general 
theory  of  the  mouth  ;  that  it  feldom  happens,  and 
feems  only  to  happen  by  accident,  that  any  mafter 
has  underftood  thefe  general  properties.  Yet  how 
indefcribably  much  depends  on  them  !  What  is  the 
particular,  what  the  chara6lerifl:ic,  but  fhades  of 
the  general !  As  it  is  with  the  mouth,  fo  it  is  with 
the  eyes,  eyebrows,  nofe,  and  each  part  of  the 
countenance. 

The  fame  proportion  exifls  between  the  great 
features  of  the  face  ;  and  as  there  is  this  general 
proportion  in  all  countenances,  however  various, 
fo  is  there  a  fimilar  proportion  between  the  fmall 
traits  of  thefe  parts.  Infinitely  varied  are  the  great 
features,  in  their  general  combination  and  propor- 
tion. As  infinitely  varied  are  the  fhades  of  the 
fmall  traits,  in  thefe  features,  however  great  their 
general  refemblance.  Without  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  proportion  of  the  principal  features,  as 
for  example,  of  the  eyes  and  mouth,  to  each  other, 
it  muft  ever  be  mere  accident,  an  accident  that 
indeed  rarely  happens,  when  fuch  proportion  ex  ids 
in  the  works  of  the  painter.  Without  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  particular  conflituent  parts,  and 
traits  of  each  principal  feature,  I  once  again  repeat, 
it  muft  be  accident,  miraculous  accident,  fhould 
any  one  of  them  be  juftly  delineated. 

The  reflecting  artift  may  be  induced  from  this 
remark  to  ftudy  nature  intimately  by  principle, 
and  to  Ihew  him,  if  he  be  in  fearch  of  permanent 
fame,  that,  though  he  ought  to  behold  and  ftudy 
the  works  of  the  greateft  mafters  with  efteem  and 
reverence,  he  yet  ought  to  examine  and  judge  for 
himfelf.  Let  him  not  make  the  virtue  modefty  his 
plea,  for  under  this  does  omniprefent  mediocrity 
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iiielter  itfclf.  Modcdy,  indeed,  is  not  fo  properly 
virtue  as  the  garb  and  ornament  of  virtue,  and  of 
^xilting  pofitive  power.  Let  him,  I  fay,  exa- 
mine for  himfcJf,  and  lludy  nature  in  whole  and 
in  part,  as  if  no  man  ever  had  ohferved,  or  ever 
Ihould  obfervc,  but  himfelf.  Deprived  of  this, 
young  artift,  thy  glory  will  but  refemble  a  meteor's 
blaze  ;  it  will  only  be  foundtrd  on  the  ignorance  of 
your  contemporaries. 

By  far  tlie  greater  part  of  the  bcft  portrait  pain- 
ters, when  mod  fuccefsful,  like  the  majority  of 
phyfiognomifts,  content  themfelves  with  expreliing 
the  chara6lcr  of  the  paflions  in  the  moveable,  the 
mufcular  features  of  the  face.  They  do  not  un- 
derhand, they  l;>ugh  at,  rules  which  prefcribe  the 
grand  outline  of  the  countenance  as  indifpenfable 
to  portrait  painting,  independent  of  the  efFecls  pro-^ 
duced  by  the  action  of  the  mufcles. 

Till  inllitutions  fliall  be  formed  for  the  im- 
provement of  portrait  painting,  perhaps  till  a  phy- 
liognomonical  fociety  or  academy  Ihall  produce 
phyfiognomonical  portrait  painters,  we  Ihall  at 
bell:  but  creep  in  the  regions  of  phyliognomy, 
where  we  might  otherwife  foar.  One  of  the 
greatefl  obftacles  to  phyfiognomy  is  the  actual,  in- 
credible imperfc(5lion  of  this  art.  There  is  gene- 
rally a  defeat  of  eve,  or  h.and  of  the  painter, 
or  the  object  is  defective  which  is  to  be  de- 
lineated, or,  perhaps,  all  three.  The  artifl  can- 
not difcover  vvhat  is,  or  cannot  draw  it  vvlien  he 
difcovers  it.  The  object  continually  alters  its  po- 
rtion, which  ought  to  be  fo  exacl,  fo  continually 
the  fame  \  or  iliould  it  not,  and  ihould  the  painter 
be  endowed  with  an  all-obferving  eye,  an  all-imi- 
tative hand,  ftill  there  is  the  lall  infuperable  diHi-^' 
rulty,  that  of  the  pofition  of  the  body,  which  can 
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but  be  momentarv,  which  is  conftrained,  falfe,  and 
unnatural,  when  more  than  momentary. 

Trifling,  indeed,  is  what  I  have  faid  to  what 
'might  be  faid.  According  to  the  knowledge  I 
have  of  it,  this  is  yet  uncultivated  ground.  How 
little  has  Sultzer  himfelf  faid  on  the  fubje6l !  But 
"what  could  he  fay  in  a  di6lionary  ?  A  work  wholly 
dedicated  to  this  is  neceifary  to  examine  and  decide 
on  the  works  of  the  bed  portrait  painters,  and  to 
infert  all  the  cautions  and  rules  neceifary  for  the 
young  artift,  in  confequence  of  the  infinite  variety, 
yet  incredible  uniformity,  of  the  human  counte- 
nance. 

The  artift  who  wifhes  to  paint  portraits  per- 
fectly muft  fo  paint,  that  each  fpe6lator  may,  with 
truth  exclaim,  ^'  This  is  Indeed  to  paint!  this  is 
true,  living  likenefs  ;  perfefl:  nature  ;  it  is  not 
painting !  Outline,  form,  proportion,  pofition, 
attitude,  complexion,  light  and  fhade,  freedom, 
eafe,  nature  !  Nature  in  everv  characleriilic  dif- 
polition  !  Nature  in  the  complex lOii,  in  each  trait, 
in  her  mod  beauteous,  happieft  moments,  her  mQil 
felec?!:,  moil  propitious  (late  of  mind  ;  near  at  a 
diftance,  on  every  fide  Truth  and  Nature  !  Evi- 
dent to  all  men,  all  ages,  the  ignorant  and  the 
connoiiTeur ;  mod  confpicuous  to  him  who  has 
mod  knowledge  ;  no  fufpicion  of  art ;  a  counte- 
nance in  a  mirror,  to  which  we  would  fpeak,  that 
fpeaks  to  us  ;  that  contemplates  more  than  it  is 
contemplated  ;  we  rufh  to  it,  we  embrace  it,  we 
are  enchanted  1" 

Young  artift,  emulate  fuch  excellence,  and  the 
leaft  of  your  attainments  in  this  age  will  be  riches 
and  honour,  and  fame  in  futurity.  With  tears 
you  will  receive  the  thanks  of  father,  friend,  and 
hu/band,  and  your  work  will  honour  that  Being, 

■     v/hofe 
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whofc  creations  it   is  the  noblcft   gift  of  man  t« 
imitate  ! 


CHAP.     L. 

AfifcellancQus  ^totatiojis. 


I. 


<*  piAMPANELLA  has  not  only  made  very  ac- 
^  curate    obfervations   on  human   faces,  but 
was  very  expert   in   mimicking  fuch  as  were  any 
way  remarkable.     Whenever  he  thought  propef 
to  penetrate  into  the  inclinations  of  thofe  he  had  to 
deal  with,   he  compofed  his  face,  his  geftures,  and 
his  whole  body,  as  nearly  as  he  could  into  the  ex- 
ad  fimilitude  of  the  perfon  he  intended  to  examine, 
and  then  carefully  obferved  what  turn  of  mind  he 
feemed  to  acquire  by  this  change.     So  that,  fays 
my  author,  he  was  able  to  enter  into  the  difpoli- 
tion  and  thoughts  of  people,  as  efFeaually  as  if  he 
had  been  changed  into  the  very  man.      I  have  of- 
ten obferved  that,  on  mimicking  the  gellures  and 
looks  of  angry,  or  placid,  or  frightened,  or  daring 
men,    I  have  involuntarily  found  my  mind  turned 
to  that  pallion,  whofe  appearance  I  endeavoured  to 
imitate.     Nay,  I  am  convinced,  it  is  hard  to  avoid 
it,  though  one  drove  to  feparate  the  paOion  from 
its  correfpondcnt  gcflures.     Our  minds  and  bodies 
arc   (o  clofely  and  intimately  conne6lcd,  that  one 
is  incapable  of  pain  or  pleafure  without  the  other. 
Campanella,  of  whom  we   have  been   fpcaking, 
could  fo  abllra^l  his  attention  from  any  fuffcrings 

N  z  of 
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of  his  body,  that  he  was  able  to  endure  the  rack  it- 
felf  without  much  pain  ;  and,  in  lefler  pains,  every 
body  niuil  have  oblerved,  that,  when  we  can  em- 
ploy our  attention  on  any  thing  elfe,  the  pain  has 
been  for  a  time  fufpended.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
by  any  means  the  body  is  indifpofed  to  perform 
fuch  geftures,  or  to  be  {Simulated  into  fuch  emo- 
tions as  any  palTion  ufually  produces  in  it,  that 
pairion  itfelf  never  can  arife,  though  its  caufe 
fliould  be  never  fo  ftrongly  in  a6lion,  though  it 
fliould  be  merely  mental,  and  immediately  affec- 
ting none  of  the  fenfes.  As  an  opiate  or  fpirituous 
liquor  fliall  fufpend  the  operation  of  grief,  fear,  or 
anger,  in  fpite  of  all  our  efforts  to  the  contrary  ; 
;and  this  by  inducing  in  the  body  a  difpofition  con- 
trary to  that  which  it  receives  from  thefepaffions." 
This  paffage  is  extraded  from  Burke  on  the  Su- 
blime and  Beautiful. 

2. 

*^  Who  can  explain  wherein  confifts  the  diffe- 
rence of  organization  between  an  ideot  and  another 
man  r 

The  naturalifl,  whether  Buffon  or  any  other, 
who  is  become  famous,  and  who  can  afk  this  quef- 
tion,  will  never  be  fatisfied  with  any  given  anfwer, 
jeven  though  it  were  the  moft  formal  demonftration. 

,     3-     - 
**   Diet  and  exercife  would  be  of  no  ufe  when 

^recommended  to  the  dying." 

No  human  wifdom  or  povv^er  can  re61:ify  ;  but 

that  which  is  impoffible  to    man,    is  not   fo  to 

.God. 

4.  The 
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4. 

"**  The  appearance  w  ithout  miift  be  deformity 

and  fhame,   when  the  worm  gnaws  within." 

Let  the  hypocrite,  devoured  by  conflience,  af- 
fume  whatever  artful  appearance  he  will,  of  fcve- 
rlty,  trancjuillity,  or  vague  folcmnity,  his  diltor- 
tion  will  ever  be  apparent  to  the  phyfiognomill. 

5- 
*'   Take  a  tree  from  its  native  foil,   its  free  air, 

and  moimtainous  fituation,  and  plant  it  in  the  con- 
fined circulation  of  a  hot-houfe  :  there  it  may  ve- 
getate, but  in  a  weak  and  {ickly  condition.  Feed 
this  foreign  animal  in  a  den  ;  you  will  find  it  in 
vain.  It  ftarves  in  the  midli  of  plenty,  or  grows 
fat  and  feeble." 

This,  I  am  forry  to  fay,  is  the  mournful  hiflory 
of  many  a  man. 

6. 

**  A  portrait  is  the  ideal  of  an  individual,  not  of 
men  in  general." 

A  perfed  portrait  is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than 
the  circular  form  of  a  man  reduced  to  a  Hat  fur- 
face,  and  which  iliall  have  the  exa£l  appearance  of 
the  perfon  for  whom  it  was  painted,  feen  in  a  ca- 
mera obfcura. 

I  once  alkcd  a  friend,  <^  How  does  It  happen, 
that  artful  and  fubtle  people  always  have  one  or 
both  eyes  rather  clofed?" — ''  Becaufe  they  are 
feeble,  (anfwered  he.)  Who  ever  faw  itrcngth  and 
fubtlety  united  ?  The  miflruft  of  others  is  mcannefs 
towards  ourfelves." 

N  3  8.  This 
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8. 

This  fame  friend,  who  to  me  is  a  man  of  ten 
thoufand  for  whatever  relates  to  mind,  wrote  two- 
valuable  letters  on  phyfiognomy  to  me,  from  which 
I  am  allowed  to  make  the  following  extracts  : 

"  It  appears  to  me  to  be  an  eternal  law,  that 
the  firll  is  the  only  true  impreflion.  Of  this  I  of- 
fer no  proof,  except  by  afierting  fuch  is  my  belief, 
and  by  appealing  to  the  fenfations  of  others.  The 
ilranger  affe6ls  me  by  his  appearance,  and  is,  to 
my  fenfitive  being,  what  the  fun  would  be  to  a. 
man  born  blind  reflored  to  fight. 

9- 

*'  RouiTeau  was  rie:ht  when  he  faid  of  D.  that 

man  does  not  pleafe  me,  though  he  has  never  done 
ine  any  injury  ;  but  I  my  ft  break  with  him  before 
it  comes  to  that. 

« 

10. 

**  Phyfiognomy  Is  as  necelTary  to  man  as  lan- 
guage."    I  may  add,  as  natural. 


CHAP.    LI. 

!Mifccllaneous  Thoughts* 


'Tf' VERY  thing  is  good.  Every  thing"  may,  and 
-^  muft  be  mifufed.  Phyfiognomonical  fenfa- 
tlon  is  in  itfelf  as  truly  good,  as  godlike,  as  ex- 
prelhve  of  the  exalted  worth  of  human  nature  as 

moral 
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moral  fenfation,  perhaps  they  are  both  the  fiine. 
The  fiipprclling,  the  deltroying  a  fenfation  fo  de- 
ferving  of  honour,  where  It  bv-gins  to  ad,  is  lin- 
ningai^rainltourfclves,  ami  ia  reality  equal  to  rc- 
lllting'the  good  fpirit.  Indeed,  good  impuUcs  and 
aaions  mult  have  their  limits,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  impede  other  good  impulles  and  actions. 

2. 
Each  man  is   a  man  of  genius   in  his  large  ox 
fmall  fphere.      He  has  a  certain  circle  in  which  he 
can  a.£t  with  inconceivable  force.     The  lefs  his 
kingdom,  the   more    concentrated   is   his  power, 
confequently  the  more  irreliltible  is  his  form   of 
government.     Thus  the  bee  is  the  greateft  of  ma- 
thematicians, as  far  as  its  wants  extend.     Having 
difcovered  the  genius  of  a  man,  how  inconfidcrable 
focver  the  circle  of  his  aftivity  may  be,  having 
caii2;ht  him  in  the  moment  when   his  genius  is  at 
theliighell   exertion,  the   characteriftic   token   of 
that  genius  will  alfo  be  eafily  difcovercd. 

3- 

The  approach  of  the  Godhead  cannot  be  nearer, 

in  the  viiible  world,  and  in  what  we  denominate 
nature,  than  in  the  countenance  of  a  great  and  no- 
ble man.  Chrift  could  not  but  truly  fay,  **  He 
vho  fecth  Me  feeth  Him  that  fent  me."  God  can- 
not, without  a  miracle,  be  feen  anywhere  fo  fully 
as  in  the  countenance  of  a  good  mart.  Thus  the 
elTcnce  of  any  man  is  more  pre  fent,  more  certain 
to  me,  by  having  obtained  this  ihade. 

4- 
Great  countenances  awaken  and  ftimulate  each 

other,  excite  all  that  can  be  excited.     Any  nation, 

N   4  having 
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having  ©nee  produced  a  Spencer,  a  Shakefpeare, 
and  a  Milton,  may  be  certain  that  a  Steele,  a  Pope, 
and  an  Add! (on  will  follow.  A  irreat  countenance 
has  the  credentials  of  its  high  original  in  itfelf. 
Vv^ilh  calm  reverence  and  fimplicity  nourifh  the 
mind  with  the  prefence  of  a  great  countenance  ^ 
its  emanations  fhall  attraci  and  exalt  thee.  A  great 
countenance,  in  a  ftate  of  reft,  ads  more  power- 
lully  than  a  common  countenance  impafiioned  ;  its 
elFevTis,  though  unrefembling,  are  general.  The 
iortunate  difciples,  though  they  knew  Him  not, 
yet  did  their  hearts  burn  within  them,  while  he 
talked  with  them  by  the  way,  and  opened  to  them 
the  fcriptures.  The  buyers  and  fellers,  whom  he 
drove  out  of  the  Temple,  durft  not  oppofe  him. 

It  may  from  hence  be  conceived  how  certain 
perfons,  by  their  mere  perfons,  have  brought  a  fe- 
diticus  multitude  back  to  their  duty,  although  the 
latter  had  acquired  the  full  power.  That  natural, 
tmborrowed,  indwelling  power,  which  is  confe- 
quently  fuperior  to  any  which  can  be  alTumed,  is 
as  evident  to  all  eyes  as  the  thunder  of  heaven  is  ta 
all  ears. 

.5- 
Great  phyfiognomonical  wifdom  not  only  con- 

fills  in  difcovering  the  general   charader  of,  and 

being  highly  affected  by  the  prefent  countenance, 

or  this  or  that  particular  propenfity,   but  in  difcri- 

minating  the  individual  charader  of  each  kind  of 

mind,  and  its  capacity,  and  being  able  to  define 

the  circle  beyond  which  it  cannot   pafs  ;    to   fay 

what  fenfation,  adions,  and  judgments,  are,  or 

are  not,  to  be  expedled  from  the  man  under  confi- 

deration,  that  we  may  not   idly  wafle  power,  but 

difpenfe  yaH  fufficient  to  a61uate,  and  put  him  in 

motion 
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No  man  is  more  liable  to  the  error  of  thought- 
Jcfs  haitc  than   I  was.      Four  or  five  years  of  phy- 
fiognomonical  obfcrvation  were  requifite  to  cure  me 
of  this  too  hafty  walle  of  power.     It  is  a  part  of 
benevolence  to  give,  entnilt,  and  participate  ^   but 
phyliognomv  teaches  when,  how,  and  to  whom, 
to  give.      It  therefore  teaches  true  benevolence,  to 
allill  where  alhllance   is  wanted,  and  will   be   ac- 
cepted.    Oh  !  that  I  could  call  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment, and  with  proper  effea,  to  the  feeling  and 
benevolent  heart.     Walk-  not,  cad  not   thy   feed 
upon  the  waters,  or  upon  a  rock.     Speak  only  to 
the  hearer  \  unbofom  thyfelf  but  to  thofe  who  can 
underftand  thee  ;  philofophize  with  none  but  phi- 
'lofophers  ;  fpiritualize  only  w^ith  the  fpiritual.     It 
requires  greater  power  to  bridle  flrength  than  to 
give  it  the  rein.     To  withhold  is  often  better  than 
to  give.     What  is  not  enjoyed  will  be  caft  back 
with  acrimony,  or  trodden  to  wafte,  and  thus  will 
become  ufelefs  to  all. 

6. 
To  the  good  be  good  ;  refift  not  the  irrefiftiblc 
countenance.  Give  the  eye  that  afks,  that  comes 
recommended  to  thee  by  Providence,  or  by  God 
himfelf,  and  which  to  rejed  is  to  rejeft  God,  who 
cannot  aflc  thee  more  powerfully  than  w  hen  entrea- 
ting In  a  cheerful,  open,  innocent  countenance. 
Thou  canft  not  more  immediately  glorify  God 
than  by  wifliing  and  a^ing  well  to  a  countenance 
replete  with  the  fpirit  of  God  ;  nor  more  certainly, 
and  abhorrently,  offend  and  wound  the  majefty  of 
(^od,  than  by' defpifmg,  ridiculing,  and  turning 
from  fuch  a  countenance.  God  cannot  more  ef- 
fcdually  move  man  than  by  man.  Whoever  re- 
iec^s  the  man  of  God,  rejeds  God.     To  difcover 

the 
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the  radiance  of  the  Creator  In  the  vifage  of  man 
is  the  pre-eminent  quality  of  man  ;  it  is  the  fum- 
mit  of  wifdom  and  benevolence  to  feel  how  much' 
of  this  radiance  is  there,  to  difcern  this  ray  of  T)i- 
vlnily  through  the  clouds  of  the  mxoft  debafed  coun- 
tenances, and  dig  out  this  fmall  gem  of  heaven 
from  amid  the  ruins  and  rubbifh  by  which  it  is  en- 
cumbered. 

7- 
Shouldeft  thou,  friend  of  man,  efteem  phyfiog- 

nomy  as  highly  as  I  do,  to  whom  it  daily  becomes 

of  greater  worth,  the  more  I  difcover  its  truth  ;  if 

thou  haft  an  eye  to  fele6l  the  few  noble,  or  that 

■which  is  noble  in  the  ignoble,  that  which  Is  divine 

in  all  mien,  the  immortal  in  what  is  mortal,  then 

fpeak  little,  but  obferve  much  ;  difpute  not,  but 

exercife  thy  fenfation  ;  for  thou  vv^ilt  convince  no 

one  to  whom  this  fenfation  is  wanting. 

When  noble  poverty  prefents  to  you  a  face,  in 
which  humility,  patience,  faith,  and  love,  fhine 
confpicuoufly,  how  fuperior  w^ill  thy  joy  be  in  his 
words  who  has  told  thee,  **  inafmuch  as  thou  haft 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  leaft  of  thefe  my  brethren, 
thou  haft  done  it  unto  me  1" 

With  a  figh  of  hope  you  will  exclaim,  when 
youth  and  dillipation  prefent  themfelves,  this  fore- 
head was  delineated  by  God  for  the  fearch  and  the 
difcovery  of  truth.  In  this  eye  refts  unripened  wif-  * 
dom. 


CHAP, 
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Of  the  Union  between  the  Knowledge  of  the  Heart  and 
Philanthropy.  —  Mifcdlaneous  phyfiognomonieal 
Thoughts  from  Holy  [frit, 

MAY  the  union  between  the  knowledge  of  the 
heart  and  philanthropy  be  obtained  by  the 
fame  means  r  Docs  not  a  knowledge  of  the  heart 
deftroy  or  weaken  philanthropy  ?  Does  not  our 
aood  opinion  of  any  man  dimlniih  when  he  is  per- 
feaiy  known  ?  And  if  fo,  how  may  philanthropy 
be  increafed  by  this  knowledge  ? 

What  is  here  alleged  is  truth  ;  but  it   is  par- 
tial truth.     And  how  fruitful  a  fource  of  error  is 
partial  truth  !   It  is  a  certain  truth,  that  the  ma- 
fority    of    men    are    lofers   by   being    accurately 
known  i  but   it    is  no   lefs    true,  that  the  majo- 
rity of  men  gain  as   much  on   one   fide  as  they 
lofe  on  the  other  by  being  thus  accurately  known. 
Who  is  fo  wife  as  never  to  aft  foolifhly  r  Where 
is  the   virtue  wholly    unpolluted   by   vice;    with 
thoughts,  at  all  moments,  fimple,  direa,  and  pure  ? 
I  dare  undertake  to  maintain,  that  all  men,   with 
fome  very  rare  exception,  lofe  by  being  known. 
But  it  may  alfo  be  proved,  by  the  moft  irretragable 
arauments,  that  all  men  gain  by  being  known  ; 
confequemly  a  knowledge  of  the  heart  is   not  de- 
trimental to  the  love  of  mankind,  but  promotes  it. 
Phvfiognomy  difcovers  adual  and  poilible  per- 
feaions,  which,  without  its  aid,  mull  ever  have 
remained  hidden.     The  more  man  is  (ludied,  the 
more  power  and  pofitive  goodnefs  will  he  be  dilco- 
vercd  to  pollefs.     As  the  experienced  f  ye  of  the 

painter 
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painter  perceives  a  thoufand  fmall  fhades  and  co^ 
lours,  which  are  unremarked  by  common  fpe£la- 
tors,  fo  the  phyfiognomift;  views  a  multitude  of  ac- 
tual or  poffible  perfections,  which  efcape  the  ge- 
neral eye  of  the  defpifer,  the  flanderer,  or  even  the 
more  benevolent  judge  of  mankind. 

The  good  which  I,  as  a  phyfiognomift,  have 
obferved  in  people  round  me,  has  more  than  com- 
penfated  that  mafs  of  evil,  which,  though  I  ap- 
peared blind,  I  could  not  avoid  feeing.  The  more 
1  have  ftudied  man,  the  more  have  I  been  convin- 
ced of  the  general  influence  of  his  faculties  ;  the 
more  have  I  remarked,  that  the  origin  of  all  evil 
is  good,^  that  thofe  very  powers  which  made  him 
evil,  thofe  abilities,  forces,  irritability,  elaflicity, 
were  all  in  themfelves  a£lual,  pofitive  good.  The 
abfence  of  thefe,  indeed,  would  have  occafioned 
the  abfence  of  an  infinity  of  evil,  but  fo  would 
they  likewife  of  an  infinity  of  good.  The  elfence 
of  good  has  given  birth  to  much  evil  ;  but  it  con- 
tains in  itfelf  the  polTibility  of  a  ftill  infinite  in- 
Cfeafe  of  good. 

The  leaft  failing  of  an  individual  incites  a  gene- 
ral outcry,  and  his  chara6ler  is  at  once  darkened, 
trampled  on,  and  deftroyed.  The  phyfiognomift 
views  and  praifes  the  man  whom  the  whole  world 
condemns.  What,  does  he  pra"fe  vice  ? — Does  he 
excufe  the  vicious  ! — No  ;  he  whifpers,  or  loudly 
affirms,  *^  Treat  this  man  after  fuch  a  manner, 
and  you  will  be  aftoniihed  at  what  he  is  able,  what 
he  may  be  made  willing  to  perform.  He  is  not  fo 
wicked  as  he  appears  ;  his  countenance  is  better 
than  his  adions.  His  a6tions,  it  is  true,  are  le- 
gible in  his  countenance  ;  but  no  more  legible  than 
his  great  powers,  his  fenfibility,  the  pliability  of 
that  hea^rt  which  has  had  an  improper  kent.    Give 

but 
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but  thcfe  powers,  which  Iiavc  rendered  hlni  vi- 
cious, another  diredion,  and  other  obje6ls,  and 
he  will  perform  miracles  oi  virtue." 

The  phyliognomill  \\  ill  pardon  where  tlic  mod 
benevolent  philanthropilt  mull  condemn.  Vor  my- 
111  f,  fmce  1  have  become  a  phyliognomilt,  1  have 
gained  knowledge,  fo  much  more  accurate,  of  fo 
many  excellent  men,  and  have  had  fuch  frequent 
ocjaliors  to  rejoice  my  heart  in  the  difcoveries  I 
made  concerning  fuch  men,  tliat  this,  as  I  may 
fay,  has  reconciled  me  to  the  whole  human  race. 
What  I  here  mention  as  having  happened  to  my- 
felf,  each  phyiiognomill:,  being  liimfelf  a  man, 
mull  have  undoubtedly  felt. 

JlTifccUaneous  Phyjiognomonical  Thoughts  from  Holy 

IVr'it, 

*^  Thou  hafl:  fet  our  iniquities  before  thee,  our 
fecrct  fins  in  the  lidit  of  our  countenance."  Pfahn 
xc.  8. — No  man  believes  in  the  omnifcience,  or 
has  fo  ilrong  a  convidlion  of  the  prefence  of  Go(^ 
and  his  angels,  or  reads  the  hand  of  heaven  fo  vi- 
fible  in  tiie  human  countenance,  as  the  phyfiog- 
nomiil. 

**  Which  of  you  by  taking  thought  can  add  one 
cubit  unto  his  ll:a*i:re  ? — And  why  take  ye  thought 
for  raiment  ? — Se  k  ye  firfl:  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  his  righteoui'nefs,  and  all  thcfe  things  ihall  be 
added  unto  you."  Matt.  vi.  27,  28.  33. — No 
man,  therefore,  can  alter  his  form.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  internal  vvill  alfo  be  the  improvement 
of  the  external.  Let  men  take  care  of  the  inter- 
nal, and  a  futHcicnt  care  X)f  the  external  will  be  the 
rcfult. 

"  When 
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<*  When  ye  faft,  be  not  as  the  hypocrites,  of  a 
fad  countenance  ;  for  they  disfigure  their  faces  that 
they  may  appear  unto  men  to  faft.  Verily  I  fay 
unto  you,  they  have  their  reward.  But  thou,  when 
thou  fafteft,  anoint  thine  head  and  wafli  thy  face, . 
that  thou  appear  not  unto  men  to  faft,  but  unto 
thy  Father  which  is  in  fecret,  and  thy  Father,  which 
feeth  in  fecret,  ftiall  reward  thee  openly."  Matt, 
vi.  1 6,  17,  18. — Virtue,  like  vice,  may  be  con- 
cealed from  men,  but  not  from  the  Father  in  fe- 
cret, nor  from  him  in  whom  his  fpirit  is,  who  fa- 
thoms not  only  the  depths  of  humanity  but  of  divi- 
nity. He  is  rewarded,  who  means  that  the  gv)od 
he  has  fhould  be  feen  in  his  countenance. 

*'  Some  feeds  fell  by  the  way  fide,  and  the  fowls 
came  and  devoured  them  up  ;  fome  fell  upon  ftony 
■places,  where  they  had  not  much  earth,  and  forth- 
with they  fprung  up,  becaufe  they  had  no  deepnefs 
of  earth  ;  and  when  the  fun  was  up  they  were 
fcorched,  and  becaufe  they  had  not  earth  they  wi- 
thered away  ;  and  fome  fell  among  thorns,  and 
the  thorns  fprung  up  and  choaked  them  ;  but  others 
fell  into  good  ground,  and  brought  forth  fruit, 
fome  an  hundred  fold,  fome  fixty  fold,  fome  thirty 
fold."  Matt.  xiii.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. — There  are  many 
men,  many  countenances,  in  whom  nothing  can 
be  planted,  each  fowl  devours  the  feed  ;  or  they 
are  hard  like  ftone,  with  little  earth,  (or  fleflij  have 
habits  which  ftifle  all  that  is  good.  There  are 
others  that  have  good  bones,  good  fleih,  with  a 
happy  proportion  of  each,  and  no  ftifling  habits. 

'*  For  whofoever  hath  to  him  fhall  be  given, 
and  he  fhall  have  more  abundance  ;  but  whofoever 
hath  not,  from  him  fhall  be  taken  away  even  that 
he  hath."  Matt.  xiii.  12. — True  again  of  the 
good  and  bad  countenance.     He  who  is  faithful  to 
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*he  propcnfities  of  nature,  he  hath,  he  enjoys,  lie 
will  manifcllly  be  ennobled.  The  bad  will  lofc 
even  the  good  traits  he  hath  received. 

"  Take  heed  that  you  defpife  not  one  of  thefe 
kittle  ones  ;  for  I  fay  unto  you,  that  in  heaven  their 
angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven."  Matt,  xviii.  10. — Probably 
the  ani'els  fee  the  countenance  of  the  father  in  the 
countenance  of  the  children. 

**  If  any  man  have  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear. 
Do  ye  not  perceive,  that  whatever  thing  from 
without  entereth  into  the  man  it  cannot  dehle  him, 
becaufe  it  entereth  not  into  his  heart,  but  into  the 
belly,  and  goeth  out  into  the  draught,  purging  all 
meats  ?  And  he  faid,  that  which  cometh  out  of  the 
man  that  defileth  the  man."'  Mark  vii.  16.  18,  19, 
20. — This  is  phyfiognomonically  true.  Not  ex- 
ternal accidents,  not  fp')ts  which  may  be  wafhed 
away,  not  wounds  which  may  be  heal  .d,  not  even 
fears  whieh  remain,  will  defile  the  countenance  in 
the  eye  of  the  pliyfiognomift,  neither  can  paint 
beaut iiy  it  to  him. 

'*  A  little  leaven  leavenclh  ^he  w^hole  lump." 
Galat.  v.  9. — A  little  vice  often  detorms  the  whole 
countenance.  One  fuigle  falfe  trait  makes  the 
whole  a  caricature. 

''  Ye  are  our  epifllc,  written  in  our  hearts, 
known  and  read  of  all  men.  Forafmuch  as  ye  are 
manifeftly  declared  to  be  the  epilHe  of  Chrill  mi- 
nittered  by  us,  written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the 
fpirit  of  the  living  God."  2  Cor.  iii.  2,  3.  — What 
need  have  the  good  of  letters  of  recommendation  to 
the  good  r  The  open  countenance  recommends  it- 
felf  to  the  open  countenance.  No  letters  of  recom- 
mendation can  recommend  the  perfidious  counte- 
nance, nor  can  any  (landercr  deprive  the  counte- 
nance, beaming  with  the  divine  fpirit,  of  its  letters 
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of  recmnmendation.  A  good  countenance  is  the 
bed  letter  of  recommendation. 

I  fhall  conclude  with  the  important  paffage  from 
the  ninth  of  the  Romans: 

**  God  hath  concluded  them  all  in  unbelief,  that 
he  might  have  mercy  upon  all.  Oh  !  the  depth  of 
the  riches,  both  of  the  wifdom.  and  knowledge  of 
God !  How  unfearchable  are  his  judgments,  and 
his  ways  pad  finding  out !  For  who  hath  known 
the  mind  of  the  Lord  ?  or  who  hath  been  his  coun- 
fellor  r  or  who  hath  firft  given  to  him,  and  it  Ihall 
be  recompenfed  unto  him  again  ?  For  of  him,  and 
through  him,  and  to  him,  are  all  things.  To 
whom  be  glory  for  ever,     Amen." 


T  U  n      EN  7>* 
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